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OCTOBER, 1887. 


No. 1. 


BALAAM’S PROPHECY (NUMBERS XXIV. 17-24) AND THE 

GOD SHETH. 

By Prof. A. H. Sayce, M. A., 

Oxford University i England. 

I must begin by apologizing for adding another commentary to the many which 
have already appeared on the Prophecy of Balaam in Num. xxiv. 17-24; but I 
believe 1 have some new conjectures and facts to bring forward which may possibly 
prove of interest. That the prophecy is a cento has long since been recognized. 
It does not present an unbroken thread of connection, and the interruptions in 
verses 20, 21 and 23 suggest either that successive prophecies have been attached 
one by one to the original prophecy in verses 17-19, or else that the passages they 
introduce have been taken from other documents of various age and ancestry. 
An examination of the original prophecy makes the latter view the more prob¬ 
able. 

In the first place the prophecy begins with a pronoun which has no antece¬ 
dent, “ I shall see Turn,” 44 I shall behold fctm,” says Balaam (verse 16), but we 
have no indication as to who it is that is meant by the him, It cannot be Israel, 
since Balaam was seeing Israel ranged close below him at the time; it cannot 
refer to 44 the star,” since the latter is mentioned subsequently. The passage has 
obviously been taken from elsewhere, with the omission of its commencement (like 
Isa. n. 2). That the latter part of the verse also has been borrowed from another 
source is clear from a comparison with Num. xxi. 28; Jer. xlviii. 45, and Amos 
n. 2, on which I shall have more to say presently. Verse 19 must also be derived 
from some other context. Though united by the conj unction with the preceding 
verse, the nominative cannot be 44 Israel,” as this would make no sense, and we 
must therefore construe the verb with the impersonal 44 one.” But the expres¬ 
sion, 44 And let one rule out of Jacob ” has no apparent connection with the 
statement immediately preceding, 44 Israel is doing valiantly; ” while the prep- 
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osition TQ leads us to believe that the punctuation ought to be T*V “ one shall 

I _ 

descend from Jacob ” rather than TV from fTTl • Thi® events was the 

• • 

reading of the Septuagint translators. 1 The TJf at the end of the verse cannot 
be right. No 44 city” has been referred to, only the land of Edom and Seir,—an 
additional proof that the verse did not originally belong to the place which it now 
occupies. A comparison with Num. xxi. 28 seems to indicate that the reading 
ought to be , and that the verse primarily followed immediately upon verse 
17, verse 18 being an interpolation. Possibly the cause of the change of into 
TJf is to be found in Ps. lx. 9. 

When we turn to the concluding verses of the prophecy (20-24), the first 
point which strikes us is that, whereas the original prophecy appears to refer to the 
conquest of Moab and Edom by David, the 44 parable” upon Amalek finds its 
fulfillment in the destruction of the Amalekites by Saul (cf. 1 Chron. rv. 43), 
while verses 22 and 24 transport us to the period of the Assyrian campaigns. 
The second point is the interpolation of verse 23, which not only interrupts the 
context, but is introduced by the imperfect formula 44 he took up his parable and 
said,” instead of the complete, 44 he looked on A§Sdr,” etc. The paronomasia in 
verses 20, 21, will also be noted, inasmuch as no trace of it appears in the preced¬ 
ing verses. 

Geiger has ingeniously suggested that in verse 22 we should disregard the 
Massoretic punctuation, and simply render 44 Who shall survive Samuel ? ” In 
this case, the words would be out of their true place which would be immediately 
after verse 20. Against this is the fact that the prophecy in verse 24 terminates 
with the same words as does verse 20. 

The imperfect condition of the introductory formula in verse 23 is shown by 
the Septuagint to be due to a corruption of the text. The Septuagint has Kal 

I66v rbv 'fly, a reading which naturally suggests the name of Agag. It cannot 

*■ 

have originated in the below (which is translated w w), but is the best evidence 
yet adduced in support of Geiger’s conjecture. It must be remembered that 
Agag is mentioned in the Massoretic text of xxiv. 7. 

We should then have the following as the original text of verses 20-23:_ 

44 And when he looked on Amalek, he took up his parable and said: Amalek was 
the first of the nations; but his latter end shall be that he perish forever. 
And when he looked on Agag, he took up his parable and said: Alas, who shall 
survive Samuel V And he looked on the Kenites, and took up his parable and 
said: Strong is thy dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in Sela. Neverthe¬ 
less the Kenite shall be wasted until Alsur shall carry thee away captive.” 

There would now remain only the enigmatical verse 24. That the Massoretic 
text is corrupt is obvious from the impossibility of construing it, and the reading 

i So also the Samaritan and Syriac versions and Onkelos. Gaab, Vater, Knobel, etc., endeavor 
to escape from the grammatical difficulty by proposing to read or . 


e 
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of the Septuagint k ai kt-eteixjerai indicates that we should read or 

instead of D*W But what is the antecedent of those who “come 
forth ”V If we could accept the third person singular of the Septuagint (H)P) 
the reference would be to “ ASfidr ” in verse 22; indeed the plural participle might 
also be understood in the same sense, being construed as a collective. But 

•j* cannot signify the “ sea-coastit is used only of the “ bank ” of a river, not 
of the shore of the sea. I am, therefore, tempted to believe that the passage is 
corrupt, and that instead of DTD T we ought, perhaps, to read 
However this may be, the name of Chittim can be defended only on the supposi¬ 
tion that the verse was interpolated into the prophecy in the Persian or Ptolemaic 
age, and that the name of A5§dr which occurs in it denotes Syria. But against 
this supposition several weighty reasons may be urged. The obvious corruption of 
the first words of the verse and the various readings to which they have given rise 
can but be explained on the hypothesis that the verse was of much greater an¬ 
tiquity than such a supposition would imply; moreover, it is Eber and not ASSfir 
which is “also to perish forever;” and lastly the words are mani¬ 

festly an interpolation. They destroy the parallelism of the verse; they interrupt 
the context, which states that Eber and not A§§fir is to perish; and the repetition 
of the word indicates a scribe’s error. Furthermore, unless ASSfir is taken 
to mean Syria, it could hardly be attacked, and as a matter of history, we know 


never was attacked, by an expedition coming from Cyprus; while it is difficult to 


make A§8ur synonymous with Eber, as the present reading of the verse would im 


ply. 


seems to me, therefore, that “ ASSur ” must originally have been 


ginal gloss upon IJJf, which subsequently made its way into the text, and once 
there was necessarily provided with a second 1 . The whole verse would thus 

run: “And they come out of., and they (i. e., the Assyrians) afflict 

Eber.” It must be left to future research to decide what tribe or nationality 


can be meant bv “ Eber 


be noted, however, that Abram after coming 


out of Syria is called “ the Hebrew ” in Gen. xiv. 13, and that Damascene tradi¬ 
tion made him a king of Damascus. 

It is now time to return to the latter part of the verse 17, with which the 


Balaam begins 


already noticed that the passage is found in 


varying forms in other parts of the Old Testament, where it is provided with a 
context which is wanting here. Its oldest form seems to be preserved in 


Num. xxt. 28. Here 


m 


asal 


poem 


quoted, like 


m 


which Balaam is said to have “ taken up,” and which, though subsequently 
adapted to the conquest of Moab by the Israelites, is really an Amorite 


i This is also the reading of the Samaritan codex and version (OW¥V and J'pDR). The Tar- 
gnm of Jonathan has “ armies,” which, however, cannot be construed any more than the 
Massoretio D'X. 

* In Assyrian masalu denotes “ an extract” from an old book (W. A. I., IV. 16,28). 
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song of triumph—the single specimen of Amorite literature that has been pre¬ 
served to us. Its adaptation to the successes of Israel caused one portion of it to 
become popular among Hebrew writers; hence we find Jeremiah quoting it in 
XLvm. 45, 46, and Amos slightly varying its words in n. 2. Balaam treats the 
original with the same freedom as Amos. 

The original ran as follows (Num. xxi. 28): “ For there is a fire gone out of 
Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon it hath consumed Ar of Moab, the 
lords of the high places of the Araon.” In Balaam’s adaptation this becomes, 
u There has trodden a star out of Jacob and a sceptre has arisen out of Israel; 
and it has shattered the temples of Moab and the head of all the sons of Sheth.” 
Here I have corrected the Massoretic reading into the "T|3"T!5 of the text 


i 


i 


of Jeremiah; imp, the Pilpel of ^1p u to dig up,” is not used of living per¬ 
sons, and would moreover destroy the parallelism of the verse. It is on account of 
the parallelism, moreover, that I have followed Ewald in rendering by 

“the temples” of the head, in accordance with Lev. xix. 27, though the Sep- 
tuagint, Vulgate and Syriac, like the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, must 

a reading certainly more conformable with the 


have read ♦nns “ governors ’ 

original than VTNS • 

For Heshbon and the city of Sihon Balaam substitutes Jacob and Israel; for 
the ideas of “ fire” and “ flame ” he substitutes those of “star” and “ sceptre.” 
But the two latter ideas are not in parallelism with one another, while the verb 
pno, with which they are construed, is applicable only to the “ sceptre,” and 
not to “ the star.” Moreover the verb T" to which 2313 serves as nominative 
cannot be used of a star; the natural verb to employ with 2313 would be Qf} 
which is, however, appropriated to I32B*. Either or must be a 

false reading, and since the verbs apply to JDDtT mid not to 2313 , it is clear that 


be the latter word which 


cannot, however, propose a satis¬ 


factory 


The analogy of Gen. xlix. 10, would suggest a word like 


pplTD ; but T" is also a strange expression, and the analogy of Num. xxi. 28, 
and Jer. xlviii. 45, would lead us to expect only one verb. 

The change made in the second part of the passage in Balaam’s prophecy is 
followed by Jeremiah, except that Jeremiah necessarily retains the ^2$$ of the 
original in place of Balaam’s ^hO • The only differences between Jeremiah and 
Balaam are that Jeremiah has the singular HNS instead of the dual and 


mv 


instead of - 2 Amos also (n. 2), who has transformed the 2i$lD ^y 


the original into the like-sounding 


read nxtr which 


explains by niTflTI and "IflltT ‘Tip, an addition which spoils the rhythm 


JVIpD, Jer. xivin. 5 gives us the ungrammatical 


where it is ob¬ 


vious that we should read JV3 “ the house of Sihon,” like the Assyrian Bit-Humri for Samaria 
* I have already discussed tptp instead of lp*)p. 
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his verse. 1 The reading pNP must therefore be early. On the other hand, 
while the more difficult might be explained by the more intelligible , 
it is impossible to suppose that could have been corrupted into a word 

which was such a puzzle to later generations as • Here as elsewhere the rule 
holds good that the harder reading is the best. 

Regarding then, as the word of which pj<^ was a later attempt at 
explanation, what meaning can we assign to it ? The expression “ all the sons of 
Sheth ” replaces the words of the original, 44 the lords of the high place of Amon.” 
The latter were the Moabites, who worshiped on the high places of Amon; the 
inference therefore is obvious that 1 ‘ the sons of Sheth ’ ’ were the Moabites who 
worshiped in the same locality. The expression will thus be parallel to Ben- 
Ammi, 44 an Ammonite ” (Gen. xix. 38); and since we now know that Am mi 
was the name of the god of Ammon, we may conclude that Sheth also was the 
name of the Moabite god who was worshiped on the very high-places from 
which Balaam surveyed the children of Israel. 

The conclusion is verified by archaeological evidence. At the foot of the 
south-eastern angle of the Harem at Jerusalem Sir C. Warren found among 
other fragments of early pottery two handles ornamented with a representation 
of the winged solar disk and inscriptions in Phoenician letters of the pre-exilic 
period. One of these reads 44 belonging to Melech-Tsiph,” the other 

belonging to Melech-Sheth.” The latter name can only be ex¬ 
plained as signifying “ Moloch is Sheth,” like Malchiel, Malchiyah or Melchiz- 
edek, thus bearing witness to the fact that not only was Sheth a deity, but that 
he was worshiped by persons who left their pottery within the precincts of 
Jerusalem in the valley of the sons of Hinnom. It is therefore possible that Dr. 
Neubauer may be right in identifying him with the antediluvian patriarch Seth, 
the father of Enos or “ Man,” as well as in seeing his name in the Bosheth 
phi-bosheth and Ish-bosheth (2 Sam. n. 8; 1 Chron. yin. 33) where Bosheth has 
first been contracted from (as in Bedad for Ben-Dad) and then assimi¬ 

lated to n#3 44 shame.” 




e- 


44 shame.” What makes the latter conjecture the more probable is 
that must mean 44 the phallus ” (see 2 Sam. x. 4; Isa. xx. 4), and stand for 

the Assyrian sinatu 44 urine.” Possibly Sheth was the native name of 
the Moabite god Baal-peor. 

I am inclined to believe that the name of the god Sheth occurs in Gen. iv. 7, 
in a very disguised form. We here have an old proverb quoted: 44 If thou doest 

well, it is DKB'; and if thou doest not well, nxcon lieth at the door.” Now 
the second part of the phrase is found in the Assyrian legend of the plague-god 

Nerra (M. 56. col. I. 4) where we read D. P. Ner-ra ra-bi-?u abulli-Su 44 the god 


i It Is possible that the HD of Amos was suggested by the like-sounding 'HD, the poetical 
synonym of '. 
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Nerra lieth at its gate." 1 Consequently JIN CO 11 will be the Hebrew equivalent 
of the Assyrian Nerra, and will mean, not “ sin"—which makes no sense—but 
rather the punishment that follows upon sin. It has taken the place of the 
earlier angel of pestilence. As the latter portion of the proverb thus once con¬ 
tained the name of a deity, the first portion of it must have done so too, and 
since the termination of HUB* has obviously been assimilated to that of JIN Dll i 
it is reasonable to suppose that this divine name was J1JT • When the proverb 
passed into Hebrew mouths, the god Sheth became an abstract noun, and with 
the assistance of the interpolated X and the change of into {Jf was identi¬ 
fied with J1NCP “ exaltation." The latter word, however, agrees but badly with 

• • m 

the context of the proverb, and can only be forced into harmony with it by the 
gratuitous supposition that is “ understood." 


1 We should notice the difference of form assumed by the proverb in the mouths of the 
settled Babylonians and the nomad Hebrews. The “ city-gate ” of the one is replaced by the 
“ tent-door* * of the other. 
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THE GREEK WORDS IN THE BOOK OF DANIEL.* 

By Prop. Hartwig Derenbotjrg. 

[Translated from the Frenoh by Prof. Morris Jas trow, Jr., Ph. D.] 


The ethnographical table in the Book of Genesis names p* (Yaw&n) among 

the sons of Japheth (Hfl 1 )- 2 Throughout the Orient the term Ionians ("Bwec, 

• • • • 

• m 

T &ovtq) has become a synonym for Greeks. Both in the Semitic and the Aryan 
cosmography it appears to have been applied to the two sea-coasts which face 
each other, separated—and reunited by the numerous islands of the iEgsen Sea— 
from the province of that name on the western borders of Asia Minor running 
out into a sharp-pointed, irregularly shaped cape in the direction of Hellas. 8 The 
Greeks themselves knew of the deep-seated confusion which led the barbarians to 
identify them with the “ long-robed Ionians.” 4 u The Athenians,” says Herod¬ 
otus, 5 “ were not unaware of this fact, but refused to recognize any such term; 
and even to this day the greater part resent the appellation as an insult.” 

The compiler of these old biblical genealogies, in which each people is person¬ 
ified by an individual, continues in these words: “And the sons of Yaw&n were 

Elisbah Tarshish the Kittites (DTO) and the Rhddfinites 

(DWI )-” 7 The identifications which have been proposed for these terms occur¬ 
ring several times in the Old Testament, are innumerable; and the literature on 
the subject furnishes in itself material for an entire bibliography. Our own pref¬ 
erence is iEolis ()} AloXig) ® the Iberian colony of Tartessos (T ap-njadc), the Cyprians, 
inhabitants of Citium (ol Kirraioi)^ and the Bhodians (oi *p 66toi). 


i See Melanges Oraux (pp. 285-344) Paris, 1884. [The Translator retains, where practicable. 
Professor Derenbourg’s transcription of Hebrew and Greek proper names.] 

iz.2 (cf. the parallel 1 Chr. i. 5). The other biblical examples of the word JV are Gen. x. 4 (of. 

1 Chr. i. 7); Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 18; Joel iv. 6 (D'JVn 'ID “the sons of the Ionians'*); Zech. 
xl. 18; Dan. vlli. 21, where Alexander the great is designated as JV “the king of the Greeks;'* 

x. 20, where he is called JV ifef “ the chief of the Greeks,'* who rules JV DoSd “ the kingdom of 

Greece ’* (xl. 2). AU the epigraphlcal and literary material bearing on this ancient term has been 
carefuUy ooUected and discussed by Prof. B. Stade, in his essay De populo Javan parergon patrio 
germane conecriptum (Gissae, 1880). 

* A. Pictet, “Les Yavanos et les Ionians dans Les Origines Indo-europednnes.” 2. ed. Paris, 
1877. I., p. 78 seq. 


4 T &oveg khcex'tTOJveg } Iliad, X] 





• Book I., 148. See also the very interesting passages on this subject collected by Gesenius 
in his Thesaurus, p. 587b. 

« The text in 1 Chr. 1.7, reads ntf'SHD in order to perfect a rhyme among the four names, 
divided into two pairs. 

7 So the reading in Chronicles, according to which Genesis, where we have D'JTn, is to be 
corrected. The Septuaglnt and the Samaritan translations have already in Genesis the reading 
whioh we, following the example of Reuss and Stade, regard as the preferable one. Reuse, how¬ 
ever, adds that, for the “ Dardanltes," some have suggested the Dardanians, others, Troyans or 
Dodone and even Ulyrlans (“ L’hlstoire saint© et la loi, I., p. 331). Note also Ezek. xxvii. 19,20, 
where Y&wfin and Ded&n foUow close upon one another. 

• This, according to Stade (op. cit., pp. 8,9), was the ancient name of Carthage. 

• At present the village of Larnaca, which figures in the first part of the Corpus InseriptUmxm 
Semitiearum (pp. 85-100) with seventy-eight inscriptions. Ezekiel speaks of the “isles of the 
Cithians.*’ 
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The conquests of Alexander, in the year 332 B. C., gave the Greek 
a preponderating influence in Palestine. Hebrew grammar, indeed, firmly resisted 
the Macedonian sway, as it formerly presented an inflexible front against Persian 

the vocabulary was enriched by the addition of a number of fore’ 


rule 

words, imported with new conceptions for which there existed 
the national tongue 
propose to treat. 


no equivalents 

Greek elements in the Book of Daniel that 


in 


I 


date and composition of the Book of Daniel have been fixed with 




absolute certainty. It is a Palestinian work 1 of the year 169 or 168 before the 
Christian era. Hebrew and an Aramaic dialect, known as biblical Aramaic 
used alternately, as in the Book of Ezra. But our author goes even further and 
does not hesitate to give his work a still stronger polyglottic character by the intr 


_ and Greek words. M. Haug, in a learned monograph, has traced 

the etymologies of the former, 2 and I shall endeavor to do the same for the latter 
King Nebukadne^ar we are told, had erected a statue which 

was to be dedicated in the presence of all the dignitaries of the kingdom. The 
herald charged to “ proclaim with might ” the orders of the king, is called 

herald 

I At 


which is the ordinary Aramaean transcription of the Greek KijpvE 


44 


Peoples, nations and languages 


speaks as follows to the noble assembly: 

the moment when ye hear the sound of the cornet, the flute, guitar, harp, psaltery 

bag-pipe, in a word, of all instruments, ye shall fall down and prostrate yourselves 

before the statue of gold which king Nebukadne^^ar has set up. ”3 

The unfashionable sounds of the Kinnor and Ugab, the invention of which 
according to the Bible, reaches back to the earliest days of humanityare here 
replaced by the grander tones of a foreign orchestra. 

. The proper meaning of the word is “ horn ” of an 


comet, NnD 


animal; it is used in this sense in the very same Book of Daniel 
24.) But wherever the word 
wind-instrument of one kind 


has penetrated, it has been applied to designate a 

or another. The analogy of the Greek >dp ai ( K t paT0 c) 
might be invoked; but it is fully counterbalanced by the constant usage in pure 


i Apart from the linguistic point of view, which in itself is decisive, the contents of ch. IX 
referring to Jerusalem, removes all further doubts. * ** 

* In Ew aid’s Jahrbueeher d. Bibl. WUsenschaft (1863), V., pp. 151-164. 

* A denominative verbal form is found in v. 29, WOn, which has the sense of KTjpiioou “pro¬ 
claim by voice of herald.” Dan. iii. 4. The “w&w” (6), which I have rendered by “ in a word ” is 
frequently used in this way by the author of the Book of Daniel when, at the end of a detailed 

enumeration, he resumes the thread of his discourse. So ch. ill 2, NWID ' *731 means “ in 

a word all the dignitaries of the kingdom;” iii. 21, JfiTgMjSl “in a word, all their garments;” 
1U. 27, lOSp np-IH) “in a word all the intimate advisors of the king,” etc. A similar use of the 


copula “w&w” is not without example in Hebrew, as 11. Exod. xx 9. 

4 Gen. iv. 21. Professor Grfttz, whose indefatigable activity leads him to all subjects has 

devoted an extensive article to the part which music played in the temple of Jerusalem.' See 

MonaUchrift f. Oesch. u. Wiss. d. Judenthums, 1881, No. 6; and also his commentary to the Psalms 
(Breslau, 1882), I., 64 seq. 
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Hebrew of 



in the proper sense of “ horn.” 1 Nor is it likely that the Latin 


form cornu should have contributed to this transformed meaning of idpag, for it is 
only a century later that Borne appears on the scene, to play the role of conqueror 
of the present and destroyer of the past, in the Orient. 

2d. The flute, JWTpntPD • Like kama, this word is the result of a compro- 

t | * : - 

mise between the Hebrew-Aramaic stem “whistle” and the Greek oipiy£. 
The prefix and termination are Semitic; but the body of the word, shroki, bears a 
resemblance to obpiyt; which is rendered all the more striking by the fact that, in 
proper names, a Shin is always the equivalent of the Greek Sigma. Both the Sep- 
tuagint and the version of Theodotion have oipiyt;. It ought to be added, however, 
that, according to a Greek tradition preserved in the Onomasticon of Pollux (IV., 
9, i 15), this species of pipe is claimed to be an invention of two Medes. 

3. The guitar, DPpp > with the variant DPJTp - 2 While the foreign origin 
of the two preceding words may be disputed, and in fact has been often contested, 
there is a general consensus in regarding nidapiq (a poetic form of Kid&pa), 3 4 as the 
source of kathros. 

4. The sambuca , NMD- The Greek forms for this species of harp are 

t : ~ 

aapxv , (Tdpjh)^ {oappvxoq), perhaps also iappbx*?• From what region the 

word came to the Greeks it is difficult to determine. Neither Athensus Deipnoso- 
phistes (IV., 23), nor Strabo, Geography (X., §17), consider it to be of Greek origin. 
The instrument acquired great favor at Borne, in the hands of the fascinating 
sambucinae et sambudstriae. In speaking of the latter, Scipio the younger says, 


in Macrob. Satumales (HI., xiv 


U 


Docentur praestigias inhonestas cum cin 


oedulis et sambuca psalterioque emit in ludum histrionum.” As in Daniel, the 
sambuca is there joined to psaltery. 

5. The psaltery, 7HfUD£) • The termination “ in,” which might suggest 

1 

the Aramaean plural, corresponds generally to the Greek tov in Neo-Hebraic 
and A ram man transcriptions of Greek words. Thus we have, besides our word,* 

piniD , awidpiovf pisiSN , vTTondfiiovQ etc. 


i In one passage, indeed (Jos. vi. 5), pp Is used by the side of the ordinary term ShOfftr, to 

designate a trumpet. The enumeration of the musical instruments in the third chapter of Dan¬ 
iel occurs again In vs. 7,10 and 15, with slight variations, which will be treated in their proper 
place. My quotations are according to the critical edition of Baer & Delitzsch (Leipzig, 1882). 

* So the K*thib in the four examples of this word, while according to the K*ri the vocaliza¬ 
tion is “ Katros,” with the suppression of the “ yOd.” 

* Qesenius, Thesaurus , p. 1215a, has collected a number of Instances where the termination 
“os” has in Aramaean been substituted for a Greek formation in “is.” 

4 The “n” has also left its traoe in the variant JPD10D (v. 7). 

ftThe French “sanhedrin” has been adopted directly from the Aramaean form, which is over¬ 
looked in Littre’s French Dictionary. 

« Quite a number of such examples have been collected by Gesenius, Thesaurus , p. 1116b. M. 
Dozy has shown that the Arabic authors and copyists likewise adopt a termination “In” in the 
transcription of Latin words in place of “us.” So “ Romanus ” becomes with them “ Romfinln,” 
and “Alvitus” is changed to “Alvltln.” Dozy, “Recherches sur Vhistoire et la literature de 
l’Espagne pendant le moyen age.” 8d ed. (1881), I., p. 104. 
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6. The bag-pipe, JTjSDID 1 This is the Greek ov/i+avia, which, moreover, 

▼ * 

¥ * • 

all the ancient versions have reproduced with rare unanimity; the Septuagint as 
well as Theodotion, the Veneta as also the Yulgate. According to a fragment of 
Polybius, preserved in Athensus Deipnosophistes (X., 52), Antioch us Epiphanee 
showed a marked fondness for this instrument at the very epoch when the Book 
of Daniel was written. The bag-pipe, it is supposed, was thus called, because the 
sound obtained by the aid of two tubes produces for the ear a “symphony” of har¬ 
monious tones. 2 

Besides kardza and the six musical instruments, the “Chaldean” portion of 
Daniel (n. 4b—vn.) contains a number of words which appear to come of Greek 
stock. They are as follows: 

(a) DIPS “ word,” which is found only in Ezra and the more modem liters- 

r : * 

tore of Israel, 3 is perhaps a derivation of the ancient Persian (Pehlevi) “patgam,” 
in modem Persian, “paigam,” but possibly also the equivalent of the Greek 

f&kypa* 

(b) * 5 If the explanation of Ewald* be accepted, it is the Greek 

• • 

iriraeoc “hat.” 

( c ) JOIJDfT» with the variant JOH ? “necklace,” is clearly the Greek 

t : - t • : - 

pmnbxw, with a prosthetic aspiration which might mislead, had we not, on the 

other hand, the form {O’JO in the Targum and in the Talmud (Levy’s Chald. 

▼ • : 

Diet., s. v.). 

(d) i plural of an unused singular “ prefect,” “ magistrate,” prob¬ 
ably an assemblage of officials, sitting as the members of a tribunal, or of a grand 
council, which recalls the archons (dp^ovrer), or rather, if one wishes to account 
for the initial sibilant, awdpxovre 

(e) IKP , an anai; elpnjiivov* which the Yulgate translates “ cibi; ” the Septu- 

i In vs. 5 and 15. In verse 7 it is omitted, and in verse 10 it appears with a K*thib K'iiTp and 
a K'ri trjlblD. 

* Foroellini, Lexicon totiue latinttatie , s. v., knows of an instrument called “ symphonla,” and 
oompares the “'sampogna'' of the Italian villages. 

a Dan. ill. 10; iv. 14; Bara iv. IT; v. 7, 11; vi. 11; Bsth. L SO; Bedes, vlii. 11. 
a Aooordlng to Hal6vy, “ Reobe robes critiques sur l'origine de la civilisation babylonienne,” p. 

868^ (Paris, 1870), this word is rather the Greek nor tray pa, a Dorian form, as he supposes, of 
it pbrraypa. 

a Dan. ill. 21, where the K*thib is rin'YP# And the K*ri pYVlEtea • 

• Die Propheten d. Alien Dundee, 2d ed.. III., p. 470. The Septuagint and the Arabic versions 

translate in muob the same way, " their tiaras.'* Lagarde derives the word from the Indian 

“ P*tttyu," “ pattlva." Bee Symmicla, I., p. 00. 

i Aooordlng to the K*ri, Dan, v. 7,16, 80. The 3eptuagint has 6 pavi&KJft & XP^ovs. 

• Dan. 111. 4, A, 7,8. Haug claim* Persian origin for this word. See loc. cit. p. 102. Besides the 
form in tho Targum Onkelos, the Targum* of Jerusalem furnish us with a form , also 

a slugular In the sense of “prinoe," "sovereign,*' whioh Levy, Chaidaieehee Woertcrbuch, II., p. 
110a, oompares with hpxuw, 

* Dan. vl. 10. I am well aware that the modern oritios have adopted an entirely different 
view, and agree in translating "and oonoubines he permitted not to oome to him." Among 
those favoring this view may be mentioned Gesenius and Lengerke (1865), Hitadg (1860) with a 
•light variation (he translates "Dlrnen"), Kranlohfeld (1808), Kell (1880), Beuss (1870). For all 
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agint with kdkopara, and the Arabic version also as food, and which I propose to 
connect with iSu “ to eat,” in conformity with the ancient tradition, all the more 
reliable, in this instance, for bordering so close upon the period of the composition 
of the work. 

With all possible reserve, 1 add to this list, 

(f) The comparison which has been ventured between the enigmatical 

T * • * 

t ♦ • 

occurring twice (n. 6; v. 17), and in both passages in connection with pJpD 
“ gifts,” and the Greek vdfuafia “ money,” by a quite plausible exchange of “m” 
and “b.” The common translation both of ancient and modem versions and 
commentators is “ rewards.” 

In the Hebrew portion of Daniel (i. 2, 4a, 8-11) there are also some words 
which may be traced to Greek prototypes, although in some of these instances it 
is possible to prove a Greek origin with absolute certainty: 

1. In D*DfnS (*• 3 ) “nobles” I believe we may recognize, with Gesenius, 1 the 

• • • 

npdrifwi, if the word is not, following Ewald, to be referred to a Persian word of 
the same stem and formation. 2 

2 . gfc H’S*? (x. 6) “ flaming torches ” is given in the Septuagint as Xapn&foc. 

• * • • 9 

The reduplication of the “pe” (£)) in the Hebrew word strengthens the probability 
of an identification between Tfl 1 ? and lapn&s (Xapn&dos). But, on the other hand, 
the force of the objection that the word “lappid” is found at all periods of Hebrew 
literature 3 cannot be denied. Possibly it is really the Greek Xdpiru “ shine,” with 
all its derivatives, which is of Semitic origin. 

8. It is customary to render (xi* 43) as “ treasures.” So the Vul- 

gate and the Syriac, while the Septuagint and the Arabic, translating “ hidden 
stores,” seem to refer the word to a Semitic stem “kaman” (hide, conceal). As 
for the modem commentators, they are as unanimous in their translation “ treas¬ 
ures ” as in their silence with regard to the derivation. I imagine that they take 

• __ 

the word in the sense of “ preserved,” “ stored away,” as D*JDOD» which differs 

• • • 

from our word only in the first letter of the stem, and as the Arabic y IJL \ 

(dhakha irou). But for my part, I am strongly inclined to suspect that we have 
here a phenomenon similar to that pointed out above in the case of » 

namely, a Semitic formation grafted on an Indo-European word. Just as in 

that, apart from the Importance to be attached to almost contemporaneous translations, the 
comparison with the Hebrew passage (Dan. x. 3), “ neither meat nor wine entered my mouth,'* 
Induces me to translate also here “ food he permitted not to be brought before him." The ob¬ 
jection that this interpretation would Involve a useless repetition, in view of the preceding 
mention of his fasting, is fully offset by the prolix style of the Book of Daniel. Besides, con¬ 
cubines are called by an entirely different name, Hjn 1 ? (v. 2,8,23). 

i OesehUMe d. hebr. Sprache und Schrift (Leipzig, 1815), p. 64. In his Thesaurus, Gesenius 
speaks in less positive terms. The word is found again in Esther 1.8; vt. 0. Hal6vy also favors 

the etymology irp&rifioi (op. dt. p. 62). 

t Die Propheten , etc., HI., p. 470. 

« Gen. xv. 17; Exod. xx. 18; Jud. viii. 16,20; xv. 4,5; Isa. lxll. 1, etc. 
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oiptyZ, so here we have the prefix, preceding a Greek word which appears to me to 
be KsififiTua. An intentional or unconscious association with JQ3 “hide” may 
have brought about the substitution of a Hebrew J for the Greek A in the final 
syllable. 1 

4. When the ancient translators of Daniel came across a word with which 
they were not familiar, they supposed it to be a proper name and contented them¬ 
selves with transcribing the word. In this way > 111 the phrase 

: - •• t: t 

iJl£)K (xi- 45), became in the Septuagint ’E $adav6c, and Apadnus in the Vulgate. 


The Syriac and Arabic translate “ in the plain,” without accounting for the suffix. 

q ^ ^ 

The general opinion of scholars to-day is to compare the Arabic (fadanun), 

and render the expression by “ tents of his palace.” However, the old word plQ 
which in Genesis 2 designates the “plain” (of Aram), seems, having emigrated to 
Greece, where it is found in the form of rcedtov and rr^ov, to re-appear in the Book 


with a prosthetic 


hesitate to refer 



to the 


phrase, and translate “ and he will pitch his tents of the plain 




5. Hitzig, in his commentary to the Book of Daniel, 3 has compared the sub¬ 
ordinate official charged to superintend the education of Daniel and of his compan¬ 
ions, and called ( x - H) or, without the article, “mel§ar,” with M oloock, 


* ■ 


• 9 

Laconian M oKooa6p. Then he connects UoXooodp with icoXooodg, which contains the 
idea of grandeur, just as, in Hebrew, we have y ), originally “ great,” and then 
used for “master” (rabbi). All this scaffolding is ingeniously put together 
rather than solidly, and it is useless to point out the untenableness of such a 
conjecture. 4 

The field of these detailed investigations might perhaps be extended by 
showing the resemblances from Daniel, the youngest of all the books which 
have been admitted into the canon, to the most ancient documents, as the 
song of Deborah, some fragments of Genesis, and some few Psalms. The list 
of Greek words would grow smaller, until they would gradually disappear alto¬ 
gether, the nearer we would approach the purest and most archaic Hebrew. The 
conclusions to which such researches, carried on in “ cold blood,” without fear of 
the conclusions and with a serene and implacable impartiality, would lead, might 
be astonishing to some. The supposed antiquity of the “ Song of Songs ” 5 would 


i The resemblance between jb3 (Isa. xxviii. 26,27) and tcvpivov “cumin,” is of course not ac¬ 
cidental. The word belongs to that numerous class of terms expressing natural objects common 
to the Semitic and Indo-European families. Gesenlus, in his OeschichU (pp. 66-68), has treated 
with great exactness the words common to the two groups. Ernest Renan has taken up the 
same subject in his Histoire des Langues Semitiqu.es (4th ed.) pp. 204-210; and it is needless to add 
that his remarks bear, as usual, the stamp of his marvelous tact and encyclopaedic knowledge. 

t xxv. 20; xxviii. 2, 6, 6, 7; xxxi. 18; xxxvlii. 18; xxxv. 9; xlvl. 16. 

> In the series Kurzgefasstes exeget. Handbuch z. AU. Tut., p. 11 seq. 

4 Haldvy (op. cit. 262) compares the Greek pv%u>$p6c miller. He has also proposed a Greek 
etymology for (Ban i. 6,8,13,16; xi. 26), which he connects with noTitybyiov, a Dorian form 
of irpocfdytov. Ib. t p. 240, note 2. 

* Even those that deny the authenticity of the Song of Songs, and refuse to regard it as a 
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have to be tested anew by such a study, undertaken by scholars, free from all 
apologetic prejudices. 1 But what if the composition of the book be moved down 
some centuries, would the song for that be any less the poem par excellence of 
vernal love? Would the “dark spikenard” Sulamith exhale a perfume less 
sweet? 2 Would not all the lovers of the beautiful and of the ideal continue to 
ask, with the royal lover, “ Who is this that shineth like the morning dawn; 
beautiful as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as a battalion of warriors ? ” 


work of King Solomon, ordinarily place its composition about the tenth century before our era. 
According to our conclusions the date cannot be earlier than the Macedonian conquest, which 
took place in 832. The beauty and richness of the style recalls that of the Psalms of this epoch; 
and the book seems to have been written in the first years of the Macedonian sway, at the close 
of the fourth century before the Christian era. Without entering into details, I would recall 
p’IDK (Cant. iii. 9), which the Septuagint translates <popelov “couch,’’ and Dllf) (iv. 18) “garden,” 

which reproduces exactly the consonants and vowels of nap&deiooc. Incidental to the former 


word, which occurs in the Targum under the form KyiUJ, without the prosthetic alef (Levy, 

“ Chald. Wdrterbuch,” n., p. 290a), and in the Talmud under the form K'llD, Dr. M. Sachs speaks 
of “the modern Hebrew of the Song of Songs." Boitraege z. Sprach - u. AtUrthumforschuno ous 
HicdUchen Quellen (Berlin, 1862-64), II., p. 69. 

i Gr&tz has undertaken such an Investigation with an inexorable logical force. In his book 
Dos Hohelied uebersctzl u. kritisch erlaeuttrt (Leipzig, 1871). In his KohtUt (Leipzig, 1871) he has 
collected, in an appendix, the “ G reels ms in Kohelet." 


* Song 1.12. On 11J “ spikenard" ( vapdoc) see Lbw, AramacUche Pjkmzcnnamen (Leipzig, 1881), 
p. 368. 
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AN ABABIC VERSION OF THE “ REVELATION OF EZRA.»» 

By Richard J. H. Gotthbel, Ph. D., 

Columbia College, New York. 


In the ZeUschrifl /. d. alttestamentliche Wi&senschaft, vi., 1886, p. 199, Prof. 
Baethgen, of Kiel, has given the Syriac text of an Ezra Apocalypse from a Berlin 
MS. (Sachau 131 j. 1 Prof. Isaac H. Hall had before this given a translation of 
the same text from a MS. belonging to the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 2 * Dr. Baethgen has overlooked what Steinschneider has said (ZDMG. 
xxviii., p. 647) in reference to this Apocalypse. In addition to the London and 
Roman copies, there is a MS. of this text in Paris. Dr. Steinschneider suggests 
that the Arabic Paris MS. 107 contains the same text. The following extracts 
from that MS. which Prof. Hartwig Derenbourg has very kindly made at my 
request, show that Dr. Steinschneider was, in the main, right in his supposition. 
The substance of both is the same, though the Arabic represents a different and, at 
times, a fuller version. I give the text just as Prof. Derenbourg sent it. Of the 
MS. he says: “ Le nouveau catalogue, r£dig6 en frangais a pour base des bulletins 
r6dig£s par le c£lebre orientaliste italien Amari, contient ce qui suit a la page 34 : 
i 2° (fol. 14) Explication de la vision que le prophete Daniel raconta a son disciple 
Esdras, et indication de ce qui doit arriver aux enfants d’lsmael e d’Agar la 
Copte.’ Le texte auguel il est fait allusion commence au fol. 14 r° au haut de la 
page apres une page blanche et finit a la ligne 2 du fol. 20 r°.” 


In the same article Dr. Baethgen treats of the Syriac text of Epiphanius’ 
“Lives of the Prophets” contained in Sachau 131. 8 The opening sections in the 
Syriac on the authorship of the different biblical books and on the life of Job, 
seem to be wanting in the Greek recensions. It might be interesting to follow 
up some of these notes to their source. There is no doubt that some of them go 
back to Talmudic traditions, e. g., that Moses wrote the Book of Job, 4 or that 
Pinbas was concerned in the composition of Joshua. 

The notices about Job are also given in the lexicons of Bar 'All and Bar 


Payne Smith, col 



] ; 1537, s. v. 



Rabbenu Tam 


was also of opinion that 'Alilka is the name of a wise man. 5 * 


i See also Journal of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. and Exeg., Dec. 1886, p. 102; The Independent, Jan. 13, 
1887. 

i Presbyterian Review, 1886, p. 537. 

* Journal of Soc. of Bib. Lit. and Exeg., Dec., 1886, p. 97. 

4 Ftlrst, Der Kanon des AUen Testaments , p. 80; Marx, TradUio Rabbinorum Veterrima, p. 14; 

Baer and Strack, DOtduke Hateamim , p. 78; of. also B. 0., i., 488. 

s Delltzsch, Das Salmonische Spruchbuch, p. 498. 
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The Apocalypse ends as follows: 


J (fol. 19. v°.) 

£ oLduoil! if! ^UJt auetfc «juX§® |» ft 1A^ihxJb 

*sldjeLsu>, *jLXa*i LuL! {S ^ -» fJ 

»1+mJI ^jjo o^JI Jyb |%i' xjJu ^oLcc> ailpl sJj&L^uo 

l^iS^ ^aJ! ILmJJLJI ax^jJI *-U (j^J ^U jj jjyc^Axi ^bait 

v^yCJUil) cj^LLoJI J! ( sic, 1. (•UaJI) (•L^*JI £ |»LjoV ^1^1 

Oj Jo<XiJ! ^jIJsjlIIj (sic, 1. |*AJ!) |Vfcll vi^ v-A^iX^ (sic r 1. 

y'jo L^aaT 5 l*yi »jje JLub b! (20 ri) ^ 



In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the one God, to 
whom glory [is ascribed], Amen. 

With the aid of God, the exalted, and his beautiful guidance, we will com¬ 
mence the explanation of the story of the Prophet Daniel, which he told to Ezra, 
his pupil, in reference to that which was to happen in the history of the children 
of Ishmael, the son of Hagar, the Egyptian. With the peace of God! Amen! 

Am en! Amen 1 

Daniel, the prophet, said to Ezra, his pupil: Listen to my story, O my son I 

and wonder at the works of God, the faithful one, and at his justice, and at. 

of his utterance, and the stability of his word with all living and existing beings. 
Know then that I saw an angel, clad in a white garment, his face shining like 
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bright lightning, his hands and fore-arms and his arms [being] like copper, his 
eyes as the rays of the sun, come from heaven praising and glorifying [God]. And 
in his right hand there was a scroll full of writing. Then he said to me: God 
has already heard thy prayers and has sent me to you to tell you what will hap¬ 
pen at the end of time. This scroll is for thee: open it, therefore, and read what 
is in it. Then I took the scroll from his hand with fear and trembling. And I 
opened it and read it; and behold in it were [mentioned] sundry afflictions and 

evils which were to come, terrible in. Then I praised God, who exalts 

whom he wishes, and brings down whom he wishes; and to him belong the king¬ 
dom and the power. 

Then I said, O Lord I preserve and keep thy people from the bloody serpent, 
whose mouth is full of poison. There is no escape from it but in thee. Thou art 
God, the strong, the mighty one. And I looked into the scroll, and behold there 
was a serpent [mentioned?] upon whose head were twelve horns and upon whose 
tail nine [protruding] bones, which was to come from without; and I saw that it 
would make war upon all mankind, and [upon all] peoples. Its leader was cruel 
to all flesh; and it [itself] was fearful, ejecting poison as water and casting [it] 
upon whomsoever lighted upon it. 1 Then I saw an angel come down from heaven, 
and kill it and break its horns. 

(fol. 19 v°). And the Jews will be rejoiced because they will say: He is the 
Messiah for whom they have waited, and [that] he would collect them, and [that] 
the most men would follow him, except such hard-hearted ones who remain in 
contention [with him]. Then Elijah will come and Enoch, and the two will drive 
him to the utmost extremity, and he will make a strong fight. And the shedding 
of their blood shall be upon his hands. Then will the Lord come down from 
heaven with his angels who surround him and destroy the wicked one. 

And they in the grave will hear the mighty horn. Then they will stand up, 
and fall down before God, and they will see the holy sign which they had [for¬ 
merly] denied. Then they will be astonished at it, and the good will rejoice and 
the damned ones be sad. And the good will come into the presence of their God 
in the clouds to [inherit] the kingdom, and the wicked will go into trouble and 
frightful punishment. 

And when I, Daniel, had seen this vision, I wrote it down and left it for 
those that come after me. Praise be to God, the everlasting, the eternal, the per¬ 
petual one. Amen! Amen! Amen! 


i Prof. Derenbourg is not at all certain of the reading of this word, 
gests ?&daphah&, and I have translated accordingly. 


£r. A. B. Ehrlich, sug- 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED ESABHADDON INSCRIPTIONS. 

(CYLINDER 0; 80, 7-19,15; PS. AND K. 1679.) 

Bt Robert F. Harper, Ph. D., 

Tale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The three historical cylinders of Esarhaddon, now found in the British 
Museum, I have numbered A, B and C. A is published in I B. 45-47; B in III. 
R. 15-16; C has not as yet been published. The cylinder published in III B. 
16-16 has usually been called the 44 Broken Cylinder ” or C, but I have preferred 
to designate it as B, because it is larger, better preserved and, perhaps, more 
important than the unpublished and unnumbered cylinder which I have called C. 

During the summer of 1885, while working in the Assyrian Boom of the 
British Museum, I had occasion to collate cylinders A and B and to copy cylinder 
C, together with several other fragments of the Esarhaddon inscriptions. The 
results of my collations of A and B I have already given in the April number of 
Hbbraica, on pages 177-185, under the title: 44 Some Corrections to the Texts of 
Cylinders A and B of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I R. 45-47 
and III R. 15-16.” My copy of the hitherto unpublished cylinder C will be found 
on the following plates. 

Cylinder C, as can be seen from these plates, is very badly broken in some 
places. None of its columns are complete. This cylinder is, however, notwith¬ 
standing its very imperfect condition, of the greatest importance for the restora¬ 
tion and establishment of the text of A. The editors of I Rawlinson evidently 
made much use of C in restoring A. A as published in I B. is quite different 
from the A found on the original clay cylinder in the British Museum. The 
editors of I R. have quietly restored (from cylinder C) many lines without com¬ 
ment. Many signs also on A are so badly broken as to be quite unintelligible 
without the help of C. The two cylinders seem to go hand in hand. The one is 
necessary to the other. Where A is badly preserved, C is generally well pre¬ 
served, and the contrary is also true. As a result of this, it is possible to restore 
the text of A, with the help of C, in all but a very few places. Notice the fre¬ 
quent reference to cylinder C in my 44 Corrections to A, etc.,” in the April He¬ 
braic a. 

Great pains were taken in copying cylinder C, as well as 80, 7-19,15; PS. 
and K. 1679, and the following plates will be found to be almost exact reproduc¬ 
tions of these fragmentary inscriptions. No attempt, however, was made to 
reproduce the Assyrian signs as they are on the originals. For the convenience 
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of any who may care to make use of these fragments for comparative work, I 
add the following scheme: 

Cylinder C I. is wanting. 

“ C II. = Cylinder A I. 44-56, n. 1-29. 

“ CIII. = “ A III. 10-53. 

“ CIV. = “ AIV. 16-59. 

“ C V. =* “A V. 22-VI. 16. 

“ c VI. — “ A VI. 38-59. 

Lines 56-71 published in I R. as belonging to cylinder A VI. are added from 
C (latter half of col. VI.) and B VI. 12-24. The editors of I R. should have 
made mention of this fact, as in their present position, there is no reason to 
believe that they are not to be found on the original of cylinder A. Mr Ernest 
A. Budge, in his edition of the texts of cylinders A and B of the Esarhaddon 
inscriptions must have made little or no use of cylinder C in his restoration of 
the text of A. Mr. Budge claims that he made continual reference to all the 
Esarhaddon texts found in the British Museum; but the condition in which he 
left the texts of A and B would hardly bear out this statement. 

80, 7-19, 15; PS. is a fragment of a cylinder containing now only two 
badly broken pieces of columns. I have reproduced only the first of these two 
columns. This column is of great importance in the study of the text of A IV. 
8-18 and A III. 25-37. 

K. 1679, cf. with this small fragment cylinder A I. 40-49. 

I am under many obligations to my friend, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches, of the 
British Museum, both for the very great kindness he showed me during my stay 
in the British Museum, and for the collations of several texts he has sent me 
since my return to America. I am also indebted to my highly-honored teacher, 
Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, for his careful examination of these texts and for sev¬ 
eral important suggestions. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Pbof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IV. 

Menahetm ben Saruk. 

• 

When, in the early part of the fourth century, a Babylonian scholar—in the 
person of B. Ze’ira—was for the first time chosen to preside over one of the Tal- 
mudical schools of Palestine, that at Zepphoris, it was an indication that the cen- 

r 

ter of rabbinical learning had begun to shift its position. No longer dependent 
upon the mother-country for their leaders, the academies of Pumbaditha and Sura 
from being the proteg4s became the rivals of Jabne and Tiberias, and when the 
sceptre passed entirely out of the hands of Jud®a, it was held for successive cent¬ 
uries by Babylon. A change, even more momentous in its character, was foreshad¬ 
owed by the election, referred to in the last article, of Saadia ben Joseph of Fayum 
(in upper Egypt) in the early half of the ninth century, to the charge of the acad¬ 
emy at Sura. The light which, for want of fuel, languished in the East and 
finally died out, shot up into a mighty flame in the West. 

Men&bem ben Saruk was bora in Tortosa about the year 910. At the instance 
of his patron, Hasdai Ibn Shaprut, the powerful minister of Caliph Abdu-l-ra^- 
man HI., he removed to Cordova, where he must have established a school in 
which he expounded his theories of Hebrew grammar. In Cordova he seems to 
have spent the greater part of his life, and it was there that he wrote his chef- 
d'oeuvre , the “ Mafcberet ’ n or Hebrew Dictionary. In contradistinction to Saa¬ 
dia, whose literary efforts embraced so many fields, Mena^em, so far as we know, 
concentrated his energies on classical Hebrew. Although versed in Talmudic 
lore, as evidenced by the frequent allusions to the “ language of the Mishna ” in 
his dictionary, he probably laid no claims to being an authority in this field. His 
method of reasoning and his manner of writing bear none of those marks which 
distinguish writers like the famous Bashi, who are strongly under the influence of 
what we may call the Talmudic spirit, and it is perhaps not going too far to say 
that, had he been, in those days, a great Talmudist, he would not have been a great 
grammarian. It is more than likely that he was the author of other works be¬ 
sides his dictionary. We know of some Hebrew poems that he wrote; but with 
* 

the exception of a Hebrew letter which is of importance for the light it throws 

i Ftlipowskl, “ Mahberet Menahem " (London, 1864). 

* 
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upon a sad incident in his life, the Mafeberet is the only production of his pen 
that has been preserved. Without doubt, however, it was his most important 
production; for in it he has deposited the rich stores of his knowledge, and takes 
occasion to amplify and illustrate his favorite theories of Hebrew grammar. 
Apart from the intrinsic merits of the work, there are two features connected with 
it which enhance the interest of the book for us. In the first place, it represents 
the earliest attempt at a complete vocabulary of biblical Hebrew under a system¬ 
atic arrangement. Partial lexicographical collections had been made previous to 
Menabem, as for example, by Jehuda Ibn Koreish, who discussed the words that 

Hebrew possesses in common with Syriac and Arabic, and also such as occur in 

_ • 

the Talmudical literature, and by Saadia, who made a list of the ana% Xeydpeva, of 

the Old Testament; but no one had as yet attempted a dictionary—in the full and 
real sense. Secondly, it is worthy of note that while the predecessors of Mena¬ 
bem wrote, as a general thing, in Arabic, the Mabberet is in Hebrew. This fact 
is in itself an indication of the revival in the study of Hebrew which had taken 
place, and becomes all the more significant in view of the other writers of this 
period who followed Menabem’s example. Menabem’s style has been called 


“ hard.” There is no doubt that it has this defect at times, but the difaculty he 


encountered in adapting a language that does not lend itself readily to technical 
and didactical writing to his purposes, fully accounts for this and other deficien¬ 
cies that may be detected, and if we bear in mind that he is a pioneer opening up 
a quite untrodden path, the ingenuity with which he coins new words for the 
numerous technical terms required in a grammatical treatise, must call forth 
our unqualified admiration. So, to choose a few out of a large number of 

examples that might be given, from the word nD* which he employs for 

* 

“root-letter” he forms a verb “to be regarded as a root-letter,” or 11 


to 


enter into a word as a root-letter.” In the same way mth is used to 


• ♦ 


express that a letter is to be looked upon as an attachment to the root. Again, to 


distinguish 


forte, he savs that the former 


rTi¥f7¥ t ? , involves simply a distinction in pronunciation, while the other 

affects the interpretation of the word. Of terms already in existence 

tie invariably forms denomina- 


as mi , nsn , 


spelling 


• * 


• ♦ 


• v « # i • | 

tive verbs and verbal derivatives. He speaks of the many pi )7 VO uses of the letter 


Beth 


formations as 11 composed of three letters 


to add an Aleph,” are very frequent 



also true that Menabem’s style 


sometimes involved; he occasionally has a very roundabout way of saying things; 
but for all that, his Hebrew is, as a general thing, fluent and at times elegant. 
His introduction is a beautiful specimen of what may well be called pure Hebrew, 
built as it is on the best models in the Old Testament. 

Before proceeding to the dictionary proper, Menabem elucidates the princi¬ 
ples which have guided him in his work. He begins with a division, which is, 
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however, not original with him, of the letters of the alphabet into litterae radicales 
and 8ervile8 . He combines the former into a mnemonic phrase *")£)□ ITtD 

which might be rendered “ sealed is the book of the righteous sprout,” meaning, of 
course, the Old Testament; and the latter he forms into “ whose 

work is understanding. 9,1 He then gives illustrations of the way in which the serviles 
combine with the radicales , and here at once the peculiarity as well as the great de¬ 
fect of his grammatical system, becomes apparent. Menab em, of course, recognizes 
the distinction between the rootMetters and the radicales . The serviles can be root- 
letters as well as radicales , and the only advantage which the latter possess over 
the former is that they are used exclusively as root-letters Oil 1 ? 

T)D fl 7 whereas the serviles may serve either or rrsvh- Now, as 

a means of distinguishing in any given case whether a servile letter forms part of 
the root or not, Menabem sets up the fundamental principle that no portion of 
the root of a word can ever disappear in the course of inflection. Hence all that 
is required to detect the root of any word is to pick out those letters which 
are constant through all the changes incident to declension, conjugation, 


attachment of prefixes 



any letter which 


though it be only in a single form of the verb, falls away, is thereby at once 
shown to be non-essential to the root of the word. The consequences of such a 
radical principle will occur to every one. The three classes of verbs , py, Jy 1 ? 
the fall away entirely. A Hebrew root may consequently consist of three, 
two or even one letter, and the same root may embrace an endless variety of 
forms and cover the most incongruous significations. The testimony must be 
awarded to Menabem of being consistent in carrying out this principle. Thus, since 
the ♦ of falls away in the infinitive jllTl > the ♦ cannot be a root-letter in 


similar reason 


The 


this case and the root therefore consists simply of . For a 
root of Din*. since the falls away in Qp , is on; of , the root is 

It Jt 

root of |"7¥J consists of three letters, because the J never falls away, but the root 
of according to Menabem is *?£), for the J does not appear in such forms as 


*713 


^3 is likewise ^3 and the s&me root 


n*7fi and of course also 


turning to this root in the Mabberet we act¬ 


ually find no less than four distinct stems united under one head. So under 

we have my, py, py, py ; under oy there are confused together QQJp , 
o*y and nay; and many more might be cited. As already stated, the occur¬ 


rence of a single form in which, for any reason, an K is dropped, is sufficient to 


possibility of regarding the as one of the root-letters. While 


i Donash Ibn Lab rat, the subject of our next sketch, has the following' combinations KW1 
DltDD DDK ’iSn “Donash the Levlte,” “truth like goodness,” and T'T J'TI the sense 

of which—if Indeed any was intended—Is very obscure. Such mnemonic combinations were 
quite the fashion among the writers of this period, each author generally forming his own. 

* The distinction between stem and root is unknown to the grammarians of the middle ages; 
the only word they have is EHt?. 
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'therefore, in the case of , *1£)N, TlX, and many others, the N belongs to 
the root for the reason that in none of the derived forms does it fall away, the 
root of (Isa. i*. 17) is *V2 because in 0*3133 (Exod. xiv. 3)—where 

the J is not radical, since it does not appear in the former word—the has 
dropped out. Menaljem, however, draws a distinction between the pure loss of 
an X in the course of inflection and such instances where the K is merely elided. 
Thus he regards J*fO (Prov. xvn. 4), ‘ppp (Isa. xm. 20), r\3*"lQ (Lev. xxvi. 

I • • • » • 

16), (1 Sam. xxv. 24) ascontracted forms. But in all such cases the must 

• • 

be counted with the root, because the loss is only an apparent , and not a real one, 
accidental, and not incidental. The root, therefore, of is P* , and so of the 
other examples ^ * while that of is and not £) alone, as 

one might suppose, from the fact that the ^ of VVON does not appear in the 

_ * * T 

form. With regard to the J7 of , there can, of course, be no doubt, since 

T T 

it regularly falls away in such forms as , 10NT) and the like. The same 
distinction applies where the K is contracted in the middle of the word, e. g., 

(4, 8. 8) the root of which is, notwithstanding the disappearance of the K, 

• a 

The ^ and ♦, finally, follow the analogy of the fcf. So Menajjem enumer¬ 
ates Q*ON (Job. xxix. 25) not under Qft but assigns it to a root , 1 If, 

• • • 

however, an , occupying, according to our ideas, the third place in a triliteral 
stem, disappears, the loss is regarded by Menafeem in every case as a real one, 
and hence the N is by that fact debarred from being included in the root. The 
form NVO*? accordingly, is referred to a root , because in ♦J1VO (Num. xi. 

t : * I * T t 

23) the X ^ wanting, and for a similar reason the root of N/DD—since we have 

T ; • 

a form, (Job xxxn. 18)—is . Here the distinction between accidental 

• *• T 

and incidental disappearance of a letter is entirely lost sight of, and even the cir¬ 
cumstance that the forms ♦rtttO and are met with, the former indeed 

• T T * •* T 

very frequently, did not apparently rouse Mena^em to a recognition of the arbitrari¬ 
ness of a method which entailed, as a consequence, the removal of by far the 
greater number of stems £( //( 7 from the language. Indeed an actual count gives 
only eighteen such stems in the whole Maljberet. But Menafeem does not even 
shrink from drawing the last conclusion to which his theories perforce led him 
—a conclusion which already to the following generation appeared in so prepos¬ 
terous a light, namely, that the stem (or root) of a word might consist of one single 
letter. By a strict application of the principle laid down in his preface, he is 
led through a comparison of the forms TT")1N ITlfiiY) Jllllil 1 ? and WlH to fix 

t| v - : • : : 

upon the letter T as the root. What else can the root be, since T is the only 

letter which these forms have in common. By a similar process f is made to fig- 

» 

i It may be noted in this connection that the few stems—in all about twenty-five—with 
Wftw or Y6dh as second radical which Menahem admits are all such where these letters K*7 

rnpD “ do not in any given case fall away ” (except by way of contraction) as 3H S ,l 7 

l 

j’3 S’K. 
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ure as the root of nfp| (Lev* anv. 27); ntD (Num. xix. 21); f*) (Lev. Tin. 11); 
the £3 for nltSlY? (Lam. in. 86 ) SJ30 DN HtM (Exod. vra. 12), and so on 

- : I : - : 

through eighteen of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet . 1 In the 
case of some letters it even happens that several distinct stems are thrown 
together under one head. The above-referred-to , besides doing service for what 
according to our ideas is a stem mn > 11180 embraces "HJ and TIT ; the 3 for 
/13 (daughter) and 33 *]^ (Jud. v. 26); the )£ for JTJfO and ; and more the 
like. 


The arrangement of the dictionary proper is a very simple 


Each root 


is discussed in sub-divisions—mab&lakdt—according to the various significations 
met with in the forms derived from the root. So the very first root 3X bas six 
mab&lakot as follows: (a) father, (b) desire, (c) fresh fruit, (d) bags , 2 (e) sorcerer, (f) 
sorrow—a motley array, but if we bear in mind Menafcein’s principle whereby 
DN includes POK, DIN and 32N » perfectly intelligible. The confusion 


about by Menahem’s unfortunate principle, though 



great 


not as great as we might be led to expect, and this for the reason that very fre¬ 
quently the various significations assigned to a root, correspond to distinct stems. 
Thus in the above-cited example, all the forms of fl3K “ desire ” are covered by 
the second division, those of 3')K by the fourth and fifth division. On the 


On the other 

hand, in the case of the first division, DN “father’’ and 3*3tf which Menabem 

T • T 

renders as “first, beginning,” two different stems are confused together. 
Again, under the root * 7 £) which has six divisions, the stems * 7 * 7£3 n* 7 Q *733 » 

owing to the distinct signification of each, are very easily kept apart, and found to 
correspond to the first, second, fourth and sixth division respectively, while the 
third division gives a second meaning of * 7 £)J “ giant ” and the fifth a derivative 
of •&£) viz.: nVsn “ prayer.” At first sight one might be led to suppose from 

t • : 

the neatness of such an arrangement that Menabem was well aware of the fact that 
he was grouping together stems totally distinct from one another, and that when 
he speaks of biliteral aud uniliteral roots, it is merely for the sake of greater con¬ 
venience that he admits their existence, but upon closer examination of the Mafe- 
beret, it becomes very clear that Menabem, sharing herein the views generally held 
at that period, not only knows of no distinction, as already intimated, between stem 
and root, but that for him the second *7 of * 7 * 73 , the J of * 7 £)J » the ,*7 of 
and the ^ * 7 ^£) were as unessential to the soul of the word as the Q fV?SO 


T T 


or the 1 in , serving, in fact, a similar purpose as the latter—JVIE^ and 

• T •• T Z 

not — affixed and not root-letters. 

If, however, we leave the field of theory and turn to the practical interpreta¬ 
tion of the many words, phrases and sentences quoted by Menabem in his diction- 


1 A list of the unillteral roots is given on pp. 40-41 of Pilipowski’s edition. 


* Menahem's interpretation D'BRn fitoiO (Job. xxxii. 10). 
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ary, we shall find a great deal to admire and much that may still be of service in 
these days of advanced scholarship. His knowledge of Hebrew is as exact as it is 
comprehensive; he seems to have the entire Old Testament at his finger’s ends, 
as evidenced by the copious examples he puts forth. His explanations are fre¬ 
quently ingenious without overstepping the bounds of sober conjecture; he has a 
keen perception for the niceties of Hebrew diction, which betrays itself in the 
minute discussions into which he at times enters, as well as in the briefer remarks 
profusely scattered throughout the work. He has above all that feeling for lan¬ 
guage, equivalent almost to a linguistic instinct, which is as essential to the phi¬ 
lologist as a good ear to a musician. A few quotations from the dictionary, in 
further illustration of his methods and his characteristics, may fittingly conclude 
this sketch. 


*7fON 


After giving it as his opinion that (Isa. mm. 7), ‘jNHN 


(Isa. xxix. 1, 2) and SjOnffi (Ezek. xlhi. 15) are one and the same word, he 


continues as 


“ ArTel is the name of the altar; and the sense of JllDn Ipjftf D*?NTN (Isa. 
xxxiii. 7) is that, at the destruction of the altar called Ariel, they cry and they 
weep for it; they bewail their sanctuary, they lament their Ari el, they mourn for 


altar 


objection which might be raised against this interpretation 


the verbs and 132 cannot take a direct object, but require the intervention 
of the preposition , is groundless; for Gen. xxxvii. 35, we have 1J1N *J3*1 

V3N. and similarly HtTDTlK ‘W'ltP’ *J3 133*) peut. xxxiv. 8), “HX 1331 

• • « • • * 0 0 0 0 0m 0 000 ^ 0 ^ 

pnj< (Num. xx. 29); and the further objection that these verbs require at least 
an jl}$ before their object also falls away in view of such passages as "130*7 
nri33 l 7i xrttft (Gen. xxiii. 2), and TTIpVPV (Neb. ix. 28). 

r t t : I | 

“ Some scholars, however, are of the opinion that is a contraction for 

o^-ntoN (‘I appeared unto them’). Now I am well aware that there are 


• • 


w W - 

quite a number of such instances of two words being contracted into one to be 
met with in Hebrew; as (Isa* xv. 19) which stands for p (‘ thou 

hast given to me’), Ofrty (Jer. x. 20) for 1X5T 5 nillN (Job xv. 17) for 

• T I • • I • • 

rp rnnx (‘I will relate to you’); TppJ^P (Neh. ix. 28) for 

1331 (Gen. xxxvii. 4) for "O'!; tf?#3 ( 1 xix. 21) for npi^ Sty'3; 

«* Y * • ' ^ 00 * 

1JT.JN ( Job 37 ) for 1*7 TJN; Tjjn (Ps- i-in. 0) for 7|*7 tlitl (‘ encamping 

against thee’); ♦JltfS* (Ps. cxix. 77) for pj$i3* > and many more the like. 

But 0*7!ON i® certainly not of their number; for apart from the fact that in this 
case we would naturally expect a vocalization like O^ION* 2 an examination of 


i pp? and pnx being synonyms. 

• The passive of 7110 , and not DSlOK, which can, at the most, be an abbreviation of HlOlt 
OS, the active of the verb. v * T 
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the other passages where the passive of this verb is used with reference to the 
‘appearance’ of the Eternal (Exod. m. 2; Lev. ix. 23; Mai. m. 2), proves that 
a construction like this is inadmissible.” Mena^em then enters upon a refutation 
of a third opinion, according to which is itself compounded of two words 

and compared with (Job xxvi. 7), which some explain as though com- 

T * 2 

posed of and HQ “ without anything; ” [Vi'Sfrpt? (Cant. iv. 4) equal to 

• i • 

* A 


and fiVS “mound of edges”(?); and pNTl (Isa. lxvi. 24), decomposed simi¬ 
larly into *"n and “habitation of sorrow.” Mena^em regards such expla¬ 
nations as a mere idle play on words, and denies absolutely the possibility of 

compounding words in this way in Hebrew. By a reference to Oi^ 1 ? (Exod. 

• • 

xxxii. 9) he shows that is a single word from a stem 0^3 , and ptm is 

also one word, synonymous with “ ruins,” while is a contrac¬ 
tion from , as (Job xxxv. 11) from , going back to a 

• • • mm * 

stem and here used in the sense of “instruction” or “guidance.” The 

tower of David to which the poet compares the neck of his beloved, was, it is 
natural to suppose, very high, so that it could be seen afar off and serve as a guide 
for travelers and wayfarers. Hence it is appropriately described as ftVSbpfr 


• • 


“built for teaching,” i. e., for directing “ the dwellers of the land, the villagers 
and the wanderers.” 

Consistent with himself, Menaljem, rejecting the Talmudical explanation of 
the puzzling THiK (G 0n - xli. 43), which makes the word a compound of 2N and 
T“ merciful father,” takes it as an imperative form of in the sense of 
“ bend the knee.” With “ abarakku,” in Assyrian, the attempt to trace the word 
to Egyptian origin, as is still done in the eighth edition of Gesenius, must of 
course be abandoned; and it may yet be that scholars, especially those who, like 
Delitzsch, declare “ abarakku ” to be a good Semitic word, will go back to the ex¬ 
planation given by Mena^em and, following him, by other writers of this and suc¬ 
ceeding periods. 

Incidental to a discussion of the above-referred-to VM* JTQlO 

* 1“ t • • t : 

(Job xxxii. 19), Menaljem calls attention to the parallelismus membrorum peculiar 
to Hebrew poetry and its value in interpreting words that might otherwise be ob¬ 
scure. “ The half of the verse,” he says, “explains the other half, since the latter 
but repeats the sense of the former.” He quotes the following as examples: Deut. 


xxxii. 2; Job xxxix. 15 ; Cant. iv. 12; Isa. vih. 13; xxvi. 6 ; xxvm. 23; 
xxxi. 5; xxxiii. 21; xlhi. 16; Hos. vui. 13; Hab. i. 15. By application of 
the same principle he concludes that i n the above passage must mean 

“ bags of wine.” 

Three times 1 Menafeem quotes opinions of Jehuda Ibn Koreish only to 
refute them. Of these, the most interesting is the one in reference to the phrase 
irDt? 1 ? tyfrN iSOM ♦JNl (Jer. X I. 19). Menafcem renders it “ and I am 

* i * " 9 * v v : "• 

I rDK , | JVK and . 
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like a great lamb brought to the slaughter.” “ But,” he continues, u Jehu da ben 
Koreish explains f|V7K E03 ** though it were tJ03 and translates 4 like 

a lamb and ox. 9 This necessitates the addition of a 1 before the second word, 
and since it is identical, according to Koreish’s opinion, with 

I v t - • 

(Deut. yii. 13), we would also have to insert a ^ in the latter word between the 
and the £j. Now we have no right whatever to do this, and must content our¬ 
selves with explaining words as they stand. Nor can it be claimed that the is 



here omitted, as is the case in m03 DIN (Exod.xxvm.17), 

■ • • • • y t • * • • | *• • 

rmm nrotf (Exod. i. 2), and the like; for in all these instances—Mena- 

t : • I * 

fcem quotes also Exod. xxvn. 19; xxxix. 13; Deut. xxvn. 19—there is always 
one 1 at the end of the series, and, besides, even this is only permissible where 
there are at least three objects in juxtaposition, but never where there are only 
two. Hence the only possible translation of C]t>X 203 is “great lamb.” 
When treating of Menafcem’s great opponent, Donash ben Lab rat,* we shall have 
occasion to refer to the reply which the latter makes in defense of Koreish. 


i In the next number of Hjebraiga. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON TIKKUN SOPHERIM. 

By Prof. Henry M. Harman, D. D., LL. D., 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 

The July (1887) number of Hebraic a contains an important article on 
onaiD ppn correction or emendation of the scribes , by Rev. Mr. Crane, of 
Princeton, N. J. The number of passages in the Hebrew Bible said to have been 
corrected by the scribes is eighteen, running from Genesis to Malachi. 

The author gives both what is stated to have been the original text of these 
* passages, and also the present Massoretic reading, upon which he comments, and 
reaches the following conclusion: “ If it be proven that the scribes have, in truth, 
made one single correction in the original writings in the places designated as 
Tikkun Sopherim , then their whole line of defense must fall to the ground; for it 
is no longer entitled to the least credence, and the value of each Tikkun must be 
determined solely by the weight of evidence in its favor, in each individual case, 
totally irrespective of any statements or explanations handed down by personally 
interested scribes. Falsus in uno falsus in omnibus is a well-established prin¬ 
ciple of legal evidence for determining the credibility of witnesses, and it is 
equally applicable to the case in hand.” 

This bears hard on the fidelity of the scribes, and if accepted in all its breadth, 
it will throw great doubt on the correctness of the Massoretic text, and, indeed, on 
the Old Testament text in general, as nobody, in that case, can tell how many pas¬ 
sages the scribes have altered. We shall give the facts of the case as far as we 
know them, and then what seem to be the inferences to be drawn from them. 

The oldest reference made to passages of the Old Testament as corrected by 
the scribes, occurs in the Mectiilta , a commentary embracing a number of chapters 
of the Book of Exodus, written down in Hebrew in the first half of the third cent¬ 
ury. 1 The passages are found on Exod. xv. 7, and are only eleven in number, in 
the following order: (1) Zech, n. 12 (A. V. 8); (2) Mai. 1 .18; (3) 1 Sam. m. 13; 
(4) Job vn. 20; (6) Ilab. l. 12; (6) Jer. n. 11; (7) Ps. cvi. 20; (8) Num. XI. 15; 
(9) 2 Sam. xx. 1; (10) Ezek. vm. 17; (11) Num. xn. 12.2 Another Jewish work, 
the Jalkuti belonging to the thirteenth century, gives the same emended passages ex¬ 
cept number 4 (Job. vn. 20). The Sifre , a Jewish commentary on Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, written In the third century, gives only seven passages as corrected 

iTtilala the date naalgned by l>r. Weber <“ 8yAtom der Altayn. Pal&st. Theol.,"Leipzig, 1880), 
And About the date aaalgnod to It by Dr. Zone (“Ootteadlonst VortrAge der Juden,” pp. 46,7). 

i The paaeagoe are given by ltahhl Dr. Abraham Uolger (“ Ursohrift und Uebersetzungen der 
nibel," llrealaii, IHftV, p. WHO. Till* la the date aaalgued by Dr. Weber (“ Altsyn. Pal&st.Theol.,'' 
Lei palm UMO'p, XI). In Abraham Uolger, p. SOD, 
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by the scribes, viz., numbers 1, 4,10, 5, 7 and 11 of the Meckilta , without stating 
what the original reading was. In the Tanchuma, a Jewish commentary on the 
Pentateuch, written in the ninth i century, the number of the passages stated 
to have been corrected by the scribes, is considerably enlarged. In Geiger’s list 
we find five emended passages more than we have in the Mechilta , making six¬ 
teen. These five passages are: Hosea. iv. 7 ; Job xxxii. 3; Gen. xvra. 22; 
Lam. in. 20; 2 Sam. xvi. 12. The Talmudists, according to Dr. Geiger, say but 
little respecting these emended passages. The reason he assigns is, that the cor¬ 
rected text had not yet obtained authority. In the Tractat Sopherirh 2 there is no 
mention of these passages. “ On the contrary, the oldest Massora known to us, 
found in the manuscript of Odessa of the year 916, contains them. Here the 
expression Tikkun Sopherim ‘ correction of the scribes ’ has become fixed, and the 
number of passages is definitely given as eighteen. These eighteen passages, 
which are indicated merely through single words and with which the original 
reading is not given, correspond for the most part with those of Tanchuma , only 

three of them being wanting, namely, Hosea iv. 7; Lam. hi. 20 and 2 Sam. xvi. 

« 

12. On the other hand, one number which contains the passage, 1 Kgs. xn. 16, 
with its parallel passage, 2 Chron. x. 16, is reckoned as four, as each of them 
contains two corrections, and two are added, namely, Mai. i. 12, indicated by 
D’^no, and hi. 8 or 9 by *. Finally, the Massora as we read it in our 

editions, both at the beginning of Numbers and on Ps. cvi. 20, gives also the 
number of eighteen words which have been corrected by the scribes.” 3 

Here the question arises, Who were the scribes that corrected the passages ? 
The Tanchuma states that it was done by the men of the Great Synagogue , that is, 
a council of scribes in Jerusalem, consisting of one hundred and twenty mem¬ 
bers, the period of whose activity extended from Ezra to the death of the high 
priest Simon (B. C. 196), a period of about two hundred and fifty years. 4 But it 
will be remembered that the Tanchuma, named from its author, was written in 
the ninth century after Christ, more than a thousand years after the close of the 
Great Synagogue that is said to have made the changes in the original readings of 
certain texts. Such a late statement does not appear to us to be worth much. 
The statement of a Christian writer of the eleventh or twelfth century respect-. 
ing original readings of passages in the gospels or changes that were made in 
the second century would have but little weight with us. Gutbir inserted in his 
edition of the Peshitto Syriac New Testament (Hamburg, 1664) the passage contain¬ 
ing the three heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), and remarks in his critical notes: 

“ Since it is known [sic !] that the Arians spared in this place neither the Greek 
text itself, nor the oriental versions, we have inserted this verse, wanting in other 

i The date given by Dr. Zunz (“ Gottesdienst Vortr&ge der Juden," p. 237). 

* Written about the ninth century it would seem. Dr. Zunz, p. 377. 

* “ Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” by Rabbi Abraham Geiger, pp. 311,312. 

« See Talmud Baba Batra , and Filrst (“ Ueber den Kanon,” pp. 21-23). 
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editions, from the notes of Tremellius.” Does any biblical scholar now believe 
that the original epistle of John contained that verse ? We at least hope not. 
Assertions of this kind are to be received with great caution. Now in regard to 
the number of the passages of the Old Testament said to have been corrected, 
there is no uniformity of statement, as we have already seen. Nor in the passage 
from the Mechilta quoted by Geiger, is there any mention made of corrections by 
the Great Synagogue. 

Let us now look at the passages said by Tanchuma to have been corrected by 
the Great Synagogue, in the light of the history of the text in those passages, to 
ascertain, if possible, whether the original text was in fact changed. We begin 
with Gen. xvm. 22, “And Abraham was still standing before Yahweh.” The 
original reading is stated to have been, “ Yahweh was still standing before Abra¬ 
ham.” But we have proof that our present reading goes back to B. C. 330. For 
the Samaritan Pentateuch has the same order as the Massoretic text, . • orrow 
mrr * isb . The LXX. has the same, ' Aftpadp de in ijv korrjKos ivavriov Kvpiov. 


The Targum of Onkelos has the same arrangement, ” DHp • • 
the Peshitto Syriac contains the same position, >C|-o.. 


orrow ; also 

.. >o<n|^|o . In 


the Bereshith Rabba, a commentary on Genesis written in the sixth 1 century, we 
have the following respecting this passage: “And they went towards Sodom; but 
Abraham still stood before the Eternal. The latter is, according to B. Simon, a 
correction of the scribes; (for it cannot be well supposed) that the Shekinah 
waited for Abraham.” 2 This is the first reference to a correction of this text, and 
it rests on the statement of B. Simon, who, according to Dr. Zunz, 3 lived about 
A. D. 166, that is about three hundred and fifty years after the close of the Great 
Synagogue; so that, if the text in Genesis was corrected by these men, it must 
have been done before B. C. 330, 4 the latest date to which we can assign the Sa¬ 
maritan Pentateuch. The Hebrew manuscripts exhibit no variation of text in 
the passage. 5 

The next passage in order is Num. xi. 15, “And let me not see my wretchedness ” 
(Tijro , emended, it is said, for evil). But our present reading is 

supported by the Samaritan Pentateuch, which has VlVD ; the LXX., which 
has rip> k6kohj'iv pov ; the Peshitto Syriac, which reads 
and Onkelos, who renders it m y misery- No 

ent reading of the word.® In Num. xii. 12, we have, “ Let her not be as one 
dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh out of his mother’s 
womb.” In this passage it is alleged that his mother has been substituted 



my wretchedness; 
Hebrew MS. crives a differ- 


p. xxllU 


i This is the date assigned to it by Dr. Weber, “Altsyn. Pal&st. Theol.,* 
i Dr. Aug. Wtlnsche’s German translation of “ Bereshith Rabba,’* p. 233. 

* “ Gottesdienst Vortrttge," p. 46. 

* This is the date assigned to it by De Wette, who is skeptical enough on all these points. 

ft This is manifest from Doederlein’s edition of the Hebrew Bible, accompanied with a large 
collection of readings from the collations of Kennloott and De Rossi, Leipzig, 1793. 

* So far at least as noticed in Doederlein’s edition. 
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our mother; and V"UJO his flesh , for our flesh 


here again 


our Massoretic text is supported by the Samaritan Pentateuch, and substantially 
by the LXX., which has “ her flesh,” and “ womb of mother,” where “ her ” must 


be supplied from the context 


Peshitto Syriac has “his mother” and 


flesh.” Here one of Kennicott’s MSS. has 'IJJOK , and another, ; and two 

have 7 showing that there were different readings of the text in early 

times. The number of alleged corrections in the Pentateuch—by counting Num. 
xn. 12 , as two—is four; and we see no good reason to believe that our 
text does not give us the original reading. 

The next alleged correction in order in the Hebrew Bible, is 1 Sam. m. 13, 
the substitution of Dil 1 ? * or i making the passage read that the sons of Eli 


assoretic 


cursed themselves 


44 


brought a curse upon themselves”), instead 


“ cursing me ” (that is, God). Here the LXX. reads KaKoXoyovvrec reviling God. 
The Tar gum of Jonathan ben Uzziel agrees very well with the Hebrew text, while 
the Peshitto Syriac has, “His sons were treating with contempt the people” 

. One of Kennicott’s MSS. reads +*? me, instead of orf? them. The 



original reading here seems to be very 


In the account of the wicked 


deeds of the sons of Eli, no mention is made of direct blasphemy. We see no 
good reason to think that the scribes would have changed to orf? in order to 
mitigate the crime of Eli’s sons. 

“ It may be that Yahweh will look upon my affliction ” > K*ri 0*^2) > 

2 Sam. xvi. 12. Buxtorf remarks that “ the Massorah in both places 1 quotes this 

passage; it is also reviewed in the book Tanchuma .but in what word the 

correction consists they do not explain. The commentators also here make no 


mention of a correction 


original reading was 


44 


may be that 


Yahweh will look with his eye 0J*^3) and requite ” etc., it is strange that there is 
in the whole Hebrew Bible no other similar construction as seeing with (one) eye; 
but we find the phrase, “ With thine eyes (*pJ*J7D) shalt thou behold ” (Ps. xci. 8). 
And the reading K'thibh *y\]fa after 18 similar to what we find in Gen. xxix. 
32, and also in other places, in which 2 18 prefixed to a noun after this verb. If 
we take the Massoretic reading (K'thibh) and render it “ upon my misery, 
giving to pjf the same sense which Gesenius gives the word in Ps. xxxi. 11 , 
which the context absolutely requires, we shall have no difficulty. The LXX. 
and the Peshitto Syriac agree well with this rendering, the former having h r% 

upon my humiliation. The Targum of Jona- 


yj 



TairuvAoei, and the latter, 
than ben Uzziel has “ tears of my eye.” In this passage the Hebrew MSS. give 
a variety of readings both as K'thibh and K # ri. 

“To your tents , O Israel; now see to thine own house, David. So Israel de¬ 
parted unto their tents” (1 Kgs. xn. 16). Here the Massoretic text has 
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and V*?nX i to thy tents and to his (their) tents, said to have been corrected for 
♦rfr# 1 ? and VTfaft , to thy gods and to his (their) gods . In respect to these two 
words, the Hebrew MSS. present no variation from the Massoretic text. The 
LXX. reads, u To thy tents,” and “ to his tents.” The Peshitto Syriac has, “ 2b 

thy tents .and every one went away to his own town or village (oiThe 

Targunl, “2b thy village. .and to his village .” The parallel passage to this 

is found in 2 Chron. x. 16, in which the reading is the same. It seems to me in 
the highest degree probable that our Massoretic text gives the original reading; 
for what sense would there be in the children of Israel exhorting each other to 
abandon Rehoboam and return to their gods ? Abandoning Rehoboam did not 
necessarily imply a revolt from the true God. But to what gods were they to 
return ? Jeroboam had not yet set up the calf (Apis) worship in Bethel and in 
Dan. Or was the author of Bangs guilty of an anachronism which the scribes 
kindly corrected through an especial affection for the idolatrous ten tribes and 
apostates from the temple worship in Jerusalem ? Not very likely. 

“And, lo, they put the branch to their nose” (Ezek. vm. 17). On this pas¬ 
sage Gesenius remarks, under the word PHI Of > “ In allusion to the custom of the 
Persians (Parsees), who adore the rising sun, holding in their left hand a bundle 
of twigs called ‘ Barsom.’ ” The context explains the matter. Ezekiel had seen 
in vision, in the Lord’s house, twenty-five men with their backs turned towards 
the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the east, and they worshiped the 
sun towards the east. Then the Lord commented on the doings of these men, 
and said, “And, lo, they put the branch to their nose.” As these worshipers of 
the sun had turned their backs upon the temple of Yahweh, and were adoring the 
heavenly luminary, how could they be thrusting their myrtle twigs under the nose 
of Yahweh ? In this passage the LXX. expresses the sense in a general way: 
Tdov airroi uq fiVKrept^ovreq. In the Peshitto Syriac the DSN the Hebrew text is 
represented by “their nostrils;” and in the Targum, by “their nose.” Two of 

Kennicott’s MSS. read DSN- 

“ My people have changed their glory (V71DD) tor that which doth not profit ” 
(Jer. ii. 11). Here it is alleged the original was ♦■flDS m V 9lwy* But the context 
does not suit this latter reading. The statement of the Massoretic text that God’s 
people had exchanged their glory, i. e., God, honor and prosperity, for that which 
profiteth not—the idolatrous worship, with its bad consequences—makes good 
sense. The LXX. has r^v 66%av avrov. The Peshitto Syriac, “My people have 
changed their honor for that which is without profit.” The Targum has, “ My 
people have left my service in which I was bringing them honor,” etc. One of 
Kennicott’s MSS. has ♦"VDD . 

“As they were increased, so they sinned against me; therefore will 1 change 
their glory into shame ” (Hosea iv. 7). Here the original my glory is said 

to have been altered to the present reading t/ietr glory. But the context 
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shows that our present reading is correct; and it is very unlikely that God would 
say, “ I will change my glory into shame.” The LXX. agrees with the Massoretic 
text, and the Peshitto Syriac has, “They have turned their honor into shame,” 
which is also the reading of the Targum. 

“Art thou not from everlasting, O Lord, my God, mine Holy One ? We shall 
not die” (Hab. 1 .12). According to lanchuma, as given both by Rabbi Levy 1 
and Dr. Geiger, 2 the original reading of N 1 ? “ we shall not die ” was 

illO* “ he will not die.” The LXX. reads, ov airod&vufisv. The Peshitto reads, 
“ That we may not die 3 thou art the Lord;” that is, “ thou art the Lord, so that 
we shall not die.” “ No codex has the reading fyiOH ” 4 (thou shalt die), that is, 
mon k*? • The Massoretic reading makes good sense, “ Because thou art the 
eternal and holy God, we shall be saved.” Quite in the same line is the language 
of Christ, “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

“ For thus saith the Lord of hosts, After the glory hath he sent me unto the 
nations which spoiled you; for he that toucheth you, toueheth the apple of his 
eye,” (Zech. n. 8), said to have been corrected from my eye . But in both 

readings the reference is to the divine eye, so that the anthropomorphism is not 
avoided. The LXX. and the Peshitto Syriac have “his eye.” Two of Kennicott’s 
MSS. read my eye. 

“Ye said also, Behold, what a weariness is it! and ye have snuffed at (con¬ 
temned) it, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mai. i. 13). In this passage it is said that 

WIN ™ has been changed into WIN after “ ye have snuffed at.” We, how¬ 
ever, see nothing incongruous in our Massoretic text. In the previous verse the 
Israelites are charged with profaning the name of the Lord by saying that the 
table (the altar) of Yahweh is polluted, and the fruit thereof, even his meat, is 
contemptible, and ye have contemned it, (that is, the altar). The LXX. has “ I 
have blown them away,” and the Peshitto Syriac, “ thou hast blown upon it.” 5 

“ Why hast thou set me as a mark against thee so that I am a burden to my¬ 
self ” (**?J7), said to have been changed from ^*7^ to thee , i. e., a burdentothee (Job. 
vii. 20). But the Massoretic reading also in this passage, makes good sense and 
fits the context. The last part may be rendered, “ Why hast thou (God) made me 
a mark (subject of attack) for thyself so that I am a burden to myself ?” The 
LXX. and the Syriac read, “lama burden to myself.” 

“ They found no answer, and yet had condemned Job ” (Job xxxn. 3). In 
this passage it is alleged that the original was DiY?N! 1 which was changed to 

i ‘ * Chald&isohes Wdrterbucb,” vol. II., p. 664. 

* •• Urschrift und Uebersetz.,’’ p. 810. 

t The Peshitto has * SPaVJ evidently a typographical error for “n’muth.” 

« Doederlein’s ed. Heb. Bib., with readings. 

* The unpointed text DDHCn seems to have led astray both the LXX. and the Syriac trans¬ 
lators. The first takes it as first person singular, and the latter as second singular, with a pro¬ 
nominal affix. 
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3VK that the text read, “ They condemned God/’ But the context certainly 
requires the Massoretic reading: “ They had condemned Job,” and this is the 

sense both of the LXX. and the Syriac, and the Hebrew MSS. show no deviation 

* 

from the Massoretic text. 

“Thus they changed their glory into the similitude of an ox that eateth 
grass,” (Ps. cvi. 20). In this passage, it is alleged that the original his glory 
’H’QD h&s been changed into DTOD glory. It is true that the worshipers 
of the golden calf did—so far as men could—change the glory of God into the 
likeness of an ox, and the Psalmist might have so expressed it, just as Paul says 
respecting the heathen that they “changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man,” etc. (Bom. i. 23). But the Psalm¬ 
ist may have preferred a less direct statement and have written “ their glory (i. e. 
the glorious object of their worship) they turned into the likeness of an ox.” In 
Gen. xxxi. 53 we have an instance of this indirect method of statement: “ And 
Jacob swore by the fear of his father Isaac,” that is the Almighty whom Isaac 
feared. But why should we suppose that the scribes changed the text ? If they 
had scruples about the statement that the glory of God had been turned into the 
likeness of an ox, why might not the Psalmist have had similar scruples ? Both 
the LXX. and the Syriac have “ their glory,” from which there is no deviation in 
the Hebrew MSS. 

“ My soul hath them still in remembrance, and is humbled in me ” (Lam. m. 
20). The change said to have been made in this passage is the substitution of 

for that is in my soul (self) instead of thyself. This presupposes 

that the passage originally had an entirely different meaning from that given in 
the English Version. “ Remember (me) and bow thyself down to me,” would be 
the rendering. The LXX. reads : Kara6olca e*' kfd y xjn >xh w which favors the 
Massoretic text. The Peshitto Syriac translates it: “ Renew (|As]) my soul in 
me,” which presupposes the Massoretic reading in the word under discussion. 
The Hebrew MSS. give no variation of reading respecting the word. It is not 
likely that the verb nW the HYph'il form, with a transitive meaning, was used 
by Jeremiah to express God’s bowing himself down. Besides, in the present passage, 
the word occurs but twice in the Hebrew Bible, viz., in “her house sinks down 
into death ” (Prov. ii. 18); and in “ our soul is bowed down in the dust ” (Ps. xxrv. 
25). When God is called upon to hearken to men’s wants, the language is, 
“ Incline thine ear to me,” Pss. xvn. 6; xxxi. 3, etc., or “ bow the heavens,” etc. 
The HYph'il of is used in these passages. No good reason can be assigned 
for the rejection of the Massoretic reading. 

We conclude with the following reflections upon the whole subject: 

1. The statement that the scribes, that is, the men of the Great Synagogue 
(B. C. 444-196), made changes in the original text to remove anthropomorphisms 
or anthropopathisms, or any unseemly expressions, is not found until three hun- 
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dred and fifty years after the Great Synagogue. The list is not uniform, and the 
entire number, eighteen, is not given until about eleven hundred years after the 
close of this famous council of Jewish scholars. Besides this, the statement is 
too indefinite. No unprejudiced Christian scholar would consider statements of 
a similar character in reference to changes in the New Testament, of any value. 

Can any one believe that the men of the Great Council—said to be one hun¬ 
dred and twenty in number—deliberately voted to change what they believed 
Moses wrote ? Their reverence for the Torah would have prevented them from 
altering any well-established reading. Their motto was “ Put a hedge about the 
Law and make disciples.” They were traditionists. Nor do we think they would 
have changed the language of the prophets in whose inspiration they believed. 
Various readings, no doubt, existed in different MSS. of the Hebrew Bible long 
before the time of Christ, and the School of Ezra may have labored in settling the 
Old Testament text. But were they less scrupulous than their later disciples, the 
Massorites, who would not correct manifest errors in the text, but simply indicated 
the corrections by marginal notes ? The men of the Great Synagogue and their 
followers in the subsequent ages, may have made some mistakes, it is true, in 
their textual criticism. 

Is there any good reason to believe that the Christians of antiquity changed 
any part of what they believed to be the original text of the New Testament ? 
Have the Mohammedans altered their Qoran ? 

These remarks will have but little weight with those critics who believe that 
Ezra wrote a part of the Pentateuch, and that Deuteronomy was forged in the 
name of Moses, seven or eight centuries after that lawgiver; and that various 
documents entering into the Pentateuch were worked over in the time of Ezra, or 
at an earlier period. In that case, why did they not throw out the passage in the 
Pentateuch which represents Aaron, their first great highpriest, as making a 
golden calf for idolatrous worship ? This fact in Aaron’s history, gave the old 
masters in Israel the greatest amount of trouble. 1 Neither have the scribes ex¬ 
punged from the text the blunder of Moses, nor the crimes of David and Solomon, 
nor the crimes and idolatries of the Israelitish people in general. Is there any 
other history in the world that can be compared in point of fidelity to that in 
the Bible, in which the vices and crimes of the people are so faithfully described 
by the pen of their own historians and so carefully preserved in their archives to 
their own infamy? Well did Sir Isaac Newton remark that he found more sure 
marks of truth in the Bible than in any profane book whatever. 

2. Passages of an anthropomorphic and of an anthropopathic character in 
the Hebrew Bible have certainly been allowed by the scribes to stand. Thus we 
have, “ They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden ” (Gen. m. 
8); “ He (God) kept him as the apple of his (God’s) eye ” (Deut. xxxii. 10); u He 
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runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick bosses of (the Almighty’s) 
buckler ” (Job xv. 26 ) ; “ And it repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart” (Gen vi. 6). If such expressions as 
these, and others that might be named, the scribes have allowed to stand, it is 
not likely that they would have modified others that were not more offensive. 

3. The principle, false in one , false in all , cannot be safely applied, either in 
regard to human testimony or written documents. A witness may be unreliable 
in matters in which the truth militates against his own interests, while in other 
cases in which his self-interest is not affected, his testimony may be believed. A 
man may be insane on one subject and perfectly sane on all others. So far as 
pertains to the Old Testament scribes, it seems clear that they were too conscien¬ 
tious to make changes that would diminis h Israel’s disgrace or augment his honor. 
In matters pertaining to the Deity, a zeal for his glory might be supposed to lead 
them to suppress what they thought derogatory to his character in the representa¬ 
tions of his actions given in Hebrew history. But we see no proof that anything 
of the kind was ever done. Pious fraud had no place among the ancient Hebrews. 
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EGYPTIAN NOTES. 

By Prof. J. G. Lansing, D. D., 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


I. BASHMURIC. 


The three different dialects of the Coptic language are called the Saidic, the 
Memphitic and the Bashmuric. The Saidic, as the name indicates, was the dia¬ 
lect of Upper or Southern Egypt. The Memphitic, as the name also indicates, 
was the dialect of the district of Memphis. The Bashmuric dialect was the 

dialect of the Delta, especially the Eastern Delta. But the origin of the term 

6 

Bashmuric is not so evident as the names in the other two cases. There is no 
place in the Delta by the name of Bashmur, or anything like it, to account for the 
origin of Bashmuric as applied to this dialect of the Coptic. This has been inves¬ 
tigated and tested. The following is proposed, however, as furnishing perhaps a 
more satisfactory derivation and explanation of the term Bashmuric. 

Pass along the Delta in early spring, or when vegetation has nicely started. 
The owners of flocks and herds are going forth with them. Inquire of them 


where they are taking their flocks and herds. They reply ° ^" 9 * 


murahum; ” that is, to pasture them . The 


j 


it 



“ Nabash- 


na,” is the Arabic prefix for the 


o y 


first person plural. The 


plural. This leaves the word 



it 


hum,” is the Arabic suffix for the third person 


o y O 

A 



“Bashmur.” The 


j 


it 


ba,” is the 


it 


Bashmuric or Coptic definite article n I or n. We have left, then, the noun ^ 

shamar,” which means pasture, shepherding place . The word is still applied 
to the pasturing fields and plains of the Eastern Delta to-day. This throws light 
upon the origin of the shepherds and inhabitants of the Eastern Delta. They 
were descendants of the Hyksos, the Arabian shepherd kings. Confirmatory of 
this we find far more Semitic words in the Bashmuric than in the other Coptic 


dialects. Does not the Coptic and Arabic 




“ shamar,” to pasture , shepherd , 


give also some added light and force to the corresponding Hebrew ? 
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The Egyptian name given to Joseph by Pharaoh, as recorded in Gen. xu. 45, 


has received the following transliterations and interpretations:— 


Hebrew: roys nm = “ Safnath Paanaah.” 

Septuagint: iravdofi^avfjx = “ Psonthomphanek.” 

Vulgate: 44 Salvator Mundi Savior of the World.” So others. 


Coptic: 


'foJTeOjJh 


1 


<0 



&JTHK 


“Psonthom Phanek.” 


largum , Syriac , and Others: “A Bevealer of Secrets.” 

Qesenius: 44 The Supporter or Preserver of the Age.” 

Others: “ The Food of Life,” or 44 of the Living.” 

Benouf and Budge: 44 t’eft-ent-pa-an*” = “Store-house of the House of Life.” 
Brugsch: 44 Governor of the District of the Place of Life.” 

For convenience sake we may begin at the end of the name, going backwards. 
1st. 44 Paan*.” As the Hieroglyphic and Coptic show, and as nearly all are 
agreed, the last or second part of Joseph’s name, , was, in the old Egyptian, 
44 pa an*.” 44 Pa,” as shown by the Coptic, is here the masculine definite article 


“the,” the Coptic /1 ^ or / f. “An*” is “life” or “living one.” 

Brugsch, in this connection, in his Egypt under the Pharaohs , vol. IL, p. 265, 
makes it “ life.” But in Records of the Past , Brugsch translates, in a Delta in 
8cription of the time of the Hebrews, the same expression “pa an*,” as 44 the 
Living One,” and refers it to God. And so, with good reason, we would render it 

here. |Ve have the corresponding Hebrew expression in *n and D*n “)3D • 

• • • «■» • * •• 

2d. J"U = “nath” in Safnath. The old Egyptian was “ent.” So Benouf, 
Budge, and others. The Coptic has preserved for us the force and significance of 

this old Egyptian word or particle “ent.” The Coptic is 

44 ente,” and signifies the particle 44 of,” or “ of ” the sign of the Genitive case or 
construct state. So it is used not only in Coptic but in old Egyptian inscriptions. 
In the Hieroglyphic this particle was used between a noun and a verb. In the 
Coptic it is used between two nouns. This old Egyptian 44 ent” throws light 

upon, or perhaps indicates something as to, the origin of the Hebrew JIN ; a. g., 

• * 

Gen. rv. 1, “I have gotten me a man” HN = “of” not = “from” (A. V.), 
or [jy = “with” (B. V.). 
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Egyptian Notes. 



3d. £)¥ = “ Saf,” not “ Zaph,” as in the A. V. There has been more discus- 

• 

sion in regard to the meaning of this part of the name. But upon examining the 
Hieroglyphic Lexicon or Vocabulary of Pierret, it is strange to see how there can 
be any doubt as to the word and its meaning. Pierret gives as follows:— 



sef-sen. 




“;teb,” corresponds, in the Rhind papyrus, to Q, 

* 



“sa” = “Alius,” “son.” 

The precise correspondence between the old Egyptian “ Sef“ Sefl,” “ Sif,” 
and this Hebrew , as the first part of the old Egyptian name of Joseph, is 

: t 

evident. “ Saf,” therefore, means “ sonand the old Egyptian name of Joseph 
means, therefore, “ Son of the Living One,” i. e., God. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE, 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 

y. 

Isaiah. 

Lni. 4. See under Gen. xlix. 10. 

-5. “ But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our in¬ 
iquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes 
we are healed.” See under lii. 13. 

“ But he was wounded,” etc. Rav Huna said, in the name of Rabbi Acha: 
The sufferings are divided into three parts,—one for David and the Patri¬ 
archs; one for the generation of the destruction (i. e., for Israel in the exile); 
and one for the Messiah, of whom it is said, “ Yet have I set my king” (Ps. 
n. 6).— YaUcut in loco. 

-6. “And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

The congregation of Israel said to the Holy One, blessed be he! Lord of the 
universe I for the sake of the Law, which thou hast given to me, and which is 
called a source of life, shall I ever enjoy thy light ? What is the meaning of 
“ in thy light shall we see light ” (Ps. xxxvi. 9) ? It denotes the light of the 
Messiah; as it is said, “And God saw the light, that it was good ” (Gen. i. 4). 
This teaches that the Holy One, blessed be he! had already respect to the 
generation of the Messiah and to his works, before the creation of the world, 
and that he preserved that first light under the throne of his glory for the 
Messiah and his age. Satan pleaded before the Holy One, blessed be he! and 
said: Lord of the universe, for whom is the light preserved under the throne 
of glory ? The Holy One answered: For him who is to overthrow and to 
shame thee. Satan said: Let me see him 1 The Holy One said: Come and 
see him 1 When he saw him he trembled and felt upon his face and said: 
Yes, truly, that is surely the Messiah who will throw me and all idolatrous 
nations into hell; for it is said, “ He will swallow up death in victory; and 
the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces ” (Isa. xxv. 6). In that 
hour the nations gathered together and said before the Holy One, blessed be 
he! Lord of the universe, who is he in whose hands we are to fall ? What is 
his name ? What is his nature ? The Holy One replied: Ephraim, Messiah, 
my righteousness—is his name; he exalts his light and that of his generation, 
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and gives light to the eyes of Israel, and redeemeth his people. No nation or 
tongue can stand before him; for it is said, “ The enemy shall not exact upon 
him, nor the son of wickedness afflict him ” (Ps. lxxxix. 22). All his ene¬ 
mies and adversaries shall fear him and go back before him; as it is said, 
“And I will beat down his foes before his face ” (v. 23). Even the streams 
will run before him into the sea; as it is said,“ I will set his hand also in the 
sea, and his right hand in the rivers ” (v. 25). When they flew, the Holy 
One, blessed be he! began to stipulate with him (the Messiah). He said to 
him: The sins of those who are treasured up beside thee will bring thee 
under a yoke of iron, and make thee like this calf, whose eyes are dim, and 

I 

will torment thy spirit with unrighteousness; and because of transgression 
thy tongue will cleave to the roof of thy mouth. Dost thou accede to this ? 
Messiah rejoined before the Holy One, blessed be he ?—Lord of the universe, 
perhaps this trouble is for many years ? The Holy One, blessed be he! re¬ 
plied : By thy life and the life of thy head, a week have I decreed upon thee 
(Dan. ix. 27). If it grieve thy soul, I will expel or afflict thee now. He 
replied before him: Lord of the universe, with heartfelt gladness and with 
heartfelt joy I take this upon myself, on condition that not one of Israel 
shall perish; and that not only those that are alive shall be saved in my days, 
but also those that are hid in the dust; and not only the dead shall be saved 
in my days, but also those dead who died from the time of the first Adam 
until now; and not these only, but also those who have been prematurely 
bom; and not only these, but also all that are in thy mind to create and have 
not yet been created. Thus I consent, and on these terms I take this office 
upon myself.— Yalkut on Isaiah lx. 1. 

LI V. 5. “ For thy Maker is thine husband.” 

“ This month shall be unto you ” (Exod. xn. 2); this is like unto a king who, 
at his betrothal, consigns to his bride only a few gifts. But when he married 
her he consigned to her so many gifts as is becoming a husband. In the same 
manner, this world is a bride, as it is said, “And I will betroth thee unto me 
for ever” (Hos. n. 19); but he only gave to them the moon, as it is said, 
“This month shall be unto you.” But in the days of the Messiah they will 
be married, as it is said, “For thy Maker is thine husband;” and then hef 
will give them everything, as it is said, “And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as 
stars for ever and ever” (Dan. xn. 3).— Midrash on Exodus xn. 22, sect. 15. 

-11. “ Behold, I will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy foundations 

with sapphires.” 

On the words, “This month shall be unto you” (Exod. xn. 2), the Midrash 
remarks that, in the future, God will make ten new things. The fifth is that 
Jerusalem will be built with sapphires, as it is said, “ Behold, I will lay,” etc., 


e 



Hebraica. 



and “ I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of pleasant stones 77 (Isa. uv. 12). And these stones will shine 
like the sun, and the nations of the world will come and rejoice in the glory 
of Israel, as it is said, “ And the gentiles shall come to thy light 77 (ibid., lx. 3). 
—Midrash on Exodus xn. 2, sect. 15. 

LYU. 16. u For the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which I have 
made. 77 

Rabbi Hiya, the son of Tanchum, or as others say, in the name of Rabbi Yo- 
chanan, interpreted our passage thus: King Messiah shall not come till all 
the souls are brought into existence which were included in the divine plan 
at the creation. And these are the souls which are indicated in the book of 
the first man; for it is said, “ This is the book of the generation of Adam 77 
(Gen. v. 1).— Midrash on Koheleih or Ecclesiastes i. 6 \ on Genesis v. 1, sect. 24; 
Talm. Tebamoth , fol. 62, col. a; fol. 63, col. 2. 1 

UX. 15. “ Yea, truth faileth; and he that departeth from evil maketh himself a 
prey. 77 

We have the teaching, Rabbi Judah said, in the generation in which the Son 
of David shall come, the house of assembly will be for fornication, and Galilee 
shall be in ruins, and Gaban laid waste; and the men of Gabul shall go from 
city to city, and shall find no favor. And the wisdom of the scribes shall 
stink, and they that fear sin shall be despised, and the face of that generation 
shall (shamelessly) be as that of a dog; truth shall fail, as it is said, u Yea, 
truth faileth. 77 What is the meaning of “Yea, truth faileth 77 ? Those of 
the house of Rav say that she shall be made into droves (i. e., divided among 
opposing schools or parties), and thus go away. What is the meaning of “ He 
that turns from evil will be regarded as a fool 77 ? Those of the house of 
Rabbi Shilah say, Everyone that departeth from evil shall be counted a fool 
by the world.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 97, col. 1; cf. also Midrash on Song of 
Solomon , 2:13. 

-16. “And he saw that there was no man, and wondered that there was no 

intercessor. 77 

Rabbi Yochanan said, “The Son of David will come only in a generation 
which is either wholly guiltless or wholly guilty; for concerning the former 
it is written, “ Thy people shall be all righteous, they shall inherit the land 
forever 77 (Isa. lx. 21), and concerning the latter it is written, “And he saw 
that there was no man, 77 etc., and it is added, “ For mine own sake, even for 
mine own sake, will I do it 77 (Isa. xlviiI. 11).— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, 
col. 1; YaXkut in loco. 

-17. “ For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation 


i In the latter passages It reads “ Son of David.” 
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Old Testament Passages Messianically Applied. 




upon his head; and he put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and 
was clad with zeal as a cloak.” 

“ He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation” (Isa. lxi. 10). There 
are seven garments which the Holy One, blessed be his name! has put on 
since the world began, or will put on before the hour when he will visit with 
his wrath the godless Edom. When he created the world he clothed himself 
in honor and glory; for it is said, “ Thou art clothed with honor and glory ” 
(Ps. civ. 1). When he showed himself at the Bed Sea he clothed himself in 
majesty; for it is said, “The Lord reigneth; he is clothed with majesty” 
(Ps. xcm. 1). When he gave the law he clothed himself with might; for it 
is said, “Jehovah is clothed with might, wherewith he hath girded himself ” 
(Ps. xcm. 1). As often as he forgave Israel its sins he clothed himself in 
white; for it is said, “ His garment was white as snow ” (Dan. vn. 9). When 
he punishes the nations of the world he puts on the garments of vengeance, 
as it is said, “ He put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, and was 
clad with zeal as a cloak ” (Isa. lix. 17). He will put on the sixth robe when 
the Messiah is revealed. Then will he clothe himself in righteousness; for it 
is said, “ For he put on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of sal¬ 
vation on his head” (ibid.). He will put on the seventh robe when he pun¬ 
ishes Edom. Then will he clothe himself in red; for it is said, “ Wherefore 
art thou red in thine apparel ? ” (Isa. lxiii. 2). But the robes with which he 
will clothe the Messiah will shine from one end of the world to the other; for 
it is said, “As a bridegroom who is crowned with his turban, like a priest” 
(Isa. lxi. 10). And the sons of Israel will rejoice in his light, and will say, 
Blessed be the hour when the Messiah was born; blessed the womb which 
bore him; blessed the eyes that were counted worthy to see him. For the 
opening of his lips is blessing and peace; his speech is rest to the soul; the 
thoughts of his heart confidence and joy; the speech of his lips pardon and 
forgiveness; his prayer like the sweet-smelling savor of a sacrifice; his sup¬ 
plications holiness and purity. O, how blessed is Israel for whom such a lot 
is reserved; for it is said, “ How great is thy goodness which thou hast laid 
up for them that fear thee” (Ps. xxxi. 19).— Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 149, 
col. 1. 


19, 20. “ So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the west, and his 
glory from the rising of the sun. When the enemy shall come in like a flood, 
the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. And the Redeemer 
shall come to Zion, and unto them that turn from transgression in Jacob, 
saith the Lord.” 

Babbi Jochanan said: If thou seest a generation whose prosperity is gradually 
diminishing, look out for him (i. e., the Messiah); for it is said, “And the 
afflicted people thou wilt save ” (2 Sam. xxn. 28). If thou seest a generation 

*5 
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overwhelmed with great calamities as with a flood, look out for him; for it is 
said, “ When the enemy,” etc.—Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 97, col. 2. 

LX. 1. “Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee.” 

Targum : Arise, shine, O Jerusalem, for the time of thy redemption is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is revealed upon thee. 

If you are careful in observing the lighting the lamps, I will let shine for you 
a great light in the future, as it is said, “Arise, shine; for thy light is come.” 
—Midrash on Numbers vm. 2, sect. 15. 

-2. “ For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the 

people; but the Lord,” etc. 

A Sadducee once asked Rabbi Abuhu, When will Messiah come ? He replied, 
When darkness will cover your people. Why dost thou curse me ? asked the 
other. The Rabbi answered, The Scripture says, “For behold, the darkness 
shall cover,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 99, col. 1. 

God will bring darkness over the nations; but to the Israelites he will give 
light; as it is said, “ For behold, the darkness,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus x. 
23, sect. 14. 

-3. See under LIY. 11. 

-21. See under LIX. 16. 

LXI. 5. “And strangers shall stand and feed your flocks; and the sons of the 
alien shall be your ploughmen,” etc. 

A teacher of Elijah’s school said: Once I went from place to place, and I 
found an old man who said to me. What will become of the nations of the 
world in the days of the Messiah ? I said to him, My son, every nation and 
every kingdom that had persecuted and mocked Israel shall see the blessing 
of Israel, and shall return to their dust and have no share in life; for it is 
said, “ The wicked shall see it and be grieved ” (Ps. cxn. 10). But every na¬ 
tion and every kingdom that did not persecute and mock Israel will come in 
the days of the Messiah; for it is said, “And strangers shall stand,” etc.; but 
“ye shall be named the priests of the Lord” (Isa. lxi. 6). — YaUcut on Exod . 
xn. 48. 

-10. See under LIX. 17. 

LXIH. 2. See under LIX. 17. 

-4. “ The day of vengeance is in my heart,” etc. 

Rabbi said: [The days of the Messiah will be] 365 years, according to the 
number of the days of the sun; for it is said, “ The day of vengeance is in my 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is come.”— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 99, 
col. 1. 

See also under Ps. xc. 15. 

Rabbi Saul, of Nava, said, in the name of Rabbi Simeon: If someone asks 


e 
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thee, when the time of redemption comes, reply, “ The day of vengeance is in 
my heart.” Thus it is written.— Midrash on Ecclesiastes xn. 10. 

-16. “ For thou art our father; for Abraham has not known us, and Israel 

acknowledges us not; thou, O Lord, art our father, our redeemer of old is thy 
name.” 

Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachmani, said, in the name of Rabbi Jonathan: 
What is the meaning of, “ For thou art our father,” etc.? In the Messianic 
future, the Holy One, blessed be he! will say to Abraham, Thy children have 
sinned. He will reply: Let them be blotted out, by reason of the holiness of 
thy name. The Lord will then say: I will address myself to Jacob, who, 
having experienced trouble in rearing his children, will perhaps intercede for 
them. He said to them, Thy children have sinned. He replied, Let them be 
blotted out, by reason of the holiness of thy name. He will say, There is no 
rationality in old people, and no counsel in young ones. He will then say to 
Isaac, Thy children have sinned. He will then reply, What! My children and 
not thine ? When, in their eagerness, they said, u We will do and hear,” thou 
didst call them, “ Israel is my first-born son ” (Exod. iv. 22); and now they 
are my children and not thine! What is the extent of their transgression ? 
How many are the years of man ? Seventy, take off twenty, during which no 
p unishm ent is inflicted, 1 and there remain fifty. Take off twenty-five more 
that are spent in sleep, and there remain twenty-five. Take off half of these 
for the time spent in prayer, eating and relieving nature, and there remain 
twelve and a half. These few years of sin, if thou wilt bear them alone, 
well; if not, let half be borne by me, and half by thee. Or shouldest thou 
say that I am to bear them all alone, behold, I have offered myself sacrifidaily 
unto thee. At this they will say (to Isaac), “Thou art our father.” But 
Isaac will say, Instead of praising me, praise the Holy One, blessed be he I 
They will then raise their eyes on high, and say, “Thou, O Lord, art our 
father, our redeemer of old is thy name.”— Talm. Shabbath, fol. 89, col. 2. 

LXIY. 4. “ Neither hath the eye seen, O God, beside thee.” 

Rabbi Yochanan said: All the prophets prophesied only with reference to the 
days of the Messiah; but as regards the world to come, “ Eye hath not seen, 
O God, beside thee,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 99, col 1. 

i Only those who were above that age died in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 29). 
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THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION IN THE TUNNEL OF NEGUB. 

By Hugo Wincklbr, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 


In a tunnel in the neighborhood of Negub, on the Zab river, Layard (Nineveh 
and its Remains, I. 81, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 616) found a slab upon which 
an inscription was engraved. The text has been published by him in his In¬ 
scriptions, plate 35, but in a very mutilated condition. It would be impossible to 
make anything out of the inscription if a recent find did not give the necessary 
material. 

Brit. Mus. 81-6-7. 219 (seal of Esarhaddon) contains the following (only con¬ 
cocted 1 ) genealogy of Esarhaddon: 

8. Aggfir-abi-iddin-na, etc. 

27. apal Sin : abi-ir-ba, etc. 

apal §am-ukin, etc. 

29. li-ip-li-pi da-ru-u Sa Bfl-ib-ni apal 

A-da-si gar 11141,1 Aggfir w 

« 

30. pir’u Pal. Bf. KI (Aggfir) £fi-ku-ru ? ? — 

u-tu ki-§it-ti §a-a-ti. 

K. 2801 Aggfir-a{jf-iddina 

apal Sin-ahi-irba apal §am-ukln, etc. 
lib-lib-bi Sarrfi-ti ga Bfl-BA (ibni or fbug 
or bani) gar 

1114111 Aggfir w ki-git-[ti sa-a-ti] Pal. Bf. 

KI. (Aggfir). 


A. H. 82: 7-14 no number (cylinder of Saosduchinos). 

damag-gum-ukin-apal Aggfir-&bi-iddina.TUB. TUB (liplipi) Sin- 

fi^i-irbfi, etc.lip-pal-pal Sarru-ukin etc.garru-u-ti da-ru-u ga Bfl-ba- 

ni (sic!) apal A-da-si pir’u Pal. Bi. KI. (Aggfir). 

This genealogy was concocted only during the reign of Esarhaddon. 1 It was 
to give the Sargon dynasty, which had simply usurped the throne, the necessary 
line of ancestors: for Bfl-bani and Adasi must be looked upon as the ancestors of 
a dynasty which ruled in primeval times. 3 A similar statement is never found 


i See the introduction to my edition of the Sargon inscriptions, which will soon leave the 
press. 

* I hope to speak more fully of this upon another occasion. 
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before the time of Esarhaddon. This gives us a clew as to who the builder of 
the tunnel of Negub was, for on the fifth line of the inscription the name A-da-si 
can he clearly made out. Before that we must read Bil-BA (= ibni, hani). Ac¬ 
cording to the above it becomes probable that the inscription is the work of Esar¬ 
haddon. His name, it is true, is now lost: hut at the end we must centainly read 
apal Sin-ahi [irba], so that there can he no doubt as to the author of the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

I shall now give the transcription and translation of what I have recon¬ 
structed from the publication of Layard. 


L. 3. apal Sin-&b* [irba 

4. Sarru rabu Sami] dan-nu Sar kiSSati 
Sar matu ASSur apal Sarru-ukin Sar 
matu ASSur Sakkanak Ka-dingir-KI. 

(Bahili) Sar I'mf. [Ku. (Sumfri) u Akkadi 

5 .? li-ip-li-[pi] Bfl-BA 

(ibni) apal A-da-si Sar ASSur 
Ki-Sitti [§a-a-ti. ... 

6 .hiritu bu-tuk(?)-ti 8a ASSur 

na§ir-apli rubu a-lik pa-fna. 

7 .iS-]tu ki-rih naru Zahan fli 

ta-mir-ti Wu Kal-hi- u8ahru-u ?. 


Translation: Esarhaddon.... son of Sennacherib, the great, the powerful 
king, king of the hosts, king of Assur, son of Sargon, king of Assur, suzerain of 

Babylon, king of Sumir and Accad-... (of the) decendants of Bil-ibni, son of 

Adasi, king of Assur.... ? 

6. A canal and tunnel which Asur-na§ir-pal, a prince who lived before my 

time, had caused to be dug from the bed of theZab to the reservoir of Kalbi. 

The remark of Layard (loc. cit.) that the whole intention of the builder was to 
lead the water of the Zab to Nimrud (Kalbi) or to the surrounding plain, agrees 
exactly with the contents of the inscription. 
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i. Crane on Tikknn Sopherim.—Mr. Crane, in writing on the Tikkun So- 
pherim, should have known that in my “ Prolegomena Critica in Yetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum,” pp. 87, 88, 1 have gathered together all the literature upon 
that subject. He must know at least of Geiger’s “ Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel.” From the great work of Ch. D. Ginsburg, “The Massora compiled 
from Manuscripts,” vol. II. (London, 1883), p. 710, he could have learned that 
among the Massorites themselves differences about the D**1£)1D PpH existed. 

Hermann L. Strack, 

Berlin . 


Pronunciation of flliT*—Concerning the original pronunciation of the divine 
name mm , the writer has been accustomed to instruct his classes as follows: 
Though the original vowels belonging to HliT are nowhere given in the Old 
Testament, a contracted form of the name, which has vowels, exists, at the close 
of certain proper names, IfTIf V , liTlfOK » , etc. In the case of other 

-rr jt :-: -rr^: - : 

words, a similar contracted ending represents an uncontracted original form, hav¬ 
ing vowels as well as consonants, as;—i Exod. xxxiv. 8; Josh. v. 14, et. 

I T : ' . 

al., Gen. xvra. 2, et. al., for * 2 Sam. xv. 32, et. al. Assum- 

• • • • | • • 

ing that similar contracted forms proceed from corresponding uncontracted forms, 
J|f7* must represent an original pflH*; or, allowing pj to close the first syllable 

jt v _ :|“ 

mrr- Cf. the form found in Ps. Lxvm. 5, and elsewhere. To recapitulate— 

• * * |t t 

mm contracts to i m in vmry, etc. mnntr contracts to innty’; hence 

t jt : v • |t : • 

mm or mn* is the voweUd original. 

v |- v : |t 

Charles Rufus Brown, 

Newton Centre , Mass. 



The de Sarzec Inscriptions.—The following interesting summary is taken 
from a dissertation (for the doctorate) prepared by Ira M. Price, Ph. D., Morgan 
Park, Ill., and presented to the Philosophical faculty, University of Leipsic: 

“ M. Ernest de Sarzec entered upon official duty as consul of the French gov¬ 
ernment at Bosrah in January, 1877. He had had the advantage of experience in 
desert life—several years in Egypt and in Abyssinia. In Egypt, especially, he 
had acquired a fondness for the study of antiquities. His new position in the 
midst of the empires of the past, in the midst of the ruins of the almost fabu¬ 
lous civilizations of 3000 years ago, fanned this flame into action, and pushed him 
out into the fields of treasures. His zeal and true devotion to the interests of 
science, and most of all his indomitable energy in pushing to realization his 
cherished hopes, set a most worthy example before the consuls of all civilized, 
all enlightened and educated peoples. The beginning of the discoveries was 
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almost contemporaneous with his arrival in the country. Within two months, 
he began his expedition into lower Chaldea. From March 5th to June 11th, 
1877, he conducted his first campaign. February 18th to June 9th, 1878, 
marked his second tour. Upon his return to Paris in July, 1878, the exhibition 
of his discoveries aroused great enthusiasm and he was again sent to Bosrah. 
A third trip was made in January, 1880, and continued three months, during 
which time some of his most important discoveries were made. He undertook 
a fourth compaign November 12th, 1880, to March 15th, 1881. On his return to 
France in May, 1882, he was made 1 Correspondent de Plnstitute de France,’ and 
the fruits of his discoveries were deposited in the Louvre. It was also, at once, 
decided to publish the results of these excavations for the benefit of scholars at 
large. 

“The point of M. de Sarzec’s excavations lay in Chaldea, at Tello, about 
three or four days from Bosrah, about sixty miles north of Mugheir, forty-five 
miles east of Warka, and five east of Hatt-el-IIai, a canal connecting the Tigris 

and Euphrates rivers. The ruins, or hills, of Tello are about four miles long, 
located in the midst of a morass which owes its origin to the numerous branches 
of this canal. In this hill, Tello, which Bassam once visited, near the north-west 
end, de Sarzec made his most important discovery. He lay bare a temple, 
whose outer wall presents the form of a parallelogram about 175 feet long, by 
100 broad. The angles point toward the four points of the compass, contrary to 
the position of the pyramids of Egypt, whose sides occupy this position. This 
temple, as those of Chaldea and Babylonia in general, was found to stand on a 
mound sixteen to twenty feet high. The outer wall is five feet thick, built of 
bricks one foot in length and breadth, cemented together with bitumen, and 
bearing the inscription or name, Qu-de-a. After exposing the walls, de Sarzec 
pushed his way through the doors and windows into this structure. The first 
room into which he entered has a basal measure of 55 x 65 feet. In this room 
he found nine headless statues of dioryte, a large number of fragments of vases, 
and remnants of various other kinds of Chaldean art. In the entire palace he 
found thirty-six rooms of different forms and sizes. In most of them something 
of real interest was discovered. Especially noteworthy was a discovery, made 
here in 1877, of two terra-cotta cylinders, each twenty-four inches in length by 
twelve inches in diameter. Each of these remarkable cylinders contains about 
2000 lines of inscriptions. 

“The inscriptions included in the discoveries of de Sarzec are of several 
kinds. They evidently belong to quite different periods of history. Of those 
published in ‘D^couvertes en Chaldee,’ Livraison*I, plate 2, Nos. 1 and 2 exhibit 
a very rude specimen of writing, rather hieroglyphic than cuneiform. Plates 3 
and 4 give us a better style, not so rude, but still preserving the general outline 
of the same signs that can be seen on plate 2. On plate 7, No. 2, enlarged on 
plate 8, is found a very bold linear form of writing, exhibiting some very ancient 

forms, e. g. ^ in an original O- In the so-called Gudea-insciption, plates 16- 
19, the style of writing has reached an artistic nicety. The lines which charac¬ 
terize the other inscriptions just mentioned, are beginning in a few cases to give 
way to a narrow wedge. In the small inscriptions of plate 29, the wedge is dis¬ 
tinctly seen, especially in No. 1. Further, all these forms of writing, from the 
rudest down to the most artistic, let us into the secret of the origin of a large 
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number of signs, whose original form and meaning hitherto has been enveloped 
in uncertainty. 

“ From a disregard of the question of the direction of writing and reading, the 
question of the origin of the signs has in the past been forced to carry double 
difficulties. From the discoveries of de Sarzec the original direction of writing 
and reading may be considered as settled beyond a question. The attempt to 
explain the origin of the signs, by taking them in the positions in which we find 
them in the later Babylonian and Assyrian, as read from left to right, meets with 
failure in almost every case. On this ground Houghton set forth his explana¬ 
tions, rather guesses, of a large number of signs. In several of his solutions he 
resorted to a method which should have set him on the right track, viz.: that of 
setting the signs upright. To a close observer there had been abundant evidence 
of this primitive direction of writing and reading long before de Sarzec’s discov¬ 
eries. In the works of Dorow and Ker Porter are found figures of seals with 
inscriptions in these early characters. The lines of writing read, as in de Sarzec, 
downwards. This is distinctly shown by the position of the mythical figures at 
their sides. The perpendicular lines also progress from right to left, as do the 
Semitic languages in general (except Ethiopic). The language of the inscrip¬ 
tions is the so-called Sumerian or Akkadian, in its very earliest forms. It is 
further, as distinguished from later productions, hnilingual. It is written in 
what seems to be purely ideographic characters, with no trace whatever of what 
are called dialectical differences. A large number of very small inscriptions in 
the same language are found in I R. 1-6; also, the unilingual inscriptions of 
Hammurabi, the language on many of the seals in the magnificent catalogue of 
the collection of de Clercq, several published seals of the British Museum, and 
many of the tablets published by Strassmaier, belong to about the same class. 
The contents surpass in amount and extent those of all other similar inscrip¬ 
tions. They seem to be principally dedicatory memoirs to the building of tem¬ 
ples. The pantheon is taken up, and each god assigned his place, with his pecul¬ 
iar relations to men. The sources of the materials, the methods of transportation, 

and the purposes for which these materials were used in the building of the tern- 

* 

pies, are all recorded with a nice accuracy. Of the great theme of late Assyrian 
history, such as wars, subjugations, very little is said. Together with Magan 
and Melufcba are mentioned a large number of geographical points, throwing 
much light upon the geography of these old countries. The work already done 
[July, 1886] on these inscriptions embraces a few scattered translations of the 
smaller and less difficult ones, principally by French Assyriologists. These have 
been published, for the most part, in their own journals. Although these have 
been very fragmentary, they have been, by no means, devoid of results. They 
have merely intimated what a mine of information is yet to be derived from an 
exhaustive study of these inscriptions.” 

The author gives about twenty pages, text, translation and glossary, of “ The 
Gudea Inscription” (plates 16-19). A complete work, including the Transcrip¬ 
tion, Transliteration, and, as far as possible, the Translation, Glossary and Sign- 
list, of the published inscriptions of de Sarzec, is promised at an early date. 
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WICKES’ TREATISE ON HEBREW ACCENTUATION.* 


This is really a continuation of a work published by the same author in 1881, 
on the accentuation of the three so-called poetical books of the Old Testament. 
The writer began with the poetical books, partly because the ground to be covered 
would be less, and partly also because these books stood in greater need of treat¬ 
ment. In the work before us Mr. Wickes has employed a truly scientific method. 
No pains have been spared to make the treatment full and accurate. It is not too 
much to say that no work of an equally conscientious or valuable character, has 
ever before been done on this subject. The MSS. in all the principal libraries have 
been collated, a work in itself of great magnitude. 

His presentation of the purposes of the accents is excellent. The distinction 
made and carried out so rigidly between logical and syntactical pauses makes very 
simple what, at least to beginners, has always been obscure. No one can now 
doubt either (1) that the purpose was to draw out the sense and impress it on the 
minds of readers and hearers; or (2) that the meaning thus drawn out is only the 
traditional meaning, and consequently to be disregarded when satisfactory argu¬ 
ments may be presented. 

• Perhaps most interesting will be found the author’s arguments for the later 
date of the Babylonian system of punctuation as compared with the Palestinian. 
His conclusion that the Babylonian is but an attempt to simplify and introduce 
regularity into the older system is well-founded and will be generally accepted. 

What he gives us in reference to the original musical force of the accents, 
though meagre, is more definite than anything which has been before published. 
The highest melodies were represented by Pazer, T'lisa, G6r8§; the medium, by 
Z&rqa (S'gholta), R # bhi(&)\ L'gharme, T'bhir; the lowest, by PaSta, Zaqeph, Ttpb- 
ba, ’Athnab and Sflluq. The distinction of Emperors, Kings, Counts, etc., is justly 
claimed to be fanciful and misleading. It is a distinction originated by early 
Christian writers, and is not found in Jewish grammars. Chapter III. takes up 
the general question of the dichotomy , which lies at the basis of the whole system. 
Its origin is explained to have arisen in connection with the poetical parts of the 
Pentateuch, e. g., Exod. xv.; Deut. xxxn. First applied to these according to 
the principles of Hebrew poetry, it afterwards spread to the prose portions. 
Adopting as a law, that the main dichotomy should always be found where the 
main logical pause would require it, he proceeds to classify under seven heads the 
variations to this law. Variations may be satisfactorily explained as due, e. g., to 
an effort to secure rhetorical effect, to mark special emphasis, or to present a pe¬ 
culiar interpretation. The cases cited are generally well-chosen. Occasionally, 

* A Treatise on the Accentuation or the Twenty-one so-called Prose Books or 
the Old Testament, with a facsimile or a page or the Codex assigned to Ben-Asheb, 
in Aleppo. By Wm. Wickes, D. D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1887. New York: Macmillan <£ 
Co. Price, $1.76 
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however, a text will be found which does not seem to support the author’s view. 
Chapter IV. treats of syntactical dichotomy. The laws for the accentuation of the 
subject, the object, adverbs, prepositional phrases, the vocative, the verb, the pred¬ 
icate in nominal sentences, and conjunctions, under different circumstances, are 
given with their deviations. In Chapter V., the treatment of Sflluq, the presenta¬ 
tion is something like this: The main dichotomy may come on the first word be¬ 
fore Sflluq and be marked by Tiphha or ’Athnat, the former being most common 
(Gen. n. 1; Isa. xxxvi. 1); on the second word, marked by ’Athnah or Tiphlja (for 
the latter, Gen. 1 .13; Exod. xv. 18); on the third or fourth word, marked by ’Ath- 
nat or Zaqeph; on the fifth word, always marked by ’Athnalj. The succeeding 
chapters take up the consecution of ’Athnah, Zaqeph, and the remaining accents. 

An interesting feature of the work is the list of texts, corrected by the rules 
laid down, in connection with each section. Nor are these corrections the work 
of conjecture. Not only do they, as thus amended, accord with the laws deduced, 
but in nearly every case MS. authority is found to corroborate the emendation. 
The arguments by which S'gholta is shown to be subordinate to ’Athnah, and the 
proof that it is but a substitute under certain definite circumstances for Zaqeph 
are, taken together, convincing and conclusive. 

It has been attempted to give a notice of the contents and spirit of this book. 
Further details cannot be added. Criticism, while on some points possible, is 
hardly gracious, in view of the great flood of light which our author, by his pains¬ 
taking labors, has shed upon the subject of the accents. It is sufficient to say of 
this volume what Professor Driver has said of the first: “A more lucid or mas¬ 
terly exposition of a complicated subject could scarcely be imagined.” 

W. R. Harper. 


DELITZSCfl’S ASSYRISCHES WOERTERBUCH.* 


The first Lieferung of Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Woerterbuch has at last made its 
appearance to the great delight of all Assyrian, as well as general Semitic, stu¬ 
dents. It consists of 168 large quarto pages, written in Delitzsch’s characteris¬ 
tically plain hand. These pages carry us from ^ to "HK. • In his preface, the 
author states that he hopes to finish this work in ten such Lieferungen of 160 pp. 
each, i. e. in all, 1600 pp. 

The author has compiled his lexicon in strict concordance with the rules 
laid down in his Prolegomena . These are in brief, 1) the explanation of the 
Assyrian by means of the Assyrian, references to be made to the other Semitic 
languages only when necessary to bring out the meaning more clearly, or for the 
sake of comparison; 2) the arrangement of the stems alphabetically and the 
placing of all derivatives under their respective stems; 3) the separation of the 
Proper Nouns from the lexicon proper; 4) the separation of the most important 
notes from those of less importance and from mere theories. The former are in 


* A88YRI8CHE8 WOERTERBUCH ZUR QE8AMXTEK BISHER VEROEFFENTUCHTEN KEILSCHRIFT- 
LTTERATUR UNTER BERUECK8ICHTiaUNO ZAHLREICHER UNVEROEFFENTLIGHTER TEXTS VOD 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Prof. ord. hon. f(ir Assyriologie und Semitiscbe Spraohen an der 
TJniversit&t Ltepzig. Erste Lieferung. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sohe Buch hand lung, 1887. 4to. 
168 pp. M.90 
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large type, the latter in smaller type, or classified as foot-notes. Naturally a 
great many things have been inserted which would not find place in a Hebrew or 
Arabic lexicon; for example, the publication in extenso of many unpublished 
texts. This was found necessary, because a great many texts had been published 
very imperfectly, and others of great importance had not been published at all. 
This methojd adds greatly to the bulk of the lexicon; and yet it is far preferable 
to that suggested by Prof. Lyon, viz.: that the texts should rather be published in 
different numbers of one of the journals devoted to Assyriology. It is, to say the 
least, the simpler and more convenient method of the two. 

Although this lexicon appeared only last April, it has already received much 
criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, fair and unfair. 1 

A book should, in so far as possible, be judged from the stand-point of the 
author, and not from that of the critic, or, to be more explicit, Delitzsch’s Assyr- 
ischee Woerterbuch should be judged from what it professes to be, and not from what 
other people think it should be. The author announces that his book is to be a 
complete lexicon to all the inscriptions heretofore published, and to some— not 
all —unpublished inscriptions. One reviewer 2 is unreasonable enough to say in 
one col umn that the book should have been made a pocket-dictionary instead of 
what it is, and, a few lines below this statement, that the book is of no value 
because it does not contain all the words in all the unpublished and as yet 
unnumbered and even unwashed tablets in the British Museum. How long 
would we be compelled to wait if Delitzsch had not published his lexicon until all 
the tablets in the British Museum were classified and read ? Mr. Pinches, with the 
assistance of others, has worked indefatigably during the last nine years to bring 
about this classification. And yet how many thousands of tablets remain un¬ 
touched ? Again, Mr. Smith should have criticized the fundamental principle laid 
down by the author in his Prolegomena , viz.: that the Assyrian should, in so far as 
possible, be explained by and through the Assyrian, instead of denouncing him 
because he has not filled his book with numerous comparisons from the Arabic, a 
language which is, relatively speaking, remotely related to the Assyrian. 

Prof. Delitsch has endeavored to arrange each word under its root in alpha¬ 
betical order. No one can appreciate the difficulty of this work who has not 
made a similar attempt. The arrangement according to stems in the other Se¬ 
mitic languages must be considered as mere child’s play when compared to the 
Assyrian. Our author has, in all probability, made many mistakes in this arrange¬ 
ment, and he himself is the last one to claim perfection for his work. Where he 
was in doubt as to the stem of a word, he has frankly admitted his doubt. His 
theories, in such cases, have been added in smaller type and in many cases with 
the greatest reluctance. 

The author, so far as we have seen, has made no direct statements as to his 
present position on the Sumero-Akkadian question. As far back as the third 
edition of his Assyrische Lesestuecke (July, 1885), he has carefully avoided the terms 
Sumerian and Akkadian, preferring the more general and non-committal term 
“Non-Semitic.” In Dr. Zimmern’s Busspsalmen, he admits that more scientific 
methods and more convincing arguments must be used against the Anti-Akkadists 

i Cf. Prof. D. G. Lyon’s most fair and appreciative review In the Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society, at Boston, May 1886; A. 8. Smith, in the Academy, July 23,1887 ; E. in the Exposi¬ 
tor , Sept., 1887. 

s A. S. Smith, in the Academy, July 23,1887. 
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than have heretofore been used, if the Akkadists wish to win their points. From 
several indirect statements, however, one is led to believe that Delitzsch is gradu¬ 
ally drawing nearer and nearer to the Anti-Akkadist school of Hal4vy. His 
remarks are still very guarded and only serve to make one inquisitive in respect 
to the real views of the author. All Assyriologists would be pleased to have a 
plain and concise statement of his present views on this question. 

Another point, going hand in hand with the preceding, may be noticed, viz.: 
that the author explains as good Semitic many words hitherto regarded as loan¬ 
words. Nothing else could be expected, after the remarks made above. Aba is 
placed under the stem HDN 1 1 and translated u Sec re tar,” with the additional 
remark that there is no doubt that it is “ gutsemitisch.” Abkallu, with less 
emphasis, however, is also regarded as a good Semitic word—contrary to Haupt, 
who takes it as a loan-word—composed of ab + kallum, cf. pp. 32, 33. The 
author’s treatment of abarakku, abrakku (pp. 69, 70) is new and interesting. 
On p. 72, the expressions bi ti ab t u, Tig. vi. 99 = “ mein zerstdrtes Ilaus” and 
ab-ta-a-ti, Neb. Bors. n. 10, = “die zu Grunde gegangenen,” are explained 
by placing abtu and abtati under the root • Mr. Smith 1 in “The Bor- 
sippa Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar,” along with a multitude of other false 
derivations, says: “ This certainly means ‘stories.’ I think the root is HHiD •” 
He had evidently paid but little attention to Delitzsch’s Assyrisches Woerterbuch 
before writing this article (it appeared in July, about two weeks before the review 
in the Academy) or he would have noticed the derivation given by Delitzsch. Cf. 
also Assyr. Woerterbuch , p 109. Agurru from a stem “to surround.” 

Delitsch distinguishes two agurru’s (as he had already done in his “ Vorlesun- 
gen”), viz: agurru, i. = “Umschliessung,” “Einfassung,” “Umkleidung,” 
and agurru, n. = “baked clay,” “bricks,” always used collectively. 

On pp. 119, 120, new light is thrown on the difficult word adaguru which 
occurs in Nimrod Epos xi. 149. Cf. also e d 1 u from the stem instead of 

etlu , pp. 150, sqq. 

Many more interesting words and references could be cited, but lack of space 
forbids. In conclusion, it may be said that the first Lieferung contains even more 
material than could have been expected. The typographical execution is splendid. 
It is a monumental work and deserves the kind attention of all Semitic students. 
Many will not be able to agree with the author in all that he says, but all will 
recognize the hand of a master in this book. That the author’s life may be pro¬ 
longed until he brings this—his life’s work—to completion should be the earnest 
wish of every Semitic student. Robert F. Harper, 

Tale University. 

TABLEAU COMPARE DES ECRITURES BABYLONEENNE ET ASSYREENNE.* 

The body of the very useful and much needed work before us consists of a 
syllabary giving the archaic and the various modern forms of two hundred and 
ninety-six characters, to which, in a supplement, eleven are added, making a total 

i In the Babylonian and Oriental Record , July, 1887. 

* A. Amiaud et L. M6chineau, Tableau compare des Ecritures Babylonienne et As- 

8YRIENNE ARCHAIQUES ET MODERNE8 AVEC CLAB8EMENT DES 8IGNE8 D'APRES LEUR FORME 

archaique. Paris: Lcroux . 1887. 12fr. 
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of three hundred and seven numbers. The archaic forms occurring on the mon¬ 
uments discovered in the plains of Chaldsea by de Sarzec are taken as a basis, and 
for the first time appear classified according to a certain system. Underneath the 
archaic form or forms of each character are ranged, in two parallel columns, the 
various equivalents in the more modern styles down to the current forms, all the 
Babylonian styles being to the left of the dividing line and the Assyrian to the 
right, the distinct forms in each column being further subdivided according to 
their derivation from the assumed prototype. This plan of arrangement, for ob¬ 
vious reasons, is an exceedingly convenient one. In this way the confusion to 
the eye is avoided which would result from a single array of signs, and the detec¬ 
tion of a desired character is greatly facilitated, while, at the same time, the com¬ 
parison between the Babylonian and Assyrian forms being at command, a survey 
of the entire field can be more readily obtained. Reference to cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions are given for every single form, with the exception of the current Assyrian 
and Babylonian ones (which close the list under each number), where, of course, 
no references are required. In fifty-five instances (out of the three hundred and 
seven numbers) the archaic forms have not yet been found on the monuments, 
and have therefore been conjecturally constructed; but only when it has been pos¬ 
sible to decompose the modem form into its parts, and when, for these parts, ar¬ 
chaic equivalents exist, have the conscientious authors ventured to supply missing 
links in the chain. On the other hand, in twenty-five cases, our authors have not 
succeeded in assimilating the archaic form to a modem equivalent; and in six 
cases the assimilation is marked as uncertain. Following the syllabary comes a 
table of the numerals in the Gudea inscriptions, also with, the Babylonian and 
Assyrian forms, and upon these, two lists, in modem Assyrian characters, arranged 
in the usual order, the first of which contains such signs as are referred to in the 
syllabary, together with the number under which they are to be found, and the 
second, those that are not, the two together forming, as the preface assures us, a 
complete index of the cuneiform signs at present known. 

We should have liked to have seen a third list added, giving the old Babylonian 
forms with their equivalents in the current Assyrian style, for the benefit of those 
who are passing from the latter to the study of the former, and perhaps even a 
fourth list giving a similar arrangement of the characters in the modem Babylon¬ 
ian style might not have been superfluous. 

An important and curious fact results from a study of the development of the 
cuneiform system such as is now, thanks to Messrs. Amiaud and M6chineau, 
placed within easy range of every student. 

There was nothing which, in the early days of the decipherment, puzzled 
scholars so much and served to cast such suspicion in “lay” circles upon the 
results reached by the decipherers, as the polyphonic character of the signs. How 
was it possible, it was asked, that a single character should have the values “u§” 
and “nit,’ 1 or “kal,” “dan,” “rib” and “lab”? We have long since ceased to 
wonder at this. It is rather the poly-ideographic character of the signs that may 

+ 

now more justly call forth our surprise. The association due to synonymity, or 
similarity of ideas, is of course the most important factor in accounting for the 
various significations which a character has acquired. In this way the sign which 
means strong is also used for the synonyms of strong; that for mouth may designate 
/ace, countenance, hence form , as well as to speak , command and word or order. A 
second factor is the association due to similarity of sound , to which the reviewer 
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recently called attention in a paper read before the American Oriental Association. 1 
According to this principle identity or similarity in sound leads to the employment 
of a sign to express objects not otherwise related. Thus the character which, as 
an ideogram, has the value “libittu” brick, is extended to “lipittu” fence; and in 
the same way, merely through closeness of sound, “tukultu” help and “takiltu” 
apparition , are brought together; and many more the like 

A third factor which is now, by the “ Tableau Compare,” placed beyond doubt, 
is the fusion of two, and in some cases of three, signs, originally distinct, into one. 
Messrs. Amiaud and M6chineau call attention to eight cases where this process 
has taken place. The sign, for instance, which has the phonetic values “u§” and 
“nit” (No. 137 of Delitzsch’s “Schrifttafel”) has two entirely distinct archaic 
prototypes. Now we know that “u§” is the “Sumero-Akkadian” for Assyrian 
“zikaru” mate, and “nit,” an abbreviation of “nita” or “nitah,” is the equivalent 
of “ridu” stream , effusion . There seems to be no connection whatever between 
these two terms; but on the assumption that the one of the archaic prototypes 
represents “us” and the second “nit,” and that it is merely by the flowing together 
of the two forms in the modem styles that the two terms have been thrown to¬ 
gether, the difficulty is cleared away. The same applies to “bar” and “mas” (No. 
47 of the “Schrifttafel”), for which again there exist two archaic forms. The sign 
“§ar,” “bir,” etc. (No. Ill), presents an interesting feature. While in the modem 
Babylonian there has taken place a fusion of only two forms, in the current As¬ 
syrian the process has gone still further and a third form, for which as yet a sepa¬ 
rate character is to be found in the former, has in the latter been thrown together 
with the other two. But the most interesting of the instances cited is that of 
“ku,” etc. (No. 288), which reverts to no less than four archaic forms. 

On the other hand, and as a kind of compensation, we find at least one in¬ 
stance where the contrary seems to have taken place, and signs are differentiated 
in modem styles which in older types are not distinguished. In the case of Nos. 
216 and 219 (according to the “Schrifttafel”) the further back we go, the less dif¬ 
ferences do they show, and in some of the Nebuchadnezzar texts there is practic¬ 
ally none at all; so that, although the archaic form for the latter has not yet been 
found, it is very probable, as our authors say, that the two descend from “a single 
and common primitive form.” But even if this be not admitted, the forms must 
have been so alike as to have been mistaken for one another. In no better way 
can we account for the fact that the latter has so many phonetic values, “bir,” 
“pir,” “lab” “lib>” ^ common with the former, and is furthermore used to 
express such ideas as “namaru” to be bright and “nuru” light. The sign, as is 
known, also designates “§abu” warrior and “ummanu” army, with a correspond¬ 
ing phonetic value “$ab” (whence “§ap” and “zab”); and if we may be permitted 
to venture a further conjecture, it is that, in the latter sense, the sign is an abbre¬ 
viation of “SAB” and “ZUN.” A parallel instance would be No. 288, which in 
the sense of “§ubatu,” “nalba§u” dress, seems to be an abbreviation of No. 291. 2 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

_ University of Pennsylvania. 

i Proceedings for May, 1887, pp. 18-22. See also Zimmern, “ Busspsalmen,” p. 6. 

sin the “clothing” list, V R. 14,15, Nos. 288 and 291 are used interchangeably as determin- 
a tires. 
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THE HEBREW TETRAMETER. 

By Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New Fork City. 


In the Hebraic a, April, 1886,1 gave an account of the Hebrew trimeter, 
and in April, 1887, specimens of the strophical organization of the trimeters. I 
now propose to give some examples of the tetrameter, and in the articles soon to 
follow, to consider the pentameters, hexameters, and the poems of mixed rhythm. 

The tetrameters are measured by four beats of the accent, and are often 

m 

divided by a caesura into two halves, with two beats of the accent in each part. I 
shall first give a poem of equal strophes, and then specimens of strophes of differ¬ 
ent number of lines. 

1. Psalm xl vi. has three strophes with refrains. The refrain is missing in 
the Hebrew text at the close of the first strophe, but I take the liberty of restor¬ 
ing it. 

Strophe I. 

rjn riDno i vfr on^x 
-ixo xvoj 1 nnxa mry 
px Tom 1 xno-x*? p-*?y 

o*o» 1 onn DIOS’! 

vo’o non’ ion’ 
vyixjq onn wjn* 

uoy mxov mrr) 

, . > Refrain. 

Spr ’.-frx I tf? SJB'O ) 

The strophe is composed of three synonymous distichs. Four lines are te¬ 
trameters having a caesura in their midst. The last two lines are trimeters, where 
there is no such caesura. It is not uncommon for tetrameters to have occasional 
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trimeter lines to make the movement more rapid, especially at the beginning and 
at the end of strophes. The refrain is a trimeter in the first line and a tetrameter 
in the second line. 


Strophe II. 

fVty ’JDiPD BHp 

Dion *72 I r?21p2 D’ff?K 

•ipa nua*? i D»n*7K mry* 

n’D‘700 IDO I D ,l U ion 

ptt xion i Vnpa fru 

uoy mN 2 v mm) . 

. , > Refrain. 

2pr \-m 1ajB'o J 

This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs. The second 
line is a trimeter. The last four lines are fine examples of the use of the caesura. 

It seems to me quite possible that originally belonged to the second 
line. This would make both lines tetrameters, and the parallelism would be 
complete. A prosaic copyist would be likely to make such a mistake. 

Strophe HE. 

mrr mfasjo I lrn ■o'? 

pN2 m m I OB' "IB'K 

pun nxp-iy i monfro fwvq 

mn pfpi i latr n^p 

D’rf?N OJN-’D i urn win 
pN3 Dm I D*U3 om 

uqy most mm> 

, , > Refrain. 

3pr ’n*7N I Vt? OJB'O \ 

This strophe is also composed of three synonymous distichs, all tetrameters. 
The traditional text inserts after the fourth line trio fpB» nY?jy . This is 
not only a trimeter, but it destroys the uniformity of the poem by making the 
strophe of seven lines instead of six, and by making a tristich in a Ps alm com¬ 
posed elsewhere of only distichs. This line has probably crept in from the 
margin as a kindred idea. 

2. Psalm xhi. gives an example of gradual decrease in the lines of strophes, 
the first strophe being a complaint, the second a petition, and the third conclud¬ 
ing with confidence in Jahveh. 
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Strophe I. 

mu ’jrotrn rnrr rux-iy 
ooo *pfl-nx Tnon rux-iy 
♦pfija mvy rwx rux-iy 
oov ♦aa'ja pr rox-iy 

’D’N D*n» rox-iy 

The traditional text omits ! 7 JN“ 7 if at the beginning of the fourth line, but 
gives it in every other line. This omission reduces the line to a trimeter and 
destroys the symmetry of the strophe. It should be restored. 

Strophe II. 

♦nPx mrr i ojy noon 
mon je^x-p i ot rrvxn 

vrby O’x -iox’ p 

oiox o nst 


Strophe III. 

’nnoo “poro oxi 

prynera o'? Pjp 

^oj-o i ninO m’tpx 


The first and second lines of the third strophe are trimeters in order to make 
a more rapid movement. The caesura is evident in the last tetrameter line. 

3 . The Dirge of David over Jonathan, 2 Sam. 1. 19 - 27 , is a fine example of a 
tetrameter with refrains. There is great difference of opinion as to its strophical 
organization, due to the place of the three refrains. I am of the opinion that we 
have three diminishing strophes, the first and second beginning with the refrain, 
the latter made up entirely of the refrain itself. The refrain varies slightly. Its 
basis is DHOJ px, which appears in the first and last refrain in this 
trimeter form; but, in the second refrain, it is lengthened into a tetrameter by the 
addition of nonPon-pifu • The refrain is still further modified in the first 
example by being preceded by *7*7(7 "ITOOD" 1 ^ *2¥TT 5 in th© second 

instance by being followed by *7*7(7 TjTflDD jrUlJT > and in the last exam¬ 
ple by being followed by ( 70 ( 7^0 • 


Strophe I. 


V?n p’iniM-ty 1 Pxne* ’nvn 

DH13J Y?£U p’X 


Refrain. 
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(a) 

roa nan *?x 
p'jpe'x nmna i neon *?x 

D’nc^fl nua 1 ronaen p 

□ton ma i natyn p 

(b) 

‘jd-'jx yato nn 
mann Hen aato naa-to 

amu pa tya oe'-’a 
peo iretoo i l nxe' pa 

(c) 

amaj a^na i ato ana 
mnx aea-x*? i pan’ ne>p 

opn aien-x 1 ? i ‘nxe’ anm 

(d) 

aauam aonxjn i pann *71x1? 

rnaj x 1 ? i aniaai an”na 
hu nmxo I ftp aneaa 

(e) 

naaa Vixtox i toe* nua 
□any ay i ae> aaeoto 

pena 1 ? *?y i army .“ftyan 


Strophe II. 


narftarrpm ama: to *px 

*ftn Tniaafty parr 


Refrain. 



pair »nx i ^fty toy 

nnx^u nxa i ft nayj 
a’ea nanxa 1 ft ^nanx 


Strophe III. 


amu to i’x 

narfta fta naxn 


| Refrain. 
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If the refrains were absent or were not in their present position, it would be 
easier to divide the dirge into two tetrastichs and four tristichs, each of these 
being complete in itself. We have marked these by letters attached to the 
text. The first lines of the tetrastichs (a) and (b) are trimeters; but the other lines 
are tetrameters, some of them with the caesura evident. The Massoretic text 
reduces the tetrameter lines of the first tetrastich to trimeters and the trimeter to 
a dimeter by the use of the M&qqeph, and in the second tetrastich makes the two 
closing tetrameters into pentameters by omitting the M&qqephs, but this is with¬ 
out regard to the rhythm. 

In the first tristich (c) the tetrameters are evident with caesuras. In the 
second tristich (d), it is usual to attach to D.TTO ; this breaks up 

the two tetrameters into three lines, a trimeter, dimeter and trimeter, which is 
hardly likely. Moreover, by arranging as we have done, the caesura appears in 
each line and the thought is stronger and better. In the third tristich (e), the 
caesuras are noticeable. In the fourth tristich (f), we disregard the Massoretic 
accents and restore the lines to their tetrameter form, and thus greatly improve 
the rendering. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother, Jonathan; 

Thou art sweet to me, thou art very wonderful; 

Thy love to me, is more than the love of women. 

4 . One of the finest odes in the Old Testament is given in Exod. xv. It has 
a refrain which does not appear at the close of the strophes, but is given apart 
from them. It should be placed at the close of the strophes. The strophes 
increase, the second strophe being twice the length of the first, and the third 
strophe three times its length. The refrain is 

nto nxn i riirr*? rrraK) 

_ , > Refrain. 

DO HOT I Wn DID ) 

The movement is clearly tetrameter, with the caesura in the midst of each line. 

Strophe I. 

nyiur 1 ? »‘r*m i rr-mon ny 

mjoonto ok-vYm* i vtuki Ok-ht 

vxr mrr i norfro-B*** mrr 
oo rr*v i Yvm runa-rrono 

epo-oo ijod i y&w nnooi 

pmoa m» i io’dd’ norm 

hnj nto-o t mnO rrvB'N) 

> Refrain. 

do non i om did s 
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The caesura is striking in each of these lines. The arrangement agrees with 
the usual division of the lines, except in the second line, which is divided in the 
Massoretic text into two lines, spoiling the movement. Line 6 is a pentameter. 
We find that occasionally at the end of the strophe tetrameters are lengthened to 
pentameters, just as we have seen that they are sometimes shortened to trimeters. 

Strophe II. 

ro3 nmo i mm *p*o» 

mx pnn i mrr *p»o» 

•pop D“inn i yntti 3-01 
• e>p3 loVsx* i inn rf?tan 

D’o lony: i “pax rrroi 

d^u m 103 mi 
D’ 3*731 nonn *ixsp 
x&x tpnx i onx nox 

WDi lOX^On i 'tw p^PTX 

H’ loemn i ’37n pnx 

o’ iod 3 i im*i3 nseo 

onnx D’03 maiys thv 

nxj nw»31 mm*? .tvb'x 

D’3 non 1133TI DID 


Refrain. 


There is no departure from the tetrameter movement in this long strophe. 
In most of the lines the caesura is plain. In the Massoretic text, lines 5 , 6, 7 are 
changed into trimeters by the misuse of the M&qqeph. 


Strophe III. 

mm 0*7X3 17303 ’0 

enp3 -rwo i n303 ’o 

x*7S nvy i n*7nn xnu 

px iop3n i *p’ 0 ’ moj 
n*7XJ roy i *]ion3 mm 
"jcnp mj-*?x i ~|W 3 n*7m 

pm» D’oy wot? 

ntr*73 *3^* i rnx *7T» 

D17X ’£)V7X 11*7n3J rx 

njn iornx* 1 3xio tyx 
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JJT33 ♦3B» *?3 13DJ 

inai nno’x i Drrty ‘jan 
pK3 iot i yrnr ^133 
mrr -py i i3jr iy 
nop ir-oy i i3jr ly 
"jn^m ir»31 loyoni loxan 
mrr ntya i yoafr pao 

■p* DJD i mrr tnpn 
r?N3 nw’31 mrr 1 ? .tvdn ) ^ . 

> Refrain. 

o*a non i oom did s 


In this strophe of eighteen lines there is a single departure from the tetram¬ 


eter movement. 


assoretic text reduces a few of the lines to trim¬ 


an improper use of the M&qqeph 


last line fAn* is to be preferred 


to . 


We now have a supplementary line which seems not to have belonged to 
original poem. It is just such a supplement as we often find in the Psalter. 


-yn o'rtffr i y>D’ mrr 

6. The difference between the tetrameters and trimeters may be seen in Psalm 
lxxxix., where there is a paraphrase of the covenant with David in seven 
strophes of eight trimeter lines each, enclosed in five strophes of twelve tetrame¬ 
ter lines. We shall give the tetrameter strophes and the opening and closing 
trimeter strophes. 


Strophe I. 

rrve'N o'jiy i mrr non 
♦aa yuioN nm 1 ? 

r?33’ ion o'ny ’mox-’a 

ora yyy\m pn o’Dtr 

nro 1 ? nna ♦ms' 

nay in 1 ? W3W 

-pnr pax o^iy-iy I 

TJND3 ITrll 1 ? ’n’331 J 

mrr ybz i d»qp nn 

o’enp ^npa i "pirat «]X 

mrr? i pntra ’o-’3 
dPn ’3331 mm 1 ? noi’ 
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There are two things to be noticed in this strophe: (1) The caesura is not very 
evident in any of the lines and is not present in the most of them; and (2) the four 
lines referring to the covenant with David assume the trimeter movement as a 
preparation for the long paraphrase of the covenant itself. 


Strophe II. 

nan o’enp-riDa pjo 

mrr va’aD ^a-ty xnin 

pioa *o i rma¥ ♦rf?# 

“pnia’aD pnroNi i rv pan 

o’n nm a i 'jeno nnx 
onat?n nm i v*?j nm 
am 7 ?na man nm 

7am mra i yy jmra 

pN i dw "p 

omD’ nm i ntto *?an * 
omna nm i pon pax 

urv potra i ponm man 

In this strophe most of the lines disclose the caesura. There is no departure 
from the tetrameter movement except in the second line of the traditional text. 
This becomes tetrameter by taking mn* from the following line, so that each 
line will have a divine name in the order ^, HliT > fillOlf • 

Strophe III. 

rmaa ny i ynr p 1 ? 
pro’ onn i pr ryn 
pNDa pao i oatroi pnv 
poa ionp’ i now non 
njmn yr i nyn nm 
pa^rr poa mxa nvr 
ovn ^a i p 7 r poeo 

ion’ pnpnmi 

nm 10 ry nman-’a 
imp onn pauroi 

uno nm7 ’a 
: ua*?o ‘wne* tsnnpTi 
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This strophe has tetrameter lines mostly with caesuras, until we come to the 
ninth line, which is a half line. This is followed by trimeters, preparing the way 
for the paraphrase. 

Strophe IV. 

pro man rx 

noxni "porf? 

nry ♦me' 
oyo nma ♦nionn 
♦nay *rn »nxifD 

vnne'D ’trip foeo 

ioy pan o'-new 
uvoxn Tnr e\a 

The change of movement here is quite evident. It is obscured by the 
traditional text at the beginning, which reads 

• “pop prro man rx 
noPy "try *jw noxni 

This is quite possible. But a study of the strophe as a whole as compared with 
the following strophes urges to the division of lines that I have made. We now 
omit strophes 6-9 which are all trimeters and give 

Strophe X. 

vnx po» nionn 
vanx *o nnoerr 
onn niv a’trnpx 
norftoa inopn x^i 

innoo naen 
.nmuo px 1 ? lXDai 
voV?y »o» mrcpn 
nena Py n*oyn 

This strophe has all trimeter lines except the single dimeter in line five. 

Strophe XI. 

nub nnon i mrr no-ny 

•pan e>x 10a nyan 
Pn no i onx nar 
onx-oaPa nxna i xitr n oPy 
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roo-nKT xVi i mrp -oj-’o 

VlNtT TO I WflJ ti? O’ 

’jix tratrtnn "]hdh rrx 
iroioxu in'? nwn 
■pny nsnn i *r»« -or 

D’oy mtHw i p’ra *rmr 

mrp -pnx isnn mat 

"jirtro rvopy tain i&x 

This concluding strophe agrees with the three opening ones in being a 
tetrameter. Many of the lines disclose the caesuras. There is a textual change 
in line three, by inserting instead of OX , in accordance with line nine. 
The eighth line is the only trimeter. This would become a tetrameter if we 
inserted , the relative, as we must, indeed, in the translation. The 
is used in lines eleven and twelve. One would expect it here rather than that the 
poet should neglect the regularity of his rhythm. 

There are not so many tetrameters as trimeters and• pentameters in Hebrew 
poetry. One of the finest specimens of the tetrameter is the Song of Deborah, 
which is divided into three parts, with three strophes and thirty lines in each part. 
These examples will be sufficient to indicate the various forms of the tetrameter. 
In the next number, I propose to give specimens of the pentameter. 
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THE TEXT OF MICAH.* 

By Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, O. 


This is the first half of a new commentary on the book of Micah. The 
author, already favorably known for his work in Syriac, “found it advisable to 
separate from the commentary proper, all that should precede as preparatory 
work, especially the inquiry concerning the state of the text.” He had in mind 
to present the text-critical material in its completeness, in order to base upon it a 
judgment of its value and some conclusions as to the method of Old Testament 
text-criticism in general. After a brief introduction and a sketch of the work 
already done in this regard, he therefore takes up the critical material, verse by 
verse, judging its value in each particular case. He then sketches at length “ the 
results of the text-critical inquiry.” This text-critical part occupies more than 
two-thirds of the book. The remainder is devoted to questions of literary criti¬ 
cism, with special reference to recent attacks upon the unity of the book. 

As attention is directed, just now, to Old Testament text-criticism, this book 
is one of real importance; for it gathers and presents a considerable part at least 
of the material by which the text of the Book of Micah must be settled. “ Two 
opinions,” are the author’s opening words, “belong to the axioms of recent Old 
Testament exegesis: that the text of Micah’s prophecies is a corrupt text, and 
that in the ancient versions we have the means of correcting it.” Without dis¬ 
cussing the use of the word axiom, these two propositions are certainly very 
widely held; and the present reviewer at least is fully convinced of their truth. 
Let any one who is fairly familiar with Hebrew try to read the book—say espe¬ 
cially chs. i. and n.—and he will be driven to the conclusion that the text has 
suffered materially in transmission. The alternative is to suppose that the 
prophet could not express his thoughts grammatically in his own language. The 
next being admitted to be corrupt, it follows, of course, that the ancient versions 
Ipre us the material for correction so far as correction is possible . Conjecture, to 
1* sure, remains; but conjecture can offer no evidence except intrinsic probabil¬ 
ity as it presents itself to a single mind. 

Professor Ryssel now thinks the former proposition exaggerated, and the 
luster erroneous. In regard to the former we will not dispute with him—corrup- 
Xi'icj may be more or less. He actually concedes some amount of it himself. But 


Cntersuchungen fiber die Textgestalt und die Echtheit des Buctaee Micah, von Lie. Dr. Yic- 
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it is nothing less than a misfortune that such a scholar should take out a brief 
against the assertion that we have in the versions a help to the correction of the 
text. If he proves his point, he leaves the corruption (which he admits, in small 
measure at least) incurable. In fact he does himself concede some instances 
where the versions have preserved a better reading, and these concessions alone 
invalidate his argument. It would have been better had he not set out to do so 
much. The greater part of his book is not really an argument against any use of 
the versions, but an argument against a vicious use of them. In this respect it 
has real value. If the criticism of the Old Testament text is ever to be a science, 
it must be conducted on fixed principles, and these principles must be settled by 
thorough discussion. Professor Ryssel’s discussion is thorough and candid; and 
although I think him biassed in favor of the Massoretic text, I think his argu¬ 
ments must be carefully weighed. It seems to me the argument would have 
been put in better shape had it been in the form of a critical text with an appa¬ 
ratus. It doubtless labors under a disadvantage also in appearing without the 
expository part of the commentary. 

The author’s general remarks on the method of using a version as a source 
for its text, contain much that is good. It is no doubt true that a version may 
be too mechanically translated back into the language from which it was made, 
and so may be made to render variants that never existed. It is true also that 
“ each language has its own characteristic modes of expression,” for which allow¬ 
ance must be made. That the LXX., for example, renders a singular by a plural 
does not necessarily show that they had a plural form before them. When they 
supply the object or subject so often omitted by the Hebrew, it does not always 
prove that they had a different text from ours. But while allowance should be 
made for these things, too much must not be made. The question in each case 
is one of probability. In Mic. iv. 2, for example, we have in the M. T. 
rrtyji, the LXX. reads foirre avajiupev. Ryssel says that the omission of the con¬ 
junction is intentional, because the translators took 13*? as an interjection. But 
is it not more simple to suppose that a *) has been omitted or inserted in one of 
the two Hebrew texts, especially in immediate proximity to another •) as here ? 
The question, as I say, is one of probabilities; and I suspect that one who 
knows the many chances of error which beset a scribe, will find it generally more 
probable that one of these chances has influenced the text, than that the transla¬ 
tors made more or less intentional changes in what they were trying to render. 

It is necessary to keep two things apart: first, the collection of variants; 
second, the selection of the true reading. Every one will agree with our 
author when he says that to ascertain the existence of a different reading from 
the one current with the Massoretes, is not to show that that reading is the true 
one. Of course not; but to make the comparison we need all the variants fairly 
before us. Prof. Ryssel minimizes the quantity of these to his utmost ability. 
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He seems to go on the principle that, if by any ingenuity or refinement (perverse 
or otherwise), the translators could possibly have twisted the text into the mean¬ 
ing they give, we must not assume that their text was different from ours. For 
example, he ascribes to the versions frequent alterations on account of the paral¬ 
lelism. But when we reflect that the parallelism of members is by no means one 
of the prominent features of Micah’s style, and that, even in the Hebrew poetry, 
attention has been directed to it, so far as we know, only within the last hundred 
years, we must feel that he is ascribing to the translators more knowledge than 
they actually possessed. The simple alternative here also is to suppose that the 
original parallelism has often been obscured by the carelessness of scribes. 

In order to admit as few variants as possible, the author makes many asser¬ 
tions in regard to the versions which are not susceptible of proof, and where the 
possibility at least always remains that a variation in text existed. It would 
have been better to err the other way, and to have counted the possible variant. 
At the risk of becoming tedious, I wish to consider some of these assertions. At 
the very beginning we find: “ The LXX. changed the opening words HlfT 
rrrr i Choosing the more historical phrase which is very common in the Old 
Testament (I7VT He adcls** “ The LXX. certainly had the ordinary 

text before them.” The evidence is certainly the other way; and if an intentional 
change has been made, it is more probably one that conformed the opening words 
to the ordinary title, than the reverse. In i. 2 we have D'W, for which the 
LXX. gives “It is most probable that the translator inserted l6yov$, 

which he thought to be necessary.and then neglected , especially as 

he translates the following HN^Ol loosely by kqI navree ol kv avry.” But the dif¬ 
ference between the two cases is world-wide; the second case is a fairly exact 
translation, the former is no translation at all. Even if the author’s ingenious 
hypothesis could be proved true, it would still leave us a variant; for the testi¬ 
mony of the LXX. would be against the existence of at all. 

In i. 5 the common text has: “ For the transgression of Jacob is all this, and 
for the sins of the house of Israel. Who is the transgression of Jacob ? is it not 
Samaria ? and who is the high places of Judah ? is it not Jerusalem ?” The word 

(high places) is, to say the least, surprising. The LXX. has apapria oIkov. 
Ryssel remarks (p. 15): “ Although the LXX. and Peshitto translate as though 
they read j"INOH > yot this hypothesis is not absolutely necessary , because this 
translation may be explained on the theory that perfect parallelism was aimed at. 

.From the translation of the Targumist who paraphrases (Where have sin - 

icon —those of the house of Judah ?), on the other hand, we may conclude 
that the reading nNDH was found in MSS. along with the reading of the text. 
_That two [Hebrew] MSS. have JlNDIl *01 on the margin is of no impor¬ 
tance whatever.” As will be seen, the author will decide against the M. T. only 
in case of absolute necessity, ignoring again the fact that textual criticism is a 
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matter of probabilities. On the side of JlKtOH i we have LXX., Peshitto and 
the Targum; for as between the two readings in question, the Targum certainly 
favors this one. While now we may suppose Peshitto influenced by LXX., the 
Targum is entirely independent of it. We have the concurrence of two witnesses 
against one, and even that one has traces of the original reading in the marginal 
notes cited by Prof. Byssel. Prof. Byssel argues against the probability of 
being a corruption of JIKDIT But it is probably not a case of derivation of one 
of these from the other, but of filOD from which is testified by the two 
principal witnesses, LXX. and Targum. 

In 1.10 we read flJO > for which LXX. has ol h Tiff ^ peyaXbveoffe , 

which, of course, points to Ythjjv The Peshitto reads rejoice not 
Yet Prof. Byssel says u it can scarcely be supposed that the translators found 
these readings in their text.” How we can suppose anything else is difficult to 
see; is a very common word, with which, therefore, the translators were 
perfectly familiar. Considered by itself, the phrase in which it occurs is perfectly 
intelligible, the translators had no need to improve it by conjecture. In fact, we 
can think of no reason why they should translate as they did, except that they 
read in their text the words they respectively rendered. Dr. Byssel suggests that 
it is a case of indistinct or faded writing, in which they were obliged to guess at 
the word. But if this is so, it does not authorize the conclusion that “ ypjjl is 
certainly the only correct reading.” The existence of three variants makes the 
supposition of indistinct writing very plausible; but if this be assumed, why 
should the latest reading of all (as to its testimony) be assumed to be original ? 
The author asserts that the words are borrowed from 2 Sam. 1 . 20; but how 
does he know that V Would not a scribe be influenced by that passage to change 
this one into conformity with that, rather than the other way ? These questions 
show, I think, that Prof. Byssel has not clearly thought out the process of manu¬ 
script transmission. 

The very difficult passage, beginning with this verse, gives occasion for dis¬ 
cussion in almost every word, and the text is evidently corrupt—perhaps hope¬ 
lessly so. Byssel discusses the variant readings (or variant translations) at con¬ 
siderable length, and gives on every page evidence of his learning and industry. 
But his results as to the correction of the text are the same as above. He gets 
no real help from the versions. We shall be curious to see what he will make of 
these verses in the positive and constructive part of the commentary. In con¬ 
trast with his conservatism as regards the use of the versions is the freedom with 
which he occasionally uses conjectural emendation. In regard to the words last 
discussed (verse 10a) he says (p. 22) “all these facts lead to the conjecture that 
the words were originally written on the margin to point out that the paronoma- 
siae of the following verse were constructed on the scheme” of 2 Sam. 1 . 20. In 
like manner the following three words “ are to be erased as spurious.” Two 
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thirds of a verse then are erased on supposed internal evidence alone, against the 
testimony (to their existence at least) of all the versions; while the testimony of 
the versions, however strong, is not admitted. 


1 


The author’s method is, perhaps, sufficiently characterized by the examples 
already given. It is, at any rate, fairly represented by them. Everywhere he 
finds that a different reading (from the M. T.) u can scarcely be thought of” 
(p. 43); he finds that the difference in the versions 44 only shows that they tried, 
with more or less success, to understand and render the text ” (p. 53); 14 the LXX. 
changed the plural masculine into the feminine singular, because they had in 


mind the people of Israel” (p. 55) 


translation of the LXX. of course 


[natiirlich] does not go back to a different reading ” (p. 58); “it is easily seen that 
the LXX. thought necessary to read instead of > while the converse 

is not supposable ” [undenkbar] (p. 62); in v. 3 the LXX. perversely 44 inserted an 
and (in one place) because they began a new sentence, and omitted the *) before 

because they joined this to the preceding words; here, then, the LXX. seem 
to have the M. T. before them ” (p. 85). This example is instructive enough to 
dwell upon a moment. The pivotal point is in the words *D£^ V ) ViYJN > where 
LXX. omit *). As will be seen, the preceding word ends in the same letter. In 
such a case the insertion by error is more probable than the omission. Add to 
this that the structure of the verse is more regular without this and: 

44 And he shall stand and pasture In the strength of Jehovah, 

In the glory of the name of his God they shall dwell; 


For now he shall be great unto the ends of the earth. 


• • 


Certainly one would say, if the admission of the versions is ever allowable, 
it is allowable here, not only as testifying to the existence of a variant, but as 
having preserved the original reading and construction. 

Without giving a number of similar assertions which I have marked, allow 
me to notice what I suppose to be the root of the difficulty—a lack of clearness as 
to the origin and value of the Massoretic text. Of course I do not desire to un¬ 
dervalue that text, and have always guarded myself against extravagant statements 
of its faults. That it has faults is now generally admitted. Prof. Byssel’s state¬ 
ments lead logically to the conclusion that it has no faults; or if it has any, that 
we are powerless to correct them. In one place he uses the following language: 

The text [of the LXX .] is more corrupt than the Massoretic, and this is explained 
by the fact that, at the time when the Greek translation was prepared (third cent¬ 
ury B. C.), as yet no care had been given the Bible text, and no firm tradition had 


U 


arisen concerning the text and the exposition 


tradition as by then existing 


i Prof. Byssel rejects the current translation of 1DD (= ID£’3 in Akko) % on the ground i 
Micah has a distinct geographical situation in eye, naming only Judalte localities. He does 

recognize (or does not state) that a reading found in some MSS. of the LXX.—E fifloKtifi w< 
point to a Judalte locality— Bochim. 
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means was able to collect valuable material which benefited the later versions. 

Besides, the numerous variations of the LXX. are explained, not properly by a 
different type of text, but by imperfect comprehension of it. This was the im¬ 
mediate consequence of the fact that the text was less exactly fixed, in that, 
besides the vocalization (which indeed was later than the other versions, but was 
partially replaced by the Jewish tradition), the vowel letters were frequently lack¬ 
ing ; and further, the familiarity with the contents of the biblical books, and even 
the knowledge of Hebrew, since it was no longer a spoken language, certainly did 
not stand as high as later, in the time of the Jewish academies in Palestine, and 
again in Babylonia, which [academies] assisted the fixation of the text by vocali¬ 
zation, probably also the targumic and Syriac translators, certainly [nachweisbar] 
also Jerome” (p. 185). 

I think I have rendered this sentence with tolerable correctness, though I 
confess it does not seem perfectly clear. The question it raises is this—Has the 
author any clear idea of the origin of the M. T.? He speaks of that text as fixed 
by tradition at the time of the vocalization by the Massoretes. He knows that at 
an earlier period the text was not yet fixed in this way, and was less furnished 
with vowel letters. Now it would seem to be obvious that the later fixation can¬ 
not claim any advantages over the earliest unfixed text, except as a commentary 
is an advantage. The commentary tells us what are its author’s views of his text— 
the punctuation tells us what its authors supposed to be the meaning of the text. In 
neither case can we be excused from ourselves going back to the (consonantal) 
original, and consulting every other commentator (such are the early versions also), 
giving preference to the one which on internal grounds best interprets his author. 
Prof. Byssel says that the Old Testament books went through a time when the 
text was less carefully treated than later. In that period it suffered corruption. 
Later the Jewish scribes treated it with greater care and fixed it in its present 
form. But what was it that they so carefully fixed and preserved for us ? Evi¬ 
dently a text which had been previously corrupted. But where it was corrupt 

* 

had they any certain means of restoring its earlier state ? Evidently not. For it 
is one of the axioms of the text-criticism that the original reading can be restored 
when preserved in one of the various readings in our possession. Text-criticism 
as a science must work with variants, and these notoriously the Massoretic editors 
had not. The most these editors could do was to hand down the text as it came 
to them, without further change. Their fixation of the text embodied a tradition 
also which had confessedly grown up after the time of careless transmission. 
Such a tradition has doubtless great value, but its value is secondary to the earlier 
tradition embodied in the LXX. The earlier in point of time must be better. 
According to Prof. Byssel the later MSS. of the New Testament must be the 
most valuable. In them, too, we have a text fixed by tradition. But it has long 
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been recognized that the tradition must be disregarded, and that the earliest docu¬ 
ments have the greatest weight. 

It seems then that our author labors under a false impression in the weight 
he gives to the M. T. This is perhaps indicated also by his respect for Jewish 
“ authorities.” In one case we have a verb now pointed as Piel, which three of 


the versions give as Pual 


reading as Pual is found also in Hebrew MSS 


(nine in number) and editions. In favor of the Piel as original and correct read¬ 
ing (says Prof. B.) we have the best authorities (cf. Norzi), Ibn Ezra, Kimchi, Ibn 
Ganach and others. How these authorities knew the original reading is the ques¬ 
tion. That their reading is correct, according to the decision of the punctuators, 
is a very different matter. 

_ _ % 

One other point may be briefly mentioned. Prof. Byssel gives rules for the 
criticism of the Old Testament text. The third of these rules lays emphasis upon 

It is greatly 

to be regretted that the author did not more carefully analyze some cases, in order 
to show us what he understands by the more difficult reading. The reading 
which gives us nonsense is really more difficult than another which makes sense; 
the ungrammatical reading is more difficult than the grammatical. The fact is, 


the commonplace that the more difficult reading is to be preferred 


rule has only a qualified 


applies to one class of cases 


com 


word has been replaced by one more familiar 


where a less 

intrinsically 


probable that the more familiar word has taken the place of the other. But these 
cases are not a* majority by any means. The corruptions of the text which arise 
from a scribe’s carelessness (interchange of similar letters, homeoteleuton, repeti¬ 
tion of letters, omission of words), from the influence upon his mind of parallel or 
s imil ar passages, and from the illegibility of MSS. —these make up a considerable 
majority, and in regard to these the canon is of no use. If we are to have a gen¬ 
eral rule, it ought to be stated in the form given it by Westcott and Hort—“ That 
reading is original which will account for the existence of the others.” 

The space already occupied will not allow me to consider Prof. Byssel’s essay 
on the genuineness of the Book of Micah. The length of this notice will testify 
to my interest in the subject of text-criticism and his discussion. 
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THE NESTORIAN RITUAL OF THE WASHING OF THE DEAD. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

New York City. 

One of the manuscripts recently acquired by the Union Theological Seminary 
in New York, consists of 44 The Service of Obsequiesor, as stated in the colo¬ 
phon, u The Order of the Obsequies of Every Class, Men, Women, Youths, and 
All Ages and All Conditions.” It treats of each class separately, giving rituals 
and rubrics, sometimes merely referring to other books for the words of a Script¬ 
ure passage, a dirge, a response, etc., and sometimes giving them at length. The 
manuscript is on paper, 148 leaves (296 pages), in quiniones , bound in heavy 
boards covered with leather, but now somewhat dilapidated. Size of book, 9x7 
x'2} inches; of written page, 6x4} inches; about 19 lines to the page, running 
clear across, or in only one column. It is written in a beautiful Nestorian script, 
pretty fully pointed, with abundant rubrication, and somewhat ornamented here 
and there. The book was finished, as the colophon says, in the year of the Greeks 
2046, on the 6th day of the month of Ab, on the 4th Tuesday of Summer; which 
corresponds to Tuesday, August 6th, A. D. 1786. It was written in Targawar, 
in the village of Darband, by Priest Warda, son of the late Lazarus, one of the 
sons of Mar John, bishop of Adorbigan. 

At the beginning of the book is the 44 Ritual (or Custom) of the Washing of 
the Departed,” which has proved so interesting to those who have heard it trans¬ 
lated, that it seems proper to send a copy of the text and a translation to He- 
braica. In copying the text, most of the points are omitted, since the matter is 
clear enough without them. The following is the text. It occupies a few lines 
over three pages of the manuscript. 
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The Nestorian Ritual of the Washing of the Dead. 
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Translation. 

“ In the name of the Living One who dieth not, we write the Ritual of the 
Washing of the Departed. 

u 1st. They set towards the East the face of the departed, and when they re¬ 
quire to wash him, they sign him between the eyes [idiomatic for on the forehead] 
with the sign of the cross. Next they wash his head and his face and his whole 
neck as far as his back [i. e., the back of the neck at its base], according to the Re¬ 
demptive Word [referring to another part of the Ritual]. And then they wash his 
right hand as far as its elbow, also his left hand in like manner. Next they make 
him sit, and dash water upon his right shoulder, and they wash his whole side 

as far as to his knees; in like manner also his left side. Next they lay him upon 

• • 

the spine of his back, and wash his bed [unless is a mistake for 

/ • •• • 

his “ belly ”], and all his members. And then they lay him upon his face, and 
wash his feet from the knees downward. And then they make him sit, and take 
water in a platter, and dash it upon his head three times, and they clothe him in 
white garments, as in the days of his wedding. 

u But if he be a monk, they do not in that manner, but they wash first from 
his head as far as his back [see above]. Then they wash his right hand as far as 
its elbow, and his left hand likewise. But they do not strip off his [monk’s] gar¬ 
ment from his body, but they dash water upon the garment outside, and the one 
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who is washing him rubs his garment upon his body on all sides, until the water 
[runs off] very clear. Next they wash his feet downward from his knees. Then 
those who are present go out, and a familiar friend [lit., and he who has bold¬ 
ness toward him] remains with him in his place, and, after his fellows have gone 
out, strips him of his clothing, and dresses him in other clothing. But it is not 
right for him to bring in a cross with him, not at all, by any means; that he 
may not follow the fashion of those who covered up our Lord’s cross [i. e., the 
worldly hypocrites]. 

“ And know this, too, that in the rank in which he used to go to the altar 
while living, in that [rank] they shall let him enter the grave. If he were a monk, 
without grade to go in to the altar, according to the rank of his monkhood let 
them thus bring him in. But if he be one out of many, a light, according as he 
used to stand in the service of the church, let them thus bring him to the grave. 

“ And while they are washing the departed, whoever he may be, they say 
over him the maut h bhe (i. e., kathisma) of the washing, performing it in 
the house of the departed, or upon the roofs, or if they have no place, in the 
church; according as it is written in the Order of the Departed. 

u And when they carry him out, they begin the q a 1 e of the way, and let his 
head be foremost, as it were leaving peace to the household. And when they go 
out from the village, they put the bier in a pure place, and they perform fully 
three 'tinin. Then they take him up and bear him, with q&le and shtich- 
1 a p h e, and the priests and the people preceding him, until they come beside the 
grave. 

“ And when they begin the q a 1 a of the approach, Maran a t h a, they make 
the bier pass first, and the priests and people after the bier, until they come to 
the grave. And they lay the departed on the right hand side of the grave, the 
priests remaining at his feet with their faces toward the grave. 

“And when they have finished from the pa?oqa three '{Inin, they lower 
the departed into the grave. And when the p a 9 6 q a is ended, the priest throws 
a little dust in the grave, but not in the form of a cross, as foolish people do; and 
they bury completely the dead. And pray [ye] for the sinner.” 

Respecting the technical terms which I have not translated above, the 
maut h bhe, “sessions,” “seats,” is equivalent to the Greek fcathisma, 
meaning originally that part of the service during which the people sat. The 
qala, “voice,” and the shilchl&pha, “variation,” are respectively the 
prayer or hymn, generally the latter, and the sentiment used in connection or in 
alternation with it; or, perhaps “chant ” is a better rendering for both. The 
“qala of the way” is, in effect, a processional chant. The 'finaia (plural in 
this MS., 'finaln) is an anthem with responses, or antiphonal. The pa?dqa 
appears to be the “ conclusionvarying greatly for different classes of people, 
and comprehending several divisions which bear some of the names above given, 
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along with others. These technical terms would be better understood if there 
were space enough to introduce a few samples. 

The text above given is repeated piecemeal, in the shape of rubrics, at the 
appropriate places in the manuscript, except that which relates strictly to the 
washing, which occurs nowhere else in the book. 

The ritual for the burial of priests was translated into English, and published 
by the Rev. George Percy Badger, in his “ The Nestorians and their Rituals.” 
In another connection he mentions the fact that directions for the washing are 
given; but does not translate them. 
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ON THE SEPARATION WHICH MAY TAKE PLACE BETWEEN 

THE SO-CALLED DEFINED AND DEFINING 

NOUN IN ARABIC . 1 


Philippi defines the grammatical nature of the construct state in Semitic 
languages as follows: 

“ It is connecting, in the closest possible manner, one word with another, and 
shows itself in the one following the other immediately and inseparably, in the 
shortening of the first noun, and in the fact that, when the second noun is defined, 
the first is also defined by it.” 

The shortening of the first noun is shown in Arabic by the loss of the Tenwin; 
in Hebrew, by vowel shortening. To show the effect of the defining force of the . 
second noun upon the first, the following example may be adduced. If I want to 
say, in Semitic languages, “ a daughter of the king,” defining king, but leaving 

^ f o 

daughter undefined, I cannot use the construct state; e. g., viJUUI can only 

mean “the king’s only daughter,” or “the king’s daughter to whom we have re¬ 
ferred.” “A daughter of the king ” must be rendered vjJU^JU u a daughter 

to the king.” With respect to the point upon which Philippi justly lays stress— 

“ inseparable and immediate sequence”—there are some remarkable exceptions in 

8 o ^ 

Arabic. Such exceptions come under the category of the “ separation ” 

S ^ j 

which takes place between the “ attached word,” “ first word,” and the 

/ Q | 

kJt “ word to which it is attached,” “ second word.” Reference is made 

to these cases of separation in Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. II., { 90. It may, 
however, be interesting to the readers of Hebraica to see how the matter is 
treated by a native grammarian. The following is a translation from the cele¬ 
brated “ Watch-fire ” °* the late Nasif Al-Yazigi: 

I. 



‘noun 


i The name of the author of this article has been lost. It will be announced in a later 
number. 
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That is to say, that in the Arabic language cases occur of the separation of 


the from the *jjf by means of the object of the ° r ite 

accompanying noun of time and place. And this is the real annexation. 1 

occurs when the , jl, ^ is a and the oLdJ 

is its . With respect to separation by the JytLi or object we find the 
following line of the Bagiz: 


. «©*© 9 9 ® <0 ^ Q 

1\aJ\ v jiaiiJI £ 


UJb ^iOxjT j4HjT - 







u He cuts down the grains of the full ears in the fields as the Mihlags cut down 
the cotton.” That is to say, 

As an example of separation by means of the we have the words of 


the poet: 


1 $^ ^ xU ia> 


G ** O 



t dLioLi aK U 


; 


“After she had seen him who hated thee she burst into tears. What a man is he 
who to-day rebuked her I ” That is to say, 

O 




And in the merely verbal annexation ( s*fc.£ 1i t i£\J&\) the \ when a 

^ y 

nomen agentis is separated from one of its objects (the j^JI by another 

of its objects, as in the saying, 


© J 



UlsxJI xJLdi ^XiJU viLctj ^jo Jtp Lo 


ti 


And he who approaches thee is certain of riches, while others than thou with¬ 
hold their benefits from the needy.” That is to say, 

«JLai iiU 



9 o ^ g o ^ 

Or the in such an annexation can take place by means of the - 0 


as in the saying of another, 


JuUmJU S 


^ o 





ti 


Satisfy me with good, that I may not become with my eulogy like him who one 
day chiselled a stone with a broom.” That is to say, 


i Wright’8 Arabic Grammar . 
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And you already know that an attracted word (J^ ’ ^ ), with the particle 

which attracts it, is in every respect like the tsarfun, and through this we 
have the saying of the poet, 



“These too are the brothers in battle of him who has no brother; when he fears 
on any day a blow from the sword he calls upon them.” And the saying of 
another. 



“Behold, thou art accustomed to patience in the battle; thou bumest with it 
whoever opposes fires to thee.” 

And all this may be used freely, in opposition to him who says that it can 


only be employed 


9 a 




Lj to satisfy poetical requirements. (Here Al-Yazigi 


9 


agrees with Th. Malic in his Alfiyya.) Moreover, it occurs in prose m We 
have the reading of some, 



“And the killing of their children by their companions was made to seem good to 
many idolaters.” 



“And do not think that God changes his promise to his apostles.” 

And the saying of some of the Arabs, 

til 3^ £ UgJ Lojj 

• • 

“Leaving the soul alone one day with its desires is an advance towards its 
destruction.” 

And they allow a separation to take place by means of an oath, as Alkisae 
relates, according to one reading, 

o- * .'f Jr* % < " 

aJU I j 



44 


This, by God, is the slave of Zaid.” 


9 o 


An oath (_js) is of the essence of a tsarfun, since it is an attracting 


3 




word {A with its attracted word, and separation is easy by means of it when 

/ * 

0 j (j y 

the mudaf un has no J^juo . And know that this separation is restricted to 
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those cases where the mudaf ’ilaihi is not a pronoun; for then of necessity 
the two must be joined together, and f aslun is impossible. Separation has also 



u We have not seen a medicine for love, nor have we lost a lover who has been 
conquered by passion .” 1 



This, however, is peculiar to poets, the opposite of the separation between 
the masdar and its agent, examples of which we have already had. For the 
f ailun virtually precedes; and if verbally it follows, it is still as if the muda- 
fun were inserted with its f ailun. 



“And the separation by an adjective may be employed when poetical necessity 
demands it, and a vocative also occurs for a like purpose; but both are sel¬ 
dom used.” 


As an illustration of f aslun by means of an epithet, we have, 


- £ 


9 * 



igO L4JI Jojj'j 


9 0 

vsu 


^ • 

“ I escaped, but Al-Maradi had already welted his sword from the son of Abu 



Talib, the chief of the valleys.” 
That is to say, 








v_JUb 


& 


1 




• • 


And by means of a vocative, as in the saying of another one, 







JJ XsjJt 






jili 




44 


The agreement by Caab with Bujeir saves thee from the hastening of destruc¬ 
tion and from remaining forever in hell.” 

That is to say, , 0 „ 



Both of these are said to be 


a ^4 

S^JLlb ; for neither the phrase ^ U l ^Stl ^ 


nor the vocative 



is a 




to the madafun. 


1 Irrespective of the f aslun the construction In this sentenoe is not easy. See for illustra¬ 
tion of it Wrigt, II., 127b, 8, p. 00: 
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The f aslun can also take place by means of a condition, as in the saying of 

some, 

adLM 


w This, if it please God, is the slave of thy brother.” 

And also by means of an extraneous maf 'ul or tsarf, as in the words of 
the poet, 



“ She waters generously her toothbrush with the moisture of her saliva, just as 
the Rasaf holds back the water of the mountain.” 

Or the saying of another, 


Lcjj vJiX j otitfCH 

“Just as a book was written one day by the hand of a Jew, writing the lines 
nearer or farther from one another. ’ 9 
In the first instance the general order would be, 





In the second instance the order would be, 



The faslun, however, is little in use, and its imitation is to be avoided, 

; for the mudafun ’ilaihi is really part and parcel of 

KSmW.' 

the mudafun ; and therefore faslun between them is strange, except that 
the faslun by means of ma'mulun is easier owing to the connection between 
it and its agent. Therefore they have permitted this extensively. 
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TWO OBUOES INTERPRETUM, PS. XLV. 7 and DEUT. XXXIH. 21, 

REMOVED. 1 


By Professor Giesebrecht, 

Grelfswald. 


I. Psalm XLV. 7. 

The following exposition has, perhaps, a general interest because the passage 
belongs, on account of the use made of it in Heb. i. 8,9, to the more familiar ones 
of the Old Testament. Now, in reference to the following verse, the view is 
already somewhat prevalent that it is altogether false to translate by addressing 
the (messianic?) king, “Therefore hath anointed thee, O God! thy God,” etc. 
For, in this and the remaining so-called Elohim Psalms, the original pflpp has 
been corrected by a reviser to , and the original text accordingly read, 

“ Therefore hath anointed thee Jahve, thy God,” etc. 

This consideration has led me to an easy and, as I believe, also correct emen¬ 
dation of the previous verse, which the Epistle to the Hebrews translates, accord¬ 
ing to the LXX., “ Thy throne, O God, endureth from everlasting to everlasting.” 
It seems to me that there is no doubt that (as also Olshausen asserts) grammatic¬ 
ally the translation of the LXX. is the only correct one, and would have to be 
unconditionally accepted if there did not arise against it the weightiest material 
difficulties. When Hupfeld, over against this, takes as a genitive to 

and regards this construction as entirely unobjectionable, it appears to 
me that, in this case, this philologist, at other times so skillful, showed some 
human weakness. Aug. Muller, on the contrary, expresses himself in his Hebr. 
Schulgrammatik , p. 225, rightly with caution on the construction here accepted by 
Hupfeld, according to which a suffix can enter between the construct state and its 
genitive. The proofs cited for this by Ewald and others, all succumb to well- 
grounded objections; cf. the LXX. to Ps. lxxi. 7 and Lev. xx vi. 42 ; the text of 
Cornill to Ez. xvi. 27 ; the parallel verse, Ps. xvm. 88, to 2 Sam. xxn. 88, for 
Lev. yi. 8; the old versions, etc. The forced conjectures which Olshausen has 
made for the correction of this difficult passage, have no real positive value, but 
only the negative import of pointing out the seat of the evil. Olshausen rightly 
misses a verb. 

Starting from these facts, I venture the following conjecture: 

1. As often in the Elohim Psalms, so here also has been written by 

a reviser to take the place of a JlllT* • 

i Translated from TkMtchrift fuer die dUlaftamcntliche Wissenschaft , Hft. 2,1887, pp. 290-283. 
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2. Yet he erred in his zeal to remove the unpronounceable name of God, 

and corrected a JTfT instead of a niJT* into D’rfrK • 

3 . If, accordingly, the text originally read, "lift JTW ?IMD3» there 

W• yi y ^ I • • 

is here not only the removal of » hut also the addition of a verb. 

4 . This reading is supported by a parallel passage, 2 Sam. vii. 16 , 

o'TW-iy psj nvr; cf. Lam. v. 19 . For the use of as simple accusa¬ 
tive there may be compared Ps. XLvm. 15 ; Ln. 10 ; lxi. 8 ; lxvi. 7 ; 

2 , 3 , 38 ; CIV. 5 . 



n. deut. xxxin. 21 . 


The following conjecture, which I had already made several years ago, I 
publish chiefly because I learn from Dillmann’s latest commentary on Deuter¬ 
onomy that this investigator, unfavorable as he is to conjectural criticism, is 
himself here induced to make an emendation, and indeed exactly at the same 
word where I also regard an emendation necessary, but where I, on the ground of 


LXX., dare to go yet further 


mean that I have herewith 


placed the passage beyond dispute; but I regard as right the way which I have 
taken to correct it. The difficulty of the M. T. is, on the one hand, in p£)D , and 
on the other, in the succeeding words WV) • The difficulties of these 

need, among the friends of the Old Testament, no detailed statement. 

If now there is anything clear, it seems to me this, that the LXX. did not 


know our text 


least apx6vTuv , as is generally accepted, is to be a translation 


of ppnO , then the following owrjypkimjv apa is evidently not = p£)D > and 

Dillmann is certainly right in his conclusion. Now it seems possible to me to 
get the LXX. text with the greatest ease by transposition of p£)D; quoting it 
with its vowel signs it reads, QV HDON/Vl 

W— T I “ •" 


and the heads 


people assembled themselves. 

The advantages of this are evident. The senseless p£)D disappears; we 
gain at once the simplest explanation for the anomalous and at the same 

time the most beautiful agreement in number between and its verb. 


Of 


course the words now form a direct allusion to Num. xxxn., to the solemn 
assembly of the heads of the people in which the possession of the Jordan was 
allotted to Gad. 

In the preceding part of the sentence, the LXX. restored, indeed, the subject 
according to the sense, by means of bn bui kpepl<r&n yrj. Yet, out of their text, we 


can get with certainty a np*?rr for np*?n • Referring ppCTO to Moses, we then 


get either ppnp Up?!} OB' ’3 > where the direct object of Q{JJ, following of 


itself from the context, would be omitted: 

“And he chose for himself the first part [viz., the land east of the Jordan]; 
For this the leader appointed for his inheritance 
When the heads of the people assembled themselves.” 
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Or we might read pj5l!P Pip 1 ?!} 0$ ’3 , changing pphp: 

“And he chose for himself the first part [the land east of the Jordan]; 

For there his portion was assigned him 

When the heads of the people assembled themselves." 

Of course the sentence oy '&to psoam , still follows up somewhat 

disconnectedly on that which precedes. I therefore leave open, as a further 
possibility, the assumption of erasing it altogether as a gloss, pointing to Num. 

xxxm., and resting on verse 5, oy ’tr*n cpttnra • Then the following: 

“ He executed the justice of Jahve with Israel,"—would fitly unite with the first 
half of the verse, which reports that a prominent portion was allotted to him. 

At all events, it seems to me that, by following this conjecture, the fearful 
groping and essaying with p£)D and KJT1 * which one meets with in all exposi¬ 
tions, will cease. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE WORDS IN THE HEBREW 

NOMINAL SENTENCE.' 

By C. Albrecht. 


All languages distinguish between verbal and nominal sentences, according to 
the different parts of speech which can form a predicate. The former is a sen¬ 
tence in which the subject is (virtually) a noun and the predicate a finite verb; 
the latter is a sentence in which the subject, as well as the predicate, are 
(virtually) nouns. When such virtual nouns, in the position of subject or predi¬ 
cate, are represented by independent sentences, we have a compound sentence. 
Accordingly, the difference in the kinds of sentences rests on the different parts 
of speech in the predicate. As nouns can indicate only rest, continuance, fixed¬ 
ness, etc.; and verbs, motion, action, development; so the nominal sentence 
describes, or gives to the subject, an abiding attribute or condition; and the 
verbal sentence expresses a movement or the development of an action, or say a 
condition (in case of neuter verbs). 2 In reference to the arrangement of the 
words in the simple nominal sentence, which has not been accurately indicated in 
any grammar of the Hebrew language, but, on the contrary, often even falsely 
stated, I have, in comparison with the Arabic and Aramaic, arranged tables 
which embrace the entire Old Testament. 

The result of it is as followsIn the nominal sentence the chief emphasis 
rests on the subject, and the chief interest attaches to it as the object which is 
thought of as being in a position or condition or as provided with an attribute. 
The regular arrangement of the words in the nominal sentence of all Semitic 
languages is, therefore, subject-predicate; not regarding, of course, the arrange¬ 
ment of words in poetry, which here, as in most languages, takes more license. 
In Arabic this rule is more easily recognized, and has therefore, generally 
speaking, been always rightly understood; but in Hebrew and Aramaic it is 


i Translated from Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wi&senschaft, Hft. 2,1887, pp. 218-224. 

* In this definition of the Semitic nominal sentence, account has not been taken of the exact 
but unscientific statements of Arabic grammarians, which correspond only in part to the above. 
Cf. “Ajrumiyyah,” ed. Trumpp, Mtinchen, 1870, vi. 8 40 seq.; “Mufa^al,” ed. Broch, Christiania, 
1860; and on this, “Beitrftge zur Erkl&rung des Mufa$$al” von Trumpp, MUnchen, 1878,1884, 124 
seq.; “Ueber den arabischen Satzbau nach dem arab. gramm.” von Trumpp, Mtinchen, 1870, ii. 
These are foUowed by Caspari-Mtiller and Gesenius-Kautzsch, while others still treat nominal 
and verbal sentences together; so Ewald, Uhleman, Winer, Naglesbach, Mtiller, “Hebr. Schul- 
grammatik,” 86 497-604, Eng. translation, 8 128 seq., Hollenberg, 8 43b. The correct definition 
NOldeke gives in his “Syrische Grammatik,” 8 309 seq.; so also Stade, “Hebr. Gram.,” 8 381 (cf. 
8 180a), bases upon it the explanation of formation of the Hebr. verb. In regard to others, 
everyone who lectures on Hebr. grammar and syntax, gives it, no doubt, as I, for example, 
heard it from Phllippi-Rostock. 
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more difficult. We will consider in particular the arrangement of Words in the 
Hebrew according to the different parts of speech in the predicate: 

A. The predicate is a substantive. 

Buie: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. zm. 10. 

Exceptions: 

1. The substantive as predicate must precede when there is a special empha¬ 
sis on it, so as to make it prominent to the eye and to the ear; e. g., Jud. xvm. 29. 

2. The substantive as predicate may precede. 

a) If the subject is a pronoun. This latter rule, of which we find as yet no 
trace in Arabic, goes through all other Semitic languages, and that quite natu¬ 
rally, for the person, here assumed as generally known, excites less interest than 
that which is said of him; e. g., 1 Sam. xv. 29. 

b) So as to avoid the harshness (nachklappen) of its following a subject 
which consists of several words; e. g., Exod. yi. 14,15. 

c) In the case of a question; e. g., 1 Sam. xvi. 4. 

The arrangement is freer in poetry, where, on account of chiasm, with spe¬ 
cial frequency, the predicate precedes in one member and follows in the second 
or the reverse; e. g., Ps. xlvi. 8,12. 

B. The predicate is an adjective: 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. n. 12. 1 

Exceptions: 

1. The adjective as predicate must precede when there is a special emphasis 
on it. This is especially often the case when the adjective is a comparative; e. g., 
Gen. ra. 6; iv. 13. 

2. The adjective as predicate may precede: 

a) When the subject is a pronoun, cf. A. 2. a.; e. g., Exod. n. 2. 

b) So as to avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject 
consisting of several words; e. g. 2 Kgs. xx. 19. 

c) In case of a question; e. g., Num. xrv. 3. 


i While elsewhere in Arabic the rule for the arrangement of the words (viz., subject-predi¬ 
cate) is strictly carried out in the nominal sentence and exceptions occur only singly in inter¬ 
rogative sentences, when the predicate is to be made especially prominent, when the subject is 


limited by 



Cf. Sura x. 54, 78; rx. 180; v. 60; in this case the arrangement of words 


in Arabic is exceedingly free and in all probability not original. 


The regular arrangement must take place: 1) when the subject is a pronoun, e. g., Sura n.4; 

GL 6; or 2) when the predicate is limited by or L+M * e. g., Sura lxvii. 9,90. 

Inverted arrangement must take place: 1) when there is united with the subject a pronoun 

which refers to something in the predicate, e. g., Sura oix. 6; 9) when the subject is limited by 

08 . ^ * 


^1 or • 


e. g., Sura m. 19; xv. 21. 


Otherwise the arrangement is without rule, in spite of all the statements of Arabic gramma¬ 
rians (of., for example, Trumpp, “ Mufa$pU,” 128, “ Ueber den arab. Satzbau,*’ u. 8). The prep¬ 
ositional expression as predicate, is sometimes put after, if no ambiguity is to be feared. 
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To the arrangement of words in poetry what was said under A. applies; e. g., 

Pb. xxxiii. 4. There is only to be noted that in the poetic sections of the Old 
Testament the adjective occurs very often as a comparative in the predicate, and 
to this circumstance is due the fact that it more frequently precedes. Thus, of 
the cases in Koheleth, about twenty in all, only n. 17 and xi. 7 are not compara¬ 
tives. 

C. The predicate is a participle. Here also the rules under A. apply; e. g., 
Gen. i. 2; 2 Sam. xvn. 10; Gen. hi. 14; Deut. xxvm. 4; 2 Sam. x. 3; Ps. 

cxi. 7. 

In Aramaic, on account of the frequent use of the participle instead of the 
finite verb, the arrangement is practically without rules, cf. Noldeke, } 309, 324. 

D. The predicate is an adverb or adverbial expression. 

Buie: The arrangement is subject-predicate; Num. xiv. 43. 

Exceptions: 

1. The adverb as predicate must precede : 

a) When there is a special emphasis on it; e. g., Gen. xlv. 6,11; 1 Sam. 
xx. 18. 

b) As interrogative adverb; e. g., Gen. iv. 9, xvm. 9. 

2. The adverb as predicate may precede: 

a) When the subject is a pronoun ; e. g., Gen. xliv. 10. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist¬ 
ing of several words; e. g., Num. xra. 22. 

c) In a relative sentence, where it appears closely joined by M&qqeph to the 
nota relationis; e. g., Gen. n. 11. 

For the arrangement in poetry, what was said under A. is applicable; e. g., 
Koh. xn. 11. 

E. The predicate is a prepositional expression. 

Rule: The arrangement is subject-predicate. 

Exceptions : 

1. The prepositional expression as predicate must precede, when there is a 
special emphasis on it. This is especially frequent when, by means of a nominal 
sentence the verb to have, to possess, is paraphrased (there is to him = he has), 
the prepositional expression being virtually the subject; e. g., Gen. xvm. 14; 
xxvi. 20. 

2. The prepositional expression as predicate may precede: 

a) When the subject is a pronoun; Gen. xxyi. 24. 

b) To avoid harshness (nachklappen) when it would follow a subject consist- 

ing of several words; e. g., Num. xxxm. 9; 1 Sam. xxv. 2. 

c) In case of a question, Gen. xxxi. 14; xxxvm. 25; but cf. 2 Sam. xvm. 

29, 32. 


e 
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d) In a relative sentence, when it generally appears joined to the nota relaii - 
onis by means of M&qqeph; Gen. i. 29, 30; vi. 17; xxxiv. 14; Lev. xiv. 40. 

For the arrangement in poetry, compare what was said under A., and Ps. xi. 4. 

F. The predicate is an infinitive. 

Buie: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Isa. xxx. 7; Jer. xxu. 16. 

Exceptions are not found in the Bible. 

More frequent than the use of the simple infinitive as predicate in the nom¬ 
inal sentence is the use of the infinitive with where we then generally translate: 
there is; in order to; can; must. Cf. Ewald, 3 237c. 

G. The predicate is a numeral. 

r 

Buie: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Exod. xvi. 36; xxvi. 2. 

Exceptions: The numeral as predicate must precede when there is a special 
emphasis on it; e. g., Num. xi. 21. 

H. The predicate is a pronoun. 

Buie: The arrangement is subject-predicate; e. g., Gen. xxvn. 21, 24; Isa. 

xli. 4. (It was I). 

# 

Exceptions: The interrogative pronoun as predicate always precedes; e. g., 
Gen. xxrv. 66; only two exceptions are found in the Bible, Exod. xvi. 7, 8. 

When a sentence has several subjects or several predicates, regularly and 
commonly, those parts of the sentence which belong together stand also together; 
e. g., Gen. x. 2, 3; xm. 13. There are, however, cases where several subjects 
enclose the predicate or several predicates enclose the subject; especially is this 
so in poetry; e. g., Amos v. 20; Prov. vin. 18; Ps. cxlvii. 5, 6. 

In one case there is no exception to the general rule for the arrangement of 
words in the nominal sentence, viz., in the so-called circumstantial or conditional 
clause, even not in poetry; e. g., Gen. xix. 1; Judges iv. 6; Koh. h. 3. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION OF CYLINDER A 

OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS a R. 45-47). 

By Bobert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Instructor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A transliteration and translation of Cylinder A, together with parts of B and 
a few other texts, was published in 1880 by Ernest A. Budge in his History of 
Esarhaddon. This book, however, is unsatisfactory from a textual as well as * 
from a lexicographical stand-point. 1 His edition of the text of Cylinder A is, on 
the whole, no better than Rawlinsons copy in The Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, vol. i. In some places he has corrected the text; but, in others, he 
has changed the text where it had already been published correctly. His methods 
of textual criticism are unscientific, since he does not seem to have made sufficient 
use of the helps at his disposal. Cylinder C, 2 which is of the greatest importance 
for the reconstruction of the text of A, has received little or no attention. 

On account of these defects in Budge’s treatment of the text, I was led, by 
the suggestion of Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, to take up the study of the Esar- 
haddon inscriptions. In the summer of 1885, while studying in the British 
Museum, I collated A and B, and copied C, together with several other unpub¬ 
lished texts. This collation forms the basis of the corrections 3 which I have 
offered to the texts as published by Hawlinson, Smith, and Budge. Although the 
text of Esarhaddon is generally regarded as an easy one, there are, nevertheless, 
many difficult words and expressions to be found in it. For some of these I have 
offered new transliterations and translations. In one of the following numbers 
of Hebraic a I shall publish some notes in defense of these readings. 

To my friend and teacher, Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, I am greatly 
indebted for suggestions and help in my study of the Esarhaddon texts. 

i Cf. Fried. Delitzsch in the Literarigches CentraWlatt , May 21,1881. 

* Cf. my article in Hebraic a, Oct., 1887, “Some Unpublished Esarhaddon Inscriptions (Cylin¬ 
der C; 80, 7-19,16, PS. and K. 1679).” 

> Cf. my article in Hebraica, April, 1887, “ Some Corrections to the Texts of Cylinders A and 
B of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions as published in I R., 45-47, and HI R., 16,16.” 
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I. 1. 



TRANSLITERATION. 



Cylinder A. 



[Asur abi ddina gar Aggur gar Sumeri] u Akkad! 

[apal SinaJjerba] gar Aggdr 

[apal Sarrukenu] gar Aggfir 

[ga ina tukultij Agdr Sin Samag 

Nabd Marduk Igtar ga Nina 

Igtar ga Arba’il ilani rabuti belegu 

ultu $et gamgi ad! ereb gamgi 

ittallakuma mabira la igd 


Kagid Siduni ga ina kabal tamtim 
10. sdpinu gimir dadmegu 
dtirgu u gubatsu assubma 
kirib tamtim addima 
agar magkanigu uballik 
Abdimilktiti garragu 
15. ga lapdn kakke’a 

ina kabal tdmtim innabtu 
kima nuni ultu kirib tamtim 

/ 

abarSuma akkisa kakkasu 

• • • 

nakmu bugagu b ur &?i kaspi abne akartu 
20. magak plri gin piri uga urkarina 

lubulti birme u kite mimma gumgu 
ni^irti ekalligu 
ana mu’de aglula 
nigegu rapgati ga n!ba Id iga 
25. alpe u ?eni imere 

abuka ana kirib Aggdr 
upa(b)birma garrani Hatti 
u abi tamtim kaligunu 
ina agri gdnimma ala ugepigma 
30. [Kar-Agdr]abiddina attabi nibitsu 

nige bubut kagti a ga sad! 
u tamtim $£t gamgi 
ina libbi ugdgib 
gudga^i’a pib&ti eligunu agkun 


36. u Sandtiarri 

gar Kundi Sizu 

nakru ak?u Id palib beldti’a 



* * 


% • * 
_ * 
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TRANSLATION. 

Cylinder A. 

1. [Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, king of Sumer] and Akkad 
[son of Sennacherib], king of Assyria; 

[son of Sargon], king of Assyria; 

who, under the protection of AStir, Sin, SamaS, 

6. Nabfl, Marduk, Igtar of Nineveh, 

Ifitar of Arbela, the great gods, his lords, 

from the rising of the sun to the setting of the sun 

marched without a rival. 

* 

The conqueror of Sidon, which lies in the middle of the se 
10. the overthrower of all its dwellings; 

its wall and its dwelling (houses) I tore down 
and threw them into the sea, 
and destroyed its site. 

Abdimilkflti, its king, 

16. who, before my weapons, 

into the midst of the sea had fled, 
like a fish, from the midst of the sea, 

I drew him out and cut off his head. 

His accumulated property, gold, silver, precious stones, 

20. elephant skin, elephant ivory, u§u and urkarenu wood, 
variegated and linen clothing, of every description, 
the treasure of his palace, 
in great quantities, I carried away. 

His numerous men, who were without number, 

26. oxen, sheep and asses 
I brought to Assyria. 

I assembled the kings of Hatti 
and of the sea-coast—all of them. 

In another place, I caused the city to be built 
30. and [Kar-ASdr]abiddin I called its name. 

The men, the booty of my bow, from the mountains 
and the sea of the rising of the sun, 

I caused to dwell there; 

my officer and governor I placed over them. 

* 

36. And Sandflarri, 

king of the cities of Kundi and Sizu, 
a powerful enemy, who did not respect my lordship, 
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sa ilani umaSSiruma 
ana Sade marsOti it^akil 

40. u AbdimilkOti Sar Siddni 

ana re$0tiSu iSkunma 

sum ilani rabiiti ana abameS izkuruma 

ana emOkeSun ittaklu 

anaku ana AsOr beli’a attakilma 

45. kima i§ 9 uri ultu kirib Sadi 

abarSuma akkisa kakkasu 

• ft • 

aSSu danan ASur beli’a 
niSe kullumimma 
kakkade Sanddarri 

50. u Abdimilkdti 

ina kiSadi rabOtiSun alulma 
itti zammerd(?) u ... 
ina rdbit Nind etetik 

Salil Arzani(?) 

[Sa itd(??)] nabal Mu$ri 

.idkeSu 

ana ASStir ura 

ina tdb* abulli Sa $et Sa Nina 
itti asi kalbi u Sabe 
uSeSibSunOti kameS 

u Te’uSpa Gimirra 
ummdn-manda Sa aSarSu rdku 
ina ir?itim HubuSna 

adi gimir ummaniSn ura(s)siba ina kakki 

10. Kabis kiSadi niSe Hilakki 

Du’ua dSibdt burSani 
Sa t^bi Tabal “h "3 >* y r 
Sa eli SadeSunu (dannOti) ittakldma 
ultu time pani Id iknuSO ana niri 

15. XXI aldniSunu dannuti 

adi aldni sibrtiti Sa limdtiSunu 
alme akSud aSlula Sallatsun 
abbul akkur ina iSdti a^nm 
sitdteSunu Sa b4t u 

20. u kul 1 ultu la iSO 

kabtu nir bdltiti’a dmidsunOti. 


55. 
II. 1. 


5. 
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who had forsaken the gods, 

to the impassable mountains he trusted, 

40. and Abdimilktiti, king of Sidon 
came to his help. 

The name of the great gods they both despised (?) 
and trusted to their own forces. 

I trusted in Agflr, my lord, 

46. and, like a bird, from the midst of the mountains, 

I drew him forth and cut off his head. 

In order to show the men the power 
of ASflr, my lord, 
the heads of Sanddarri 
60. and Abdimilkdti 

upon the necks of their great men I hung. 

With male and female singers(?), 
into the streets of Nineveh I marched. 

The despoiler of Arzani, 

66. which is on the banks of the river of the land of Egypt. 

1 . 

to Assyria brought. 

In the vicinity of the eastern gate of Nineveh, 
with wild boars, dogs and wild beasts 
6. I caused them to sit in chains. 

And Te’ugpa of Gimir 

an umman-manda, whose residence was afar off, 
in the HubuSna territory, 

together with the whole of his army, I ran through with the sword. 

10. The trampler upon the oiecks of the men of Hilakki 
Du’ua, the inhabitants of the mountain-ridges, 
which lie in the vicinity of Tabal; 
who trusted to their [mighty] mountains, 
and from days of old had not been subject to any yoke ; 

16. XXI powerful cities, 

together with the smaller cities of their territory, 

I besieged, captured, carried away their spoil, 

I destroyed, tore down and burned with fire. 

Upon the rest, who had not committed sin 
20. and crimes, 

I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 
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Da is Barnaki nakru ak$u 
aSibiite Tilasuri 
Sa ina pi niSe 

25. Meb ranu Pi tan u 

inambu zikirSun. 


Musappib niSe Manna 

kutu la sanku 

• • 

sa ummanati Ispaka 
ASguza kidru la musezibisu 
inaru ina kakki. 




Tarid Nabu-zer-napisti-uSteSir apal Marduk-apal-iddina 

sa ana Sar Elamti ittakluma 
la usezibu napSatsu • 


Na’id+Marduk abuSu 

aSSu epeS arduti’a 

ultu kirib Elamti innabtamma * 

ana Nina al beluti’a 

illikamma unaSSik Sepea 


mat tamtim ana sibjrtisa 
riddt ahiSu uSadgil panuSSu. 



Nabi’ Bit-Dakkuri 
Sa kirib Kaldi aiab Babili 
kamu Samas-ibni Sarrisu 

45. isfeappu babbilu la palibu zikri bel bele 

Sa ekle apl£ Babili 
u Barsap ina parikte itbaluma 
aSSu anaku pulubti Bel u Nabu idd 
ekle sinati u§erma 
50. pan aple Babili u Barsap 

uSadgil 

Nabu-Sallim apal Balasu 
ina kusseSu uSesibma 

isata absani. 

% 


55. Adumu al daunute Aribi 

[Sa] Sinaberba sar ASSdr 

[abu] b&nu a iksuduma 

58..ilanisu 
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The treader upon the land of Bamaki, a powerful enemy, 
the inhabitants of Tilasdri 
who in the language of the people 
25. Mi^ranu Pitanu Jb, ? v ^ ' 

<j - ^ 

they call their name. 


The scatterer of the inhabitants of Minni, 
the k u t u, the unsubmissive; 
who subdued the armies of I§paka 
30. of ASguza-^an alliance that did not save him 

v 

with (his) sword. 


^ '• ( 


/ 


* 


t < 


K 


The driver away of Nabu-zer-napisti-uStesir, son of Mardukbaliddin, 
who trusted to Elam, 
but did not save his life. 

36. Na’id-Marduk, his brother, 

in order to subject himself to me 
fled from Elam, and 
came to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 
and kissed my feet. 

40. The sea-land, in its extent, 

the dominion of his brother, I entrusted to him. 


Who tore away Bit-Dakkflri 

which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon. 

The binder of §amag-ibni, its king, 

46. a foolish (?), bad person, who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 
who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians 
and Boraippans by force. 

Because I knew the fear of Bel and : Nabu 
these fields I returned, and 
60. to the Babylonians and Borsippans 
I entrusted. 

Nabfi-Sallim, son of Balasu, 

I placed on his throne 
and he was tribute to me. 


55. Adumu, the powerful city of Aribi 
[which] Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 

[the father], my begetter, had captured and 
58.his gods 
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III. 1. [islula] ana AsSur 

lira 

[Haza’]ilu sar Aribi 

itti tamartisu kabitte 
5. ana Nina al beluti’a 
illikamma una&Sik Sepe’a 
asfiu nadan ilaniSu u$allanima 
r£mu arSiSuma 

ilani satunu anfedsunu uddi&ma 

10. danan ASdr beli’a 

u Sitir Sumi’a eliSunu uSaStirma 

• ft 

uterma addinsu 
Tabu’a tarbit ekalli a 
ana Sarruti elisunu a&kunma 
15. itti ilaniSa ana matisa uterSi 

LXV gammale eli madati 
abe’a ma^riti uraddima 
ukin ?iru£gu. 

Arka Haza ilu §imtu ubilSuma 
20 . Ia’ilu apal§u 

ina kusseSu uSeSibma 
X man a l^ura^i M abne beruti 
L gammale M gunzi (?) rikke 
eli m&date abeSu uraddima emidsu 


25. Bazu nagu §a aSarsu ruku 

^mi-sid(?) nabali kakkar dabtu aSar aum&me 
CXL kasbu kakkar ba§e 
pukuttu u aban pi-sabiti 


30 ^ 

v 


XX kasbu kakkar ?iri u akrabi 
sa kima zirbabe maid ugaru 
XX kasbu Hazu Saddi sag-gil-mud 
ana arki’a umaSSirma etik 
Sa ultu dme ulluti 
la illiku sarru p&ni ma^ri’a 

35. ina kibit ASdr beli’a 

ina kirbiiu Sal tan iS attallak. 

ft 

VIII Sarrani §a kirib nage Sti’atu 

addk ilanisunu namkuriSunu busaSunu 
u niSeSunu aSlula ana kirib ASSdr 
40. Lale Sar Iadi’ 

Sa ultu lapan kakke’a ipparSidu 
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III. 1. had carried away, to Assyria 

had brought; 

[Haza’]ilu, king of Aribi, 
with his heavy present, 

5. to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 
came and kissed my feet. 

For the return of his gods he besought me, and 
I showed him compassion. 

The injuries of these gods I repaired, and 
10. the power of ASur, my lord, 

and the writing of my name upon them I caused to be written, 
and gave them back. 

Tabfl’a, who was reared in my palace, 

I appointed to sovereignty over them, and 
15. with her gods to her land I returned her. 

LXV camels in addition to the former tribute 
of my fathers, I added and 
set on him. 

Afterwards, fate carried Haza’ilu away, and 
20. Ia’ilfl, his son, 

I placed on his throne. 

X maneh of gold, M brilliant (?) stones, 

L camels, M gunzi of sweet smelling herbs, 

in addition to the tribute of his father, I added and placed on him, 

25. Bazu, a district, whose situation is afar off, 

a .... of land, a wearisome(?) country, a barren place, 

CXL kasbu of swampy land, 
p u k u 11 u and gazelle-mouth stone; 

XX kasbu of snakes and scorpions, 

30. which, like grasshoppers, filled the country; 

XX kasbu of Hazd, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone 
I left behind me and I marched. 

Where, from days of old, 
no king before me had gone, 

35. by the command of ASOr, my lord, 
into its midst I marched victoriously. 

VIII kings of that district I killed, 
their gods, property, possessions, 
and men I carried away into Assyria. 

40. Lale, king of Iadi’, 

[who] before my weapons had fled, 
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Sallat ilaniSu iSmema 
ana Nina al belOti’a 
adi mabri’a illikamma 
45. unaSSik Sepe’a 

remu arSiSuma aktabiSu abupap] 
ilaniSu Sa aSlula danan ASOr beli’a 
eliSunu aSturma uterma addinSu 
nage Bazi Sd’atu 

50. uSadgil panuSSu 

biltu mandatu beltiti’a 
ukin §iruSSu 

BelikiSa apal Bunani Gambula 

Sa ina XII kasbu kakkar ina me u apparati 
55. kima ntini Sitkunu Subtu 

$ 

ina kibit ASdr beli’a b a ^tu imkutsuma 
ki tem ramaniSu 
biltu u mandatu 

gdmabb^' Suklul Samna 
60. . .. 

IY. 1. flbilamma unaSSik Sepe’a 

remu arSiSuma uSarbissu libbu 
3api-Bel al dannutiSu 
dannassu udanninma 
5. Sasu adi $abe kaStiSu ina libbi 
uSeliSuma 

kima dalti Elamti edilSu 
PatuSarra nagu Sa ite bit MUN 

sa kirib Mada rukuti 

10. Sa pati Bikni Sadde ukne 

Sa ina Sarr&ni dbd’a mamma la ikbusu 
irgitim m&tiSun 
Sidirparna Eparna 
bazanati danndti 
15. Sa la kitnuSti ana niri 

SaSunu adi niSeSunu sise rukflbdSunu 

alpe $eni imere udure 

Sallatsun kabittu aSlula ana ASSur 

Uppiz bazan Sa Partakka 
20. Zanasana b azan Sa Partukka 
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heard of the carrying away of his gods, and 
to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 
into my presence he came, and 
46. kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and spoke to him of peace(?). 

Upon his gods, which I had carried away, I wrote 
the power of ASfir, my lord, and gave them back. 

The district of B&zi 
50. I entrusted to him, 

the taxes and tribute of my lordship 
I imposed upon him. 

BffiikiSa, son of Bunani, of Gambfil, 

who, at the distance of XII kasbu of land in the water and marshes, 
66. like a fish had fixed (his) dwelling; 

by the command of ASfir, my lord, terror struck him. 

Of his own accord, 

taxes and tribute, 

large oxen, completely fattened 

60. 

IV. 1. he brought and kissed my feet. 

I showed him compassion and I made his heart confident. 

§apl-B61, the city of his strength, 
its strength I strengthened, and 
5. he himself, together with his bow-men, 

I caused to go up into it, and 
like a door of Elam, I shut it up. 


Patu&arra, a district on the borders of . . . ., 
which is in the midst of the far-off Medes, 

10. on the borders of Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 
the territory of whose land no one 
among the kings, my fathers, had trodden, 

Sidirparna fiparna, 


the powerful city-officers, 

15. who were not under subjection to any yoke, 
they themselves with their men, horses, chariots, 
oxen, sheep, asses, dromedaries, 
their heavy spoil I carried away to Assyria. 


Uppiz, city-officer of Partakka, 

20. Zanasana, city-officer of Partakka, 
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Ram ate’a fcazan Sa Urakazabarna 

Mada Sa asarnunu ruku 

Sa ina tar?i Sarrani abe’a ir^itim ASSur 

Id ibbalkifcdnimma la ikbusd kakkarSa 

• • • 

25. pulubtu raSubat ASdr beli’a ishupSunutima 

murniski rabdti uknd tib matiSu 
ana Nina al beldti’a 
iSSdnimma unaSSikd Sepe’a 
aSSu ^azanati Sakatu idkdSundti 
30. beldti u^alluma 

eriSd’inni kidru 
SudSake’a pibdti 
Sa pati mdtiSun 
ittiSunu uma’irma 

35. niSe aSibdt dldni Satunu 

ikbusdma uSakniSSu SepdSun 

biltu mandatu beldti’a Satti gamma ukin sirdSun 




Ultu ASdr SamaS Bel u Nabd 
iStar Sa Nina Igtar Sa Arba’il 
40. eli nakire’a ina ldti 

usazizdnima am$d mala libbi’a 
ina kigitti nakire Sadldti 
Sa ina tukulti ilani rabdti bele’a 
ikSuda kata’a 

45. egret mab&ze Sa ASSdr 

u Akkadi uSepiSma 
kaspi burasi u§a’inma 

unammera kima dme 

• _ 

Ina dmeSuma ekal mabirte 
50. Sa kirib Nina 

Sa Sarrani alik mabri abe’a 
uSdpisd ana SuteSur karasi 
pakadi murniske pare 
narkabdti bele undt(e) tabazi 
55. u Sallat nakire gimir mimina gumgu 

Sa ASdr gar ilani 

ana eSki Sarrdti’a iSruka 

• • 

ana Sitmur sise 
Sitamdub narkabati 
60. [aSru Sd’atu imi^annima] 
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Hamate’a, city-officer of Urakazabarna, 

Medes, whose situation is afar off, 

who, under the reign of the kings, my fathers, the territory of Assyria 
had not crossed over and had not trodden its ground, 

25. the fear of the might of AStir, my lord, overwhelmed them. 

Large horses, alabaster-stone, the choice of his land, 
to Nineveh, my lordship’s city, 
they brought and kissed my feet. 

As for the city-officers, faint-heartedness( V) struck them ; 

30. they besought my lordship, and 
they asked of me a treaty. 


My over-officers, the prefects of 


the border of their land, 

I sent with them. 

35. The men, the inhabitants of these cities, 
they trampled upon and subdued. 

The tribute and taxes of my lordship I imposed upon them forever. 


From the time that AStir, Samas, Bel and Nabti, 

IStar of Nineveh, IStar of Arbela, 

40. had set me in power over my enemies 
and I had found the fulness of my heart, 
with the booty of my numerous enemies, 
which, under the protection of the great gods, my lords, 
my hands had captured, 

46. the temples of the cities of Assyria 
and Akkad I caused to be built, and 
with silver and gold I adorned them, and 
I made them as bright as the day. 


In those days, the former palace, 

60. which is in Nineveh, 

I 

which the kings, my forefathers, 

had caused to be built, for the stowing away of the camp, 
for the sheltering of the horses and bulls, 
chariots, weapons, utensils of war, 

66. and the spoil of the enemies, everything of every description, 
which AStir, the king of the gods, 
for the strengthening of my kingdom had presented, 
for the stalling of the horses, 
and the hitching-up of the chariots, 

60. [that place had become too small for me, and] 
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niSe matati ^ubut kagti’a 
allu umSikku uSaSSiSuntitima 
ilbinu libnati 
ekallu §ibra Su’atu 
ana sifairtisa akkurma 
kakkaru ma’du kima abaztimma 
ultu libbi ekle abtukma 



% 



«>' 


\ 




*v 







o> 







eliSa uraddi 

ina pili aban Sadi danni 
tarn la usmalli 




**b v . 

. <y 


Adkema XXII Sarr&ni Hatti 




Sa abi tamtim u kabal tamtim kaliSunu 
uma’irSunutima 
uSflre rabuti dimme §irtiti 
abime erini Surmeni 


h 


\ 








ultu kirib Sirara Labnana 


lamasse lete zazatu 


askuppat agurre 



sa gis-sir-gal aSnan 
tur-mi-na tur-mi-na-tur-du 
en-gi-damku a-lal-du 
gi-na bi-li-ba ultu kirib burSani 







> v 


aSar nabnitiSunu 
ana b^ a b^ ekalli’a 



marsiS paskiS 


s£ 






y 




% * 




& 


s 


* 


<N 


ana Nina uSaldiduni <3\ 



Ina arbi Seme umu mitga ri 
eli tamle Su’atu 
ekallati rabbati 
ana muSab beluti’a 
abtani §iruSSu 

bitanni Sa XCV 







\ 



/ 


ammati rabitim ina arkat 



ina 


ammati rabitim rapSat 




lo 




b 


Sa ina Sarrani alik mabri abe’a 
mamma la epuSu anaku epuS 
guSure erini siruti 
uSatrisa eliSa 

dalte Surmeni Sa eresina tabu 
mesir kaspi u siparn urakkisma 




(O 




\ 


a *» 


t^o 
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V. 1. the men of the countries, the booty of my bow, 

I caused them to carry a 11 u umSikku 
and they made bricks. 

That small palace 
5. I tore down entirely. 

A large quantity of ground, in accordance with my means, 
from the midst of the fields I cut off, and 
added to it. 

With freestone, a stone of the mighty mountains, 

10. I filled out its terrace. 

I assembled XXII kings of the land of Hatti, 
of the sea-coast and the middle of the sea; to 

4 

all of these I gave my commands, and 
large beams, mighty posts 
15. of abime, cedar and cypress 

from the midst of Sirara and Labnana, 
brilliant colossi and bull-colossi( ?) 

Einfassungsschwellen of 
gis-sir-gal and aSnan stone, of 
20. turmina turmina-turdu 
en-gi-damku alaldu 

gi-na i-1 i-ba, from the mountain-ridges, 
the place of their production, 
for the requirements of my palace, 

25. with labor and with difficulty, 

they caused to be drawn to Nineveh. 

f 

In a fortunate month, on a favorable day, 
upon that terrace, 
great palaces 

30. for the dwelling of my lordship, 

I built upon it. 

A palace, whose length was XCV great cubits, 

whose breadth was XXXI great cubits, 

which, among the kings who went before me, my fathers, 

35. no one had built, I built. 

Mighty beams of cedar 
I laid in rows upon it. 

Doors of cypress-wood, whose odor was good, 
with a covering of silver and copper, I bound 

*6 
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40. uratt& bab€Sa 

lamasae u Bede 8a abne 





I 


/ 


o 


<e 




j> 


/ 


/ 


/ 




§a ki 


Pi 

I'T • 


SikniSunu »w 


lot irti 1 inini utarti 

nasiru kibsi muSallimu 

45. tallakti Sarri baniSunu 


imnu u Sum el u uSa§bita 
Sigar§in 

ekal pili u erini 

(See corrections to text.) 




50. ana multa’titi beltiti’a 


3? 




5. 


15 


V ^ 

'O 

*s> °> 

sa abenna pana u arka X s 
in&taQa] kilatan kiribSa ulzi[z] 





;^v o nakliS u§dpiS 

lamasse ere ma§8a[te] 








1. dimme erini §irtiti 


abime kultil') babe§in emid ff 
sib irti ekalli Satu 

nibibu pasku sa KA ukni 
uSepiSma uSalnia kililiS 
si-el-lu mat gi-gu kima. 
uSasbira gimir babe 


(??) 


si kkat kaspi ebbi u 
uratta kirib[sinj 
10. danan Astir beli’a 


Sa in a matati nakrate 



namn 


vV 

£. . > X 

S^' 


o / 

X?/ 


eteppuSu 





harraktite esika kiribSa 


kirti mabb u tamSil Hamanim 




b 


sa 


kala rikke u e§e 

- • — - ^ 

hurrusu itasa emid 



V. 


/ 


rabe§(?) urabbima 
tallaktaSa ma’diS urappiS 
ana ma§kit sise kiribSa 
20. Su^tu u&e&eramma 

uSa^biba atappiS 
ekallu Sti’atu ultu uSSeSa 
adi fcablubiSa 

argip usaklilma lule umalli 

25. e5-gal kiSi b-kak - kak-a 


Cl V 



/ 














•X 






* 

ekallu pabidat kilamu azkura nibitsa 
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40. and I hung as its gates. 

Bull-divinities and colossi of stone 
which, according to their position, 
turn the breast of the enemy, 
which protect the path, render inviolable 
45. the way of the king, their builder, 

to the right and left I caused them to take 
their positions. 

A palace of freestone and cedar 

§u-te-mu-du-ti(?) 

50. for the renown of my lordship, 

artistically I caused to be built. 

Glittering female colossi of bronze 
which looked sidewards, forewards and backwards 
54. I placed in it on both sides. 

YI. 1. Mighty beams of cedar, 

of a b i m e, as the fastening of their gates I placed. 

The surrounding-wall of that palace 
nibihu paSku of pi-stone and alabaster 
x? I caused to be made and to surround like a wreath(?). 

.like. 

I caused to surround the whole of the gates. 

Doors of pure silver and shining copper 
I hung in their midst. 

10. The power of A5dr, my lord, 
which I had exhibited 
in hostile countries, 

by the work of the engravers, I carved in it. 

A large park like those of Hamlin, 

15. in which every sort of spices and trees 
was planted, I placed on its sides. 

Its ground-floor I greatly enlarged, and 
its path I made much wider. 

For a drinking-place for the horses, within it 
20. I had a watering-trough constructed and 
arranged after the manner of a canal. 

This palace, from its foundation 
to its roof, 

I erected, caused to be completed and fitted out with fulness. 

25. Ekallu pakidat kalama 

i. e., the palace guarding everything, I called its name. 
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V 


ASiir iStar §a Nina ilani ASSur 
kaliSunu ina kirbiSa akrima 
nike taSribte e bbfiti -y o 



30. mabarSun akkima 

I i *• u&ambira kadraa 


ilani Satunu ina 
1 13 iktarrabu Sarruti 




libbiSunu 


35. 


B. VI. 13 


rabtiti u niSe mati’a kaliSunu v? / q, 
ina ta-zir-te u kireti ' 

-- ■ ■== •. r 

ina passuri tasilati 




kiribSa usesibma 
uSali?a nuparSun 


karane kurunnu amkira $urraSun 
40. Samnu reStu Samnu gu-la~&iubb a Sunu uSaSki 



ina kibit A$ur Sar 


• *" ’ MA • A vv A 

ilani u 


kaliSunu ina tub Sere lil)bi 
\ v \ nummur kabitti Seb^ littdte. 
i kiribSa dare S hirme in a 

45. luSba lalaSa 


ilani ASSur*^. 



cc^'/Y. 

V;- 

r " 


\ 


ina zak-mukki arbi reSti kullat murniske 



pare imere gam male 
bele unfit tabazi 






v" 1 v0 




v 1 : 


gimir ummani Sallat nakire 




50. Sattiframma la naparka 

lupkida kiribSa 
ina kirib ekalli Satu 
Sedu damku lamassu damku 
nasir kibsi Sarrfiti’a 

55. mubadfi kabitti’a 







dareS liStabrfi ai ipparkfi idaSa 31% 
ana arkat fime ina Sarrani aple’a Sa Asfir u IStar S> V La 15* 


15. ana belfit mati u niSe inambfi zikirSu 


enuma 

ki Sa : 


ilabirfima in(n)abu anbfissa luddiS £ 


Sitir Sum sarri abe bani’a 


O __ 

— ** 1 11 m ^ 


itti muSare Sitir Sumi’a askunuma 

ci 

atta kima iatima muSarfi Sitir Sumi’a 
20. amurma Samna puSuS nikfi iki 


VM1 


itti muSare Sitir Sumika Sukun 
ASfir u iStar ikribika isemmfi. 


St- 5 ' 

■O 


£ 'SO • 


1>tc .P. 
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ASfir, iStar of Nineveh, the gods of Assyria, 
all of them, I invited into it. 

Large and clean sacrifices 
30. y sacrificed before them, 
and I presented my presents. 

These gods, in the steadfastness of their hearts, 
looked with favor on my kingdom. 

The great men and inhabitants of my country—all of them— 

36. with eating (?) and feasting, 
with the dedicatory vessels, 
in its midst, I caused to sit, 
and I caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice. 

# 

With wines and cider I bribed (?) their hearts, 

40. the best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 

By the command of A§fir, king of the gods, and the gods of Assyria, 
all of them, in health of body, joy of heart, 
cheerfulness of spirit, abundance of offspring, 
within it, may I continually dwell, and 

46. may its fulness be sufficient. 

* 

On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 

bulls, asses, camels, 

weapons, utensils of war, 

all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 

60. yearly, without fail, 

within it may I store away. 

Within this palace, may the 

gracious bull-divinities and gracious colossi, 

protecting the footsteps of my majesty, 

66. causing my spirit to rejoice, 

B. VI. 13. forever show themselves, may they not separate from its side. 

For the future, among the kings, my sons, whomsoever ASfir and IStar 
16. call to be ruler of land and people, 

at the time when this palace becomes old and weak, may he repair its 
damage. 

Accordingly as I placed the inscription of the king, my begetter, 

with the inscriptions of my name, 

so do thou as I did, and look after my inscription, 

20. and cleanse it with oil, sacrifice sacrifices, 
with thy own inscriptions place it. 

ASfir and IStar will hear thy prayers. 
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JEWISH GRAMMARIANS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelbhia, Pa. 


y. 

Donash ben Labrat. 

It occasionally happens that a man attains fame not for any pronounced 
merits of his own, but because he chances to be thrown in contact with some 
eminent personage, either as a friend or as an opponent. Boswell is remembered 
solely because he followed Johnson about like a shadow. Lessing replies to the 
attacks made upon him by Goetze, and in this way ensures for the latter a lasting 
celebrity, though not of the most enviable kind. Donash b. Labrat enjoys the 
distinction—if distinction it be—of being the opponent of Saadia Gaon and of 
Men ahem b. Saruk. Whether he had other claims for being remembered or not, 
he is known to us only as the author of two sharp polemical treatises; the one 
containing a pointed criticism of Saadia’s Arabic translation of the Bible; 1 the 
other, an attempt to discountenance Menabem’s standing as a grammarian, under 
the guise of a would-be friendly review of the latter’s dictionary. 

Concerning the life and career of Donash we know nothing but that he was 
bom in Fez, and was a contemporary of Mena^em b. Saruk. It would seem as 
though Ddnash never completed the criticism of Saadia’s translation, or—which 
is perhaps more probable—the single manuscript which exists of the work 2 con¬ 
tains only an abstract of the whole. Donash picks out the flaws in the translation, 
shows that in many places Saadia misunderstood the sense, in others was misled 
by external resemblances to confuse stems together which had nothing to do with 
one another. There is no doubt that in many, if not in most, of the criticisms 

which Donash makes, he is fully in the right. So in the very first paragraph of 

■* 

his 44 Replies ” he points out that Saadia reads the word HfiDK (Exod. n. 5) 

t t 

for rrnoN, and renders “and she stretched out her fore-arm,” though the 

T T “ 

Targum also adopts this interpretation. 8 Again, misled perhaps by the following 
word, Saadia takes (Num. xxrv. 6) in the sense “ as tents, 

the Lord planted.” 4 Ddnash shows the objections to such a rendering. In this 

i See Hebraic a, vol. in., No. 8. 

* Published by Robert SohrOter (Breslau, 1866), under the title p 9111 H1319H 100 

jwu myo ’3i by 013*7. 

• In aocordanoe with an opinion in Lotah, 12a, and Exodus Rabbah, s. 1. 

« v. B*rakhoth, 16a. 
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way be passes on from word to word through the 192 paragraphs comprising the 
part of the treatise that is known to us. Assuming that he is always justified 
in his obj ections, he is still not warranted in speaking with such severity and at 
times contempt of Saadia’s work as characterize the critique . Allowance may of 
course be made for the customs of the time. Donash lived in an age when a 
spade was called a spade, and when, in their warfare with one another, scholars 
vied with each other in the use of opprobrious epithets and slanderous insinua¬ 
tions—remnants of which period may still be found in our own days. But Donash, 
it is fair to suppose, outstepped the bounds of what was even then considered 
legitimate criticism; and especially in his treatment of Menahem, he is generally 
bitter, and at times extremely coarse. The consequence is that, even when we 
are forced to admit the correctness of Donash’s censures, our sympathies are still 
with the nobler Menahem, whose unselfish labors were received in so unworthy a 
manner. The opposition on the part of Donash did not cease with the publication 
of his T*§fib h ot h , 1 but was extended to charges of a more serious character. 
Exactly of what nature these charges were, we do not know; but we do know 
that they cost Menahem his happiness and for a time his liberty. His house, for 
some reason or other, was ransacked and he himself thrown into prison. There 
are good reasons for believing that Donash was implicated in these indignities 
offered to a man who seems to have been the embodiment of the quiet and unas¬ 
suming scholar. 

In the introduction to the critique Ddn&sh, it is true, claims to hold Menahem 
in high esteem. He calls him “ my brother,” prays that God may shower bless¬ 
ings upon him, confesses the reluctance with which he undertakes his task. “ I 
reprove thee,” he says, “ only in the hope that thou mayest love me still more; ” 
and adds, “ How much better, besides, is open reproof than concealed love.” But 
these and other complimentary phrases are scarcely in keeping with the bitter 
words with which almost every paragraph closes. Donash’s purpose to throw 
ridicule on Menahem is only too clear. Now, Menahem is a “ fool,” then, a 
“deceiver,” and again, an “ignoramus.” He misguides the young; he does not 
know what he is talking about; he is lacking in the first rudiments of Hebrew,— 
in such terms does Donash constantly speak of his rival. All this, however, must 
not blind us to the merits which the T'8ub h ot h possesses. While D6nash cannot 
be said to have advanced the study of Hebrew grammar, still the testimony must 
be awarded him that he was successful in picking out the great defects in the 
theories and views of Menahem. Donash has a keener sense for the niceties of 
grammar than Menahem ; he enters deeper into the spirit of the language; and 
even where his reasoning is unsatisfactory, his instinct frequently leads him on 
the right path. He also seems to have had a far better acquaintance with some 
of the cognate Semitic languages, especially Arabic and Aramaic, than his con- 

i Ed. by Filipowaki (Critical Yocum Recension** Donash ben IAbrat Levitae), London, 1866. 
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temporaries in general; and this no doubt was of great advantage to him in open¬ 
ing his eyes to the lack of method in the theories of the Jewish grammarians of 
the day. 

His criticism is twofold. He attacks the interpretations which Mena^em 
gives of biblical passages and of the meanings he assigns to words, and on the 
other hand points out errors in tracing words to their stems, in throwing verbal 
forms together which have nothing in common, in mistaking nouns for verbs, 
suffixes for parts of the stem and the reverse; and more the like. He embodies 
his objections in the form of a poem—if a conglomeration of rhyming stanzas 
may be called a poem—which but for a kind of a commentary which he has fortu¬ 
nately attached, explaining at length on what grounds his differences are based, 
would be perfectly unintelligible. Even as it is, despite the prosaical supplement, 
there are many passages which are absolute enigmas, though for our consolation 
be it added, that we probably lose very little by our inability to fathom them. 
For the understanding of Don&sh’s position it suffices to confine ourselves to his 
prose, which, in contradistinction to his heavy verse, is graceful, fluent, and 
extremely pleasant to read. 

As a specimen of his method, his reply to Men&bem’s argument against 
Jehuda Ibn Koreish’s explanation of B03 (J er - XI * 19) as “ lamb and ox,” 

may be selected. Mena^em, it will be remembered, 1 asserts that the waw con¬ 
junctive can only be omitted in a continuous series of at least three words, and 
even then there is a waw just before the last of the words thus placed in juxtapo¬ 
sition. Furthermore, the singular of the verb which follows shows that 

the subject also must be a singular. Ddn&sh disputes both assertions, and justly 

so. Examples such as jYTOf nQ $ ITT IPDIP (Hab. m. 11) prove that the waw 
may be omitted in the case of two words; and in the second place, there are 
many instances where a singular verb is attached to a plural subject, or has for its 

subject two nouns; e. g., a*? roe* mopi pw (Prov. xxvii. 9), n'Tvm rm 

TlOy* (Esth. rv. 14). Don&sh accepts, accordingly, the interpretation given by 
Koreish. In his opinion there is an intentional contrast between the small and 
great. The prophet wishes to say that both lamb as well as ox shall be carried to 
the slaughter. The arguments of Ddnfish are sound enough to set aside Mena- 
kem’s objections; but, for all that, Menafyem is right and Koreish wrong. The 
context clearly demands such a translation as u I am like a tame lamb led to the 
slaughter.” 

In general, D6nash may be said to be a closer or rather a sharper reasoner 
than Mena^em. He pays greater attention to minute details, and there is little 
that escapes his critical eye. Menabem rather carelessly mistakes the word D*7V 
111 ^nrr (V> 39, 7) for “ image,” for which Ddnash takes him 

severely to task. He shows that the stem is the same as that of rfiQ'TV, and 

1 See Hebraic a, vol. iv., p. 82. 
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hence the phrase is to be rendered “in darkness man wanders about.” It is 
important to note that Ddn&sh is not led astray by the Massoretic vocalization of 

to explain it (as has so often been done) as a combination of two words. 

•• t • “ 

• V * 

For him the word is an abstract noun, formed just as fVPVlp (Isa. l. 3), and he 
also attempts to give a reason for the curious vocalization, in which, however, he is 
less successful. The fact is that the Massoretes believed the word to be composed 
of •w and mo, and vocalized it accordingly. But rejecting the “punning” 
etymology, we are justified in setting aside the traditional vocalization, and read 
instead “ ^almfit.” 

Menabem again exhibits a neglect of detail in throwing JV3 (Hos. x. 

14) under the same category as yiK “ to ensnare,” and also similarly deriving 

(Hos. u. 24) from y \(, regarding the two final letters as added, though 
without any apparent reason and without affecting the sense in any way. To 
D 6 n&sh, such a notion seems preposterous. Both words, he says, can of course 
only be nothing else than proper names. He pounces unmercifully on this unfor¬ 
tunate error of Menabem’s. “ I should like to know,” he says, “ how you propose 


to translate Kim ro ‘wjrr ’on m »mpsi (Hos. i. 4), if ‘wjnn 
is a common (and not a proper) noun ? Perhaps, 1 1 shall visit the sowers of the 

ground in the house of Jehu ?’ ” 

In this way D 6 n&sh proceeds to expose the weaknesses and defects of Mena- 
bem ; but while, as already intimated, he succeeds in doing this—and in so far, 
his critique is of considerable value to us—he cannot be said to stand on a higher 
plane than the unhappy Menabem. Like so many critics, he fails to improve 
upon the production he endeavors to overthrow. So while rejecting most of the 
attempts on the part of Menabem to trace verbal forms to uniliteral stems, he yet 
admits the existence of such stems. The stem of is not a mere * 1 , as Menabem 

T 

thinks; but this, he says, is the case with *3 |3X ITl (Lam. hi. 63). Again [73 


“ thus ” belongs to the class of indeclinable particles like p |3 * *3 7 JJP 7 M 4 7 

and the like. The stem is not a ^, but consists of two letters; however, non 
(Exod. xvn. 6 ) and (Judges xv. 8 ) do go back to such a uniliteral stem. The 
main difference between him and Menabem is that, while the latter consistently 

carries out his principle that no letter which at any time may disappear from the 

# 

word can belong to the stem, Don&sh sets up no theory whatever, but is, in great 
part, led by his instinct to reject the etymologies of Menabem. On the other 
hand, Donash is unquestionably superior as an exegetical critic. Here he is gen¬ 
erally extremely happy and ingenious. His interpretation of verse 13 of the very 


difficult Psalm lv. merits quoting. According to Ddnash, the poet says, speaking 


of his distress, that, were it simply an enemy against whom he were obliged to 
contend, he might bear his fate quietly. He could seek refuge from one who 
hates him, but it is “ thou a man of my rank, an associate, an intimate friend.” 
D 6 nash adds, “It is a well-known fact that it is much harder to bear the 
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reproaches of a friend than those of an enemy, and one can escape an enemy, but 
it is impossible to avoid a friend, to whom one has poured out one’s whole heart.” 

Again, as already intimated, the use he makes of his thorough acquaintance 
with Arabic, gives him an advantage over Mena^em. He frequently compares 
Hebrew words with their Arabic equivalents. In one instance he enumerates 
about 260 words common to Hebrew and Arabic, and defends himself against the 
objection that was no doubt raised against this comparative method, by pointing 
out the closeness of the relation existing between the two languages. He also 
has at least an inkling of a Lautverschiebungsgesetz; for he says that there is an 
interchange of letters among the words as they pass from one language to the 
other. An in one becomes frequently a J in the other; a D here is a there; 
a {J? in Hebrew is represented by a in Arabic; a J, by a *V, a n» hy a 3 . We 
also find in his grammar for the first time a systematic division of the parts of 
speech into nouns, verbs and particles; or, as he calls them, mOtP 

own rrQTn • We may be permitted to conclude from this that Donash 
made a study of Arabic grammarians; for the terms used by Ddnash represent 
the Hebrew equivalents of those used by Sibawaihi in his grammar, 1 J^ 



In this way, by directing attention to the Arabic as a help towards a better 
understanding of Hebrew, he paves the way for Abu Zakarijja Jafcja ben Dawfid 
Hajjug, who, by a more systematic and more extended application of Ddnash’s 
comparative method, inaugurates a new era in the study of Hebrew grammar. 


i Kitab S&awalhi, ed. by Hartwig Derenbourg (Paris, 1881), vol. i., p. 1. 
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^-COOTIBUTED IJOTES.-* 

On Job m. 14, io 1 ? nimn D’J3TT —Matthes (Het Book Job, 1876, p. 67) 

T ; ■■ 

and Kuenen ( Theologisch 7\jdschrift , 1873, p. 518) both suspect the reading of this 
passage, the latter remarking, u Corruptions of this kind can easily be pointed 
out, but will seldom if ever be cured. ’’ Bickell, however, who is not in general slow 
to correct, adheres to the Massoretic text, explaining , with Schlottmann 

and Delitzsch, of palaces or monuments destined to become, or (if mausolea) to 
remain desolate and uninhabited (see his article in Zeitschrift fuer katholische 
Theologie, 1886, Heft 3). Dillmann and Davidson both see that this puts too 
great a strain upon the expression (cf. Job xv. 28), besides being opposed to 
Hebrew usage. Both, too, agree with the Dutch critics in suspecting corruption, 
but neither of them has proposed this very simple correction, viz., for ’jQ 1 ? to 

read ; cf., f °r the phrase fTiD^n * Isa. lu. 9; lxi. 4; Jer. xlix. 13. 

These three passages, however, need not of course control our exegesis of the cor¬ 
rected phrase. That niay have the sense of “the primeval world” {nalaios 

Kfofios, 2 Pet. u. 5) is clear from Job xxn. 15; cf. Ps. cxliii. 4 (Lam. hi. 6); Isa. 
xliv. 7; Ezek. xxvi. 20. The last-mentioned passage is specially helpful, 
because it says (if I am not mistaken) that not only, as in Job xxii. 15,16, the 
primeval men themselves, but also their cities, had been thrust down by the 
Divine Judge into She’ol (cf. Matt. xi. 23). It is of this nether world that the 
impassioned patriarch Job is speaking. That the wise men whom he and his 
friends represent meditated on the fate of the antediluvians, is apparent from the 
passages already referred to. How natural it seems that Job should speak of 
himself, imaginatively, as meeting in She’ol the mighty kings and counsellors 
who had built those spacious ruins which challenged the attention of newly 
admitted “ shades ” (Refaim) ! I am well aware of the ingenious explanations of 
the received text which Matthes and others have collected. To each of them 
there is some cogent objection. Perhaps it may be objected to my own exegesis 
that rnmn POD means, in usage, to “ build up ruined places ; ” so it does in 
Isa. lxi. 4; but must it mean this in a widely different context? We must 
remember that, according to the popular Semitic belief, the judgment of God was 
limited to the “ land of the living; ” tyrant-kings and oppressed subjects were 
alike “ cut away from this hand ” in the under-world. Hence, in spite of Job 
xxn. 15, 16, an innocent child (of rich people) might, in She’ol, become the 
neighbor of great though sinful kings (as yet there was no division in Hades 
according to the character of the previous life). Notice, in conclusion, that Job 
m. 14, interpreted as above, casts a fresh light on verse 15; the speaker is on the 
verge of the complaint which embitters the subsequent outpourings of his much- 
tried soul. I mean that we need not explain the gold and silver there mentioned 
of treasures buried in mausolea, but interpret it in accordance with Isa. v. 14. 
All the glory of these mighty kings has gone down with them and with their old- 
world ruined cities into the under-world. 

T. K. Chbynb, 

Oxford University , England . 
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EINLEITUNG IN DEN THALMUD.* 

# 

This excellent treatise of seventy pages is an off-print of the article “ Thal- 
mud ” in the second edition of Herzog’s Real-Encyklopadie. In the preface the 
author states that it is his purpose to give from an objective and purely scientific 
stand-point, a bird’s eye view, of the field covered by the “Thalmud;” and the 
testimony must be awarded him that he has fulfilled not only his promise, but 
also the high expectations warranted by the acknowledged eminence of Strack’s 
scholarship. It is by far the best treatment the subject has ever received in an 
encyclopaedic work. The arrangement is an admirable one, and leaves nothing to 
be desired. In eight chapters he passes in review briefly and yet, through the 
copious references which are given, exhaustively the divisions of the work, the 
arrangement of parts, the contents of the sixty-three treatises of the Talmud. 
Besides this, he gives a history of the compilation, chronological lists of authori¬ 
ties quoted in the Talmud, and closes with a practically complete bibliographical 
index. A feature of the monograph which is worthy of note is the consistency 
with which the method of transcription adopted by Strack is adhered to. In this 
respect it is a safe guide, although there are some objectionable points in Strack’s 
system, notably the use of two and three letters to indicate one sound. But in 
almost every respect, the monograph is exactly what an introduction should be. 
Clear and concise, it is not overcharged with ballast unnecessary for the specialist 
and only confusing to the general student, and by confining itself strictly to the 
subject, equally free from private conjectures as well as from any bias, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

University of Pennsylvania . 

NOTES ON THE HEBREW TEXT OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS.t 

As is stated in the preface, this “ volume of notes was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Professor Driver, and is mainly intended for students beginning 
the Hebrew language. The notes are taken chiefly from the best German com¬ 
mentaries, and do not aim at originality.” Including two brief appendices,—one 
on the structure of Genesis, and the other on the names of God,—there are 380 
pages (7J in. x 5 in.). The book contains notes, textual, grammatical and exeget- 
ical, given as briefly as was consistent with the author’s aim, very seldom so 
briefly as to be unintelligible at the first reading. It is a summary of the 
opinions of the best writers; among commentators, the names of Dillmann and 
Delitzsch occurring most frequently; and among grammarians, those of Gesenius, 
Davidson, Stade, Ewald, for the etymology ; and Driver and Aug. Muller, for 
syntax. The readings of the versions are given whenever likely to be of value in 
evidence. In commenting on difficult verses, the author frequently reserves his 

* Einlutunq in dbn Thalmud. By H. L. Strack. Leipzig, 1887. Prioe, M.LS0 
t Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. With two appendices. By G. J. 
Spurrell, M. A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. New Tork: MacmWan A Co. Pp. 880. $2JS0. 
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own opinion; and when the best interpreters are at variance, he does not often 
attempt to decide among them. There are exceptions to this; e. g., on page 68, 
where, in interpreting vi. 3, last clause, he decides against Dillmann. 

On this side of the water, this book would not be likely to prove as useful for 
the mere beginner as for the purpose of a rapid and thorough review, for which it 
has very great excellencies. 

There are some points in which the book is open to criticism. At least one 
statement is out of date,—the remark that “habal” is a common word for son in 
Assyrian (p. 48). There are a few infelicities of statement: as that (p. 39) in 

♦ the tone is drawn back and the vowel lengthened (the vowel is restored, 

rather, when naturally it takes the tone); also the remark that masculine nouns 
prefer the numeral in the feminine form, and vice versa, is not quite proper 
(pp. 71-77); * s said to be “ pausal form of ” (p. 37), and again it is 

mm mm • • 

distinguished from said to be “ the pausal form of the 1st person ” (p. 39), 

• • 

no hint being given that - is here exceptional. Once in a while a translation 
adopted by our author is ambiguous; as, e. g., that of Gen. u. 19, “ whatever he 
called them” (p. 32). It is hardly credible that he could have misunderstood 
Driver (“ Heb. Tenses,” 2d ed., J 38a), or overlooked Dillmann’s interpretation of 
the verse; but we should know his translation of the final clause, in order to be 
certain of this; Dip-i# , Gen. xm. 12, does not mean “ towards Sodom,” but 

“ as far as Sodom.” It is not usual to speak of KVlD as apoc. form (p. 10). 


Some exceptions may be taken to the theory of vowel changes here presented. 
Many distinguished grammarians will object to calling — a short vowel in , 

(P* 10 )- On page 6, the author explains a® “ iniperf. apoc. form fppp i 

I « * • — • • •••• 

for i weakened from ♦fp (like H0 from H0 * weakened from H0)-” He 


• • 


• • • 

• • 


• • 


seems to mean that the — before ♦ is the attenuated — which came from — of the 
stem. If this is his meaning, he has misunderstood his reference to Gesenius, 
where it is correctly stated that the final — is a helping vowel, and that the stem 
vowel — has been reduced to §*wa in H0 • Cf . the pausal forms *,*"] * * H0 , 

' * AV 'ft.' 


which not only have the ♦_, but restore and heighten the original ~ to —. Cf. 


also inn and on our author’s opposite page (4). Can the author mean 

J J v 

(p. 181) that fi of the 3 fern. perf. omits s # w& in order to distinguish that pers. 
from the 2 fern.? With his explanation of here given cf. a note in 

Hebraica for April, 1886, p. 260. The author is to be commended for general 
consistency in transliterations; as, e. g., Onqelos, p. vi, 4, etc.; Onq., p. 18, 37, 
etc.; Peshitto, p. xii; but why transliterate “ Kain,” pp. 47, 48, etc., and u Kri,” 
pp. 81,204, etc. ? Presumably, he followed Driver in the first instances (“Tenses,” 
p. 161, though “Onk.” occurs on p. 303, probably by oversight), and he has the 
same authority for going farther ( u Qri,” u Tenses,” p. 161, 204). Only one error 
in reference has been discovered by the present writer, that on p. 13, where the 
note on n. 3 is probably intended for the reference i. 7. 

These are of minor importance, and in no wise affect the general accuracy of 
the book. It is recommended to all who may wish to refresh themselves in 
Hebrew grammar and to make a rapid survey of the best opinions on the Book of 
Genesis. As a summary of these, it is in every way admirable. 

Charles Rufus Brown, 


Newton Theol. Institution . 
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THE HEBREW PENTAMETER. 

By Prof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

The Hebrew pentameter is measured by five beats of the rhythmical accent. 
The caesura usually comes after the third beat; but not infrequently after the 
second, so as to give a variation to the movement. The greater portion of He¬ 
brew poetry is in the trimeter movement, the greater portion of the remainder is 
pentameter. The tetrameters and hexameters are less numerous. 

The pentameter line is often treated as if it was composed of two lines in 
parallelism. But the second half of the pentameter line is not in such marked 
parallelism with the first as the second line of a trimeter poem. It is rather sup¬ 
plementary to the first half, even when parallelism appears. 

1 ) The first specimen of the pentameter that we shall give is the alphabetical 
dirge contained in Lamentations 111 . This dirge has twenty-two strophes in 
which the initial letter of the strophe begins with a letter of, the Hebrew alphabet 
in the order from K to J"). But the alphabetical structure is not confined to the 
initial letters of the strophes. Each strophe contains three lines and each line 

begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. We shall give four of these 

♦ 

strophes as specimens of the twenty-two. Bickell makes these lines of twelve 
syllables in accordance with his theory of the structure of Hebrew verse. In 
general, his lines of twelve syllables correspond with our pentameter. 

K 

irroy tsneo 1 oy ntn *ojrrjN 

"vin-n‘7i rjm “fn 1 ro *jtin 

ovn-^3 rr 1 “jflrr w 
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2 

’rnovy 22 & i mjn nv 2 rf?n 

rwbm mn p|pn i py run 

o'ny ’rtoo i ’jn’enn D’se'noa 

j 

’ntrro -ran i xvx-k*?! nyn -nj 

♦nVsn ontr i yitrxi pyrx ’a-oj 

my ♦no*na i mja *yn tu 

1 

onnooa nnx i ♦‘rxin nix m 

odw ’joe' i ’jnE'fli hid ’nn 

yrt> xioon ’jam i intrp *pi 

The only changes in the Massoretic text are insertions of Maqqephs between 

"Ojn-’JX (Une 1); »n-"|X dine 3); XVX'X 1 ? (line 7); O'DJ (line 8); 

(line 10), all of which changes are in accordance with good usage. The lines have 

the caesura after the third beat of the accent, except in lines 2 and 6; the latter 
being the only tetrameter line among the twelve. We have seen that there are 
occasional dimeter lines among the trimeters, and trimeter lines among the 
tetrameters; so we are not surprised to find a tetrameter among these pentame¬ 
ters. 

It will be seen that the parallelism is between the pentameter lines rather 
than between the two parts of the pentameters; the second half of the pentame¬ 
ter gives a supplementary statement. In some cases this is akin to parallelism, as 
in lines 4 and 9; but it is noteworthy that in the latter the verb is omitted, show¬ 
ing its dependence upon the first half of the line, and in the former it is really 
complementary, in that the treatment of the bones is added to the flesh and skin. 

2 ) The second specimen that we shall give is two strophes of the great alpha¬ 
betical poem in praise of the Divine Word, Psalm cxix. We have here twenty- 
two strophes, and each strophe is composed of 8 lines, and each line of the strophe 
begins with the characteristic letter of the strophe. The pentameter movement 
is clear, and the lines are distinctly marked off by the letters of the alphabet. 
Bickell also regards the lines of this poem as composed of twelve syllables. 

K 

mir mrna o’a'win i ■p-ro’on ntrx 

irotrrr 2'?-'722 1 rmy nvj ntrx 

V 2 H 2 1 n*ny ftys-x 1 ? c]x 
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-txo lotP i "ppa nmv nntt 

"ppn “>db^ i on uy Pun 
" pmi® ‘w-*?# nyana i enaN-N*? m 

“Ipiv ’Dfiiro ho*» i m*me*a -ptf 
-wo-ty yayn *?k i ios?k "pprrnK 

"pma loith i imK-nx “lyj-nm non 
•mix oo wri *?# i -pntm ’3*?-*?m 

•p-Karon**? pro*? i "jmoN ♦«£» ’n *?3 

1’pn ono*? i mrr nnx "inn 

73 »ofitro *?n 1 »ni3D ’nn^n 
pn-*?n *?yn 1 "prmy jnn 
"I’nmN no’nNi 1 nmne -p-ripfln 
•pm row vb 1 yvynwx "pnpro 


We remove the Maqqeph in ^, line 6, between *?3-*?N and ym O, which 
has made it a very long word of six syllables; between and onryn in k , 

line 8; between and in 3, line 2, and between ♦B£HP0 and 

T fi 


in 3, line 


We insert Maqqeph between nn*?-">e*n in X, line 7, and 


"p-Korw-^ in 3, line 3, in both cases having no more than five syllables. 
There is but a single tetrameter line in the sixteen, namely, in 2 * line 7. 

3) We shall now give a pentameter prayer with a refrain. This prayer is 
given in Jonah n. It has two strophes of six lines each; closing with 
■FT , and a broken strophe of three lines without a refrain. It seems that the 
author of Jonah used an older poem, or so much of it as suited his purpose, leav¬ 
ing the third strophe unfinished. 

I. 


♦ujn mrr *?k i P-mxo »njop 

Pip nyns? i ’njntr |t»o 

’jmD’ wi i d»d’-m*?3 rfnxo \33Psrm 

ray by i ywi "pnspo *?d 

y?y "030 ’ntmjj i *me» ’jki 

"|tmp *? 3 Tr*?N I £ 3 * 3 . 1 *? 7 D 1 N "|K 

II. 


*jmd* mnn i trsj-iy o*o mast* 
onn *3Xp*?1 ’trto*? trim rpD 

oi*ny*? *iyn rrmn i pjtn vm 
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♦rfr# mrr i ”17 nntro tyrn 
♦mar mrr-njt i ’lpsj epynna 
“I enp ‘W’n-'JN i ♦n'rsn Y?n warn 

hi. 

larr Dion i Kit? ^nn onotro 

1*? rrnnrN i rmn ^ipa ’ao 
mn’ 1 ? nnjne” i no^N ’mu ntw 

There are three pentameter distichs, the first distich has synonymous paral¬ 
lelisms, the second progressive parallelisms, and the third antithetical parallelism. 
The caesura is usually after the third beat, but in the fifth line it is after the 
second beat. 

In the second strophe the Massorites made an unfortunate separation of 
verses 6 and 7. QH?1 HVp 4 ? goes with the previous line as its complement, 
making the first distich of this strophe synonymous. The second distich then 
begins with *nTV and is antithetical, the second line begins with • The 

closing distich is synonymous. 

With this change we have again a symmetrical strophe of six pentameter lines 
exactly like its mate with the refrain. We have found no occasion to change the 
Massoretic Maqqephs thus far in this piece. But in the fragment of the third 
strophe we remove the Maqqephs between and (line 1) and between 

nrort* and ^. The latter must be removed on account of the caesura, which 
is immediately before the verb; the former might remain and give us a tetrameter 
line. 

4) The Pilgrim Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv. are all pentameters, with the single 
exception of the long cxxxn., which is a trimeter that in other respects seems 
out of place in this little collection. They are fine specimens of pentameters, and 
the study of the poetical structure aids in the interpretation. 

We have seen that Bickell’s lines of twelve syllables correspond in general 
with our pentameters. It is interesting to note that he makes all these Pilgrim 
Psalms, except cxxxii., of the measure of seven and five, that is, seven syllables 
in the first line, five in the second, seven in the third and five in the fourth, and so 
on. The only difference from his metre of twelve syllables is in breaking the line 
in two; there is no difference in the sum total of syllables. In this Bickell is mis¬ 
taken, the poems are really the same in their structure as those already considered. 

Psalm CXX. 

ujn ’njnp i *7 nmva mrr-'w 
rron-pe^o "iptp-nsB'o i ’spsj rtwr mrr 

rro"rptp‘? fpD’-noi i "p p’-no 
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dot ^ra-oy i tww tqj ♦yn 

-npPnK-oy Tim i "|t?o Truro ’Vto 

DV?tp KJitroy i t'Aj rr*7-nnn 

norfro*? non "oik-’oi i abv ok 


This Psalm gives eight pentameter lines. We notice one of the features of 
the Pilgrim Psalm, the repetition of certain catch-words, e. g., JTOT ptl^O > 

and dV?B? making a sort of marching rhythm. 


Psalm CXXI. 

nry KO’-pxo i onnn-^K ot k^k 
ptn o’otr new i mrr-oyo nry 

•potr duPk i “pn 010*7 fnPK 
^k - )^ "ioitr i ft^-K*?! oiJ’"K*7 mn 
“p’O’-T-ty nirr i -potr nirr 

ny?n pm i noo’-K 1 ? wsvn oov 

“|tr£0-nK not^ i jrpoo *potr nvr 

D'nriin nnyo i "iKini TnKy-ooe* nirr 


These eight lines are pentameters. They carry the marching rhythm further 
than the previous psalm. Hty of the first line reappears in the second, making 
this synonymous distich complete in itself. The Q1J* of line 3 is taken up in 
line 4, and the "lOt? of line 4 appears in line 5 and becomes the catch-word of 
the rest of the poem, in lines 7 and 8. It is possible that HI IT of the last line 
arose by the copyist’s eye catching the first word of the upper line. But the Mas- 
sorites insert a Maqqeph between and there is no reason, from the 

rhythm, why it should be omitted. 


Psalm CXXII. 

•pj mrr-jTO i *7 dhoko ’nnot? 
vherrv *pwo 1 uPn vn rrnoy 
nrr rfr-rmntr tjd i mm o^em* 

rr ’tm 1 o’tm t>y oww 
mrr ojP nmrf? 1 ‘wieP nny 

■m-n’O*? niKDO 1 tmo*? rmo rwo 

•pnK i^e* 1 D'irn’ oVw i^Ktr 

ynxnta rrfw 1 -pro m^tr »rr 

“p oVw KJ-mniK 1 ♦jni ♦riK-^o*? 

“I*7"3io ntrpOK 1 wfat mrrm fro*? 
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This poem of ten lines is composed throughout of pentameter lines. Only 
emendation is necessary. We agree with Bickell in removing 13 from 


line 6 before J"|1KDD 


has come in from the margin, or the mind 


scribe. The line is sufficiently clear without it, and it disturbs the rhythm. We 
notice the catch-words and DV?IP- 


Psalm CXXIII. 

i wrw yte 

DJTJHN I DH3J7 JD rOTt 

nmaa r-te i nnflt? wyD 

mrrr ny i write mrr-te i 

nn wat? av*a i vjn mn 

irfyn wtu i n 1 ? nyiv rai 

djv wb ran i wmen yb 


The first and second lines are evidently pentameters. The third line is a 


tetrameter as it stands 


that nrr has been rubbed off at the 


beginning. The fourth line is a pentameter. J3 should be combined with 
by a Maqqeph. This gives us a synonymous tetrastich. In the fifth line the 
Massoretic JllIT has slipped in, as often elsewhere in Hebrew literature; we 


strike it out therefore. The last verse is difficult. The HD ver 7 properly 


reads n*jy which gives us a pentameter for the last line, but leaves 


with 


trimeter 


previous line. yyhn 


good grammar before 




. It seems likely that a second , a proper construct without the 
article was originally there, and that it was omitted by a copyist’s mistake. The 
omission of repeated words is as common in copying as the repetition of words by 
mistake. If we restore it, we remove the fault of grammar, give the verb an ob¬ 
ject in the same line; make it a pentameter line like all the others in the poem, 
and give another example of the repetition of a catch-word. The marching 
rhythm then comes complete and is carried on from the beginning to the end, in 

tW ’ pn, int? and yyh ■ The closing tristich is a fine example of progres¬ 
sive parallelism, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with the 
last half of the first, and the second half is progressive thereto. The first half of 
the third line is synonymous with the second half of the second line, and the 
second half of the third line is synonymous with the second half of the first line. 
We have not space for all of the Pilgrim Psalms, and accordingly will select a 
few others. 

Psalm CXXV. 

bid’-# 1 ? p»v to i mrra onoan 

rfrrrno onn i tfwn» atr n'ywh 
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ofoyrijn nru» 1 10 yh yzo mm 

D»pnvn ‘rnj-^ i yirn contr my-i«y»3 
Dfrr nrVrun i trpHKi yrty&nb \jnfr 

oma'a i mm wen 
pKn-’tysmt mrr i orn^py Mam 

•ane* dVw 

The Massorites have divided verses 1 and 2 unfortunately. yip 
goes with ofajTP , and thus we have a fine specimen of introverted parallelism 
with the third line, in which the first half of the second line is synonymous with 
the second half of the third, as the second half of the first line with the first half 
of the third, and the three lines make a tristich. We next have a progressive 
distich, which is followed by an antithetical distich and a trimeter refrain. 


Psalm CXXVI. 

D’o'jro w i p*y-rwr>K mrr aieo 

nn ujWh i wu pin m xby-m 

tfwoy m wfr yon i am norw 

D’rratr wi i uoy rtwyh yun 

2m o’p’flto i unw-na mrr row 

rntp* nro i rwo mjntrr 
jnrn-“jtro Ntrj i roai 'p' "py 

vntfae nspj i nro xy X2 


The divine name ffln*, by scribal error, appears in the Massoretic text of 
lines 8 and 4 with , where it was unnecessary, as the subject of the verb 

is clear from the context. We have stricken it out. We also follow the in 
line 5, reading 1JJT3SP • We correct the scribal blunder of line 1, and read 

for the r\y& which has arisen by transposition of the letters ♦ and 3 • 
The changes of the Maqqephs can hardly be objected to with propriety. They 
are made to accord with good usage. The removal of a Massoretic Maqqeph be¬ 
tween and #y in the last line makes it more harmonious with of 

the previous line. This Psalm is composed of two tetrastichs; they are both of 
great beauty. The first is an example of introverted parallelism. The first and 
fourth lines are synonymous throughout. The second line is synonymous with 
the last half of the first and fourth lines; and the third line is synonymous with 
the first half of these lines. The second tetrastich is entirely different in struct¬ 
ure. The second line is progressive to the first; and is of the tetrameter move¬ 
ment in order to bring out a strong antithesis between its two equal members. 
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This antithesis then expands in the antithetical lines that follow, where the third 
line is synonymous with the first half of the second, and the fourth line with its 
second half. 


Psalm CXXX. 

♦‘npn nyotp otn i ymnp D’poyoo 
♦jwin ‘np 1 ? i rropp rm*rn 
my ’o oik i rr-wn n won 

join fyo 1 ? i nrpDr? “joy ’3 

rwfn nmp i rnrr »mp 

ipn 1 ? □noE'o i ♦jin'? ♦tpflj ’rfrmn 

mrr-'w *?rr i ipn*? onotr 

nnfl ioy nam i iDnr? mrruyo 

vrw ‘wo1 ms* wm 

The Massoretic text obscures the movement in several places. filiT slipped 
into the first line and was the occasion of an incorrect division of the verses. We 
agree with Bickell and strike it out. Then we have a distich of pentameters in 
which there is introverted parallelism between the halves of the lines. The 
second distich is antithetical. In the three lines that follow, the Massoretic 
accentuation and verse divisions destroy the poetry altogether. We therefore 
discard them and follow the LXX., and thereby gain not only the pentameter but 
also a better parallelism. As the first line begins with *JYlp i the sixth line 
begins with its synonymous Tftmr? • The transition from the first person of 
the verb to is in accordance with the change from t^lp to Nlptf in Psalm 
m. 5. We have, moreover, another parallelism between rQ*f? and ♦JIN*? 
making the first half of the sixth line synonymous with the second half of the 
fifth line. The seventh line begins with np3*? onot? , which is another 
example of the marching movement so common in these Psalms, and it results in 
another case of introverted parallelism between these two lines. These three 
lines are accordingly bound together in synonymous parallellism. The eighth 
line is now synonymous with the fourth, and the ninth line is in strong antithe¬ 
sis with the third; so that our Psalm is really composed of an opening distich of 
prayer for redemption; and a concluding heptastich of great beauty setting forth 
the assurance of the redemption of Israel. 

6) We shall now give the dirge of Babylon (Isa. XLvn), which is one of the 
finest pieces in the Old Testament. 

I. 

*?33-ri3 n’nro i "isy-ty ’3&o m 
DHBO ri3 I KD3-pN pH 1 ? >3JP 
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rtujn mi i "fntnp’ worn N^-’a 

ym i nop-ona) o»m *np 
mm: nay i ‘jatp »fltrn 
ysnn roan o: i yiny ‘wn 

din yjflN n*?i i npN DpJ 


This strophe is composed of a tristich of .two synonymous lines with third 
progressive thereto; and a tetrastich of three synonymous lines with the fourth 
progressive to it. Lines 3 and 4 might be taken as three tetrastichs, but they are 
better as we have given them, the first of them referring to bondage, the second 
to exile. 

II. 


onto ro i *pro-»ioi non ntr 

nahao maa i ■fr*np» win N*?-»a 

*rbn 'rtbn i »oy ’nayp 

D'ornon 1 ? notrN 1 ? i "pra djtwi 

ino 'py i maan fpr *?y 
ny maa i rrroe □‘ny 1 ? nown 
nnnnN rrorvb i naV-ty rfrN nosr-N 1 ? 


I agree with Eichhom and Cheyne that the line fllNaV HlIT 0 *?N 3 
'THTVP BTip has come in from the margin as a scribal exclamation of praise. 
It disturbs the thought of the piece as well as the structure of the strophe. I 
also agree with Cheyne in separating from DOS? N 4 ?, where it gives no good 

sense, and in attaching it to JVDJ G- 

This strophe begins with an imperative, and its first and second lines 
resemble the second and third lines of the previous strophe, so that we have a pro¬ 


gressive distich 


progressive tristich takes up the middle of the strophe, and 


concludes with a synonymous distich. 


III. 

• maa*? roe*n i rony riNr-’yat? nnyi 

■ny ♦Dfiw on i raa^a mowr 

‘rot? yiN N*n i ruota atPN-N*? 

mN ova yn i tfww -f? naam 

■py ua ooro i jo^Ni 'nstf 
ino "pan novya i -patra am 
on") j*N moN i nnyna »neam 
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This strophe also begins with an imperative, and pfDD 1 ? /"QB^f! corre¬ 
sponds with an d HD of the previous strophes, ro3*? of the 

first line reappears in of the last line. The strophe is a heptastich in 

which there is a sort of introverted parallelism about the fourth line as a centre. 

IV. 

•pMur N’n i -py-n -jnoarr (’jrn 

■ny ’Daw i noKm 

mm? ’jhh-n*? i njn *py N3i 

ms3 ’*73in-jt*7 1 mn “py *?flrn 

♦jnn-N*? rrKtr i Dana -py loni 

■pijro nyy-i&t<n i “pco-sroi “psns ra-noy 

“projroro jtn*?j i 'I'jnn ^3in Pin 

We insert at the beginning in accordance with the LXX. and the usage 
of the poet to begin each strophe yrith an imperative or jussive. We follow the 
LXX. and Arabic Versions, and omit the Massoretic Wiyjl from the last 

line. The sixth line is quite long. It is possible that 3*"D i® a mar¬ 

ginal insertion from line 6 of the previous strophe, with which it is parallel. The 
opening distich of this strophe corresponds with that of the previous strophe, the 
second line being the same with the exception of the substitution of with Im¬ 
perfect for the Participle with the article, and the first lines are synonymous. We 
next have a synonymous tristich which corresponds with lines 4 and 5 of the pre¬ 
vious strophe. The strophe ends with a synonymous distich which also corre¬ 
sponds with the last distich of the previous strophe. The entire strophe is 
accordingly synonymous with the previous strophe. 

L y 

V. 

D’33133 trim D’otr-nsr? i “pwi to-nor 

•py ito* tpno i D’enrf? trjmo 

□ntntr m i trp3 vrr run 
rorf? -ro i Dtrflrrw Yw n*ti 

vtu rotP tin i oorf? n*?ro-pN 

•pijro “pro i nyr -iitn p-vn-p 

~\yer\n pN i tyn rap &*n 

This strophe begins with a jussive on account of its reference to the magi¬ 
cians. The of the first line is the catch-word of the strophe that 

reappears in of the last line. The strophe as a whole is progress- 
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ive to the previous pair of strophes. The opening distich has synonymous paral¬ 
lelism between the second member of the first line and the first member of the 
second, but the second member of the second line is progressive to the first mem¬ 
ber of the first line. The middle of the strophe is a synonymous tristich. The 
strophe comes to an end with a progressive distich. 

We have selected the above specimens of the pentameter, not only to show 
the pentameter movement where it is evident in the alphabetical poems, but also 
in order to show the help the study of poetry gives to the criticism of the text, 
and so an understanding of the parallelism upon which the interpretation 
depends. 

Our next paper will treat of the Hebrew Hexameter. 
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THE TABGUM TO JEBEMIAH. 

By Prof. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., 

Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It may be taken as generally conceded that the Targums, although based sub¬ 
stantially on the Massoretic text, yet occasionally show traces of variation. The 
amount and value of such variation has not yet been definitely settled how¬ 
ever, and, in investigating the text of Jeremiah, I have been led to look into the 
Targum. The results are embodied in this paper. 

I have used for comparison the Hebrew text of Jablonsky (Berlin, 1699), 
mainly, because my copy has a wide margin, convenient for notes. Wherever 
this paper speaks of M.T. (=Massoretic text) this edition is meant. As this edi¬ 
tion has a good reputation for correctness, it may be taken as fairly representative 
of the accepted Hebrew. 

The text of the Targum is notoriously in a*bad condition, and the means of 
correcting it are inaccessible in this country. The printed copies may be 
arranged in three classes—that of Bomberg repeated in Buxtorf, 1 (b) that of the 
Antwerp and Paris polyglotts (a), and that of Lagarde, 2 Codex Reuchlinianus, 
(r), the oldest known manuscript, at least the oldest that can be dated with cer¬ 
tainty. These three have been collated by Comill in the Zeitschrift fuer die Alttes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, 1887, pp. 178 sqq. I have relied upon this collation in 
comparing the Targum with the Hebrew. 

The Targum to Jeremiah presents the characteristics of the other Targums. 
A considerable portion of it may be called a close translation. In many cases, 
however, it expands by the insertion of words or phrases. In others, it para¬ 
phrases or interprets. Instead of figurative expressions, it sometimes gives their 
direct meaning as understood by the translator. Especially where the Hebrew is 
obscure it is apt to give a paraphrase, and in these passages it is sometimes diffi¬ 
cult to make out the text which the translator had before him. An example or 
two will illustrate these features. The very first verse of the book will serve. 
The Hebrew has u The words of Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah, of the priests who 
were in Anathoth in the land of Benjamin.” The Targum renders “ The words 
of prophecy of Jeremiah, son of Hilkiah, of the chiefs of the priests of the prefects 
that vfere in Jerusalem , the man who had received his inheritance in the land of Ana¬ 
thoth, in the land of the tribe of Benjamin.” I have italicized the additions which 

i Aooording to Cornill (Exechiel p. 112) Walton’s polyglott has BuxtorTs text with the Ant- 
werpltranslatlon, “ adapted" in places. 

Prophetae Chaldaicae. Paulus Lagarde e fide codicis reuchliniani edldlt. Lipslae, 1872. 
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are here quite extensive. It would seem at first sight that a translator who 
allows himself such liberties could not be relied upon at all. After a little, we 
see however, that the additions are generally limited to certain cases that can be 
easily distinguished. The names Judah, Benjamin, etc., are generally preceded 
by the word tribe , as though it were the translator’s habit to speak of them in this 
way. The desire to avoid anthropomorphisms will account for a large number of 
cases. The Word of Jehovah is expanded into the Word of prophecy from before the 

i 

Lord . Where God himself speaks in the first person the Targum substitutes .My 
Word In i. 8, Jeremiah says u Jehovah put forth his hand and touched 

my mouth,” the Targum renders u The Lord sent forth the words of his prophecy 
and arranged [them] in my mouth.” Jeremiah’s strong expression (addressed to 
God) “ thou hast surely deceived this people ” (iv. 10) is softened into “ false 
prophets are deceiving this people.” So where the prophet (under the influence 
of strong emotion, no doubt) says (xiv. 8, 9), “ Why shouldst thou be like a stran¬ 
ger in the land, and like a traveler who turns aside to lodge ? why shouldst thou 
be like a man taken by surprise, like a strong man not able to save ?” the Tar¬ 
gum gives us “ Why should thy wrath descend upon us and we be like sojourners 
in the land and like a traveler that tumeth aside to lodge ? why should thy wrath 
descend upon us and we be driven about and forsaken when thou art a strong man 
able to save?” As an example of interpretation in translating, we may notice 1 .11. 
The prophet sees an almond rod according to Hebrew. In the Targum he sees a 
king watching to do evil . For a boiling pot with its face to the North is put a Icing 
raging like a pot and his army marshalled and coming from the face of the North. In 
ii. 1, thy coming after me in the wilderness is rendered or paraphrased— that they 
believed in my word and came after my two messengers after Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness for forty years. The priests are not allowed to say (n. 7) “ where is 
Jehovah,” but— let us fear before the Lord. The lions of the Hebrew (ii. 16) become 
kings in the translation. One curious case is where Ebed-Melech, the Cushite, is 
translated “ a servant of King Zedekiah,” as though Zedekiah were called the 
Cushite in derision. These examples, which might be multiplied tenfold without 
difficulty, will suffice to show the method of the translator. The immediate ques¬ 
tion is, whether, in spite of the difficulties arising from the method, the Targum 
is of any real help to us in throwing light upon the Hebrew. In order to answer 
this question, we must leave out of view all these eccentricities of interpretation 
and consider only those cases which seem to indicate a various reading. Strictly 
speaking a variant exists only where the consonantal text is affected. We sup¬ 
pose the Targumist not to have been acquainted with the Massoretic vowel 
points. In a few cases he pronounced a word differently from what the punctua¬ 
tors indicate. These variants (in a minor sense) may at least be mentioned. We 
read in vi. 2 “/ have destroyed the daughter of Zion.” The Targum renders 
WOT by rfrp^p i apparently taking it as a second person feminine = fVQT • 


e 



The fuller form (with ycdhj a found elsewhere in Jeradah. In n. 13, ijy is 
translated as though it were fyy (re LXX.); im 17 for OHHtt Targum and 



This is 


to be sure a variation in the consonants, bat the obusboo or insertion of a vowel 


letter is extremely commo n. In xxx . 13 the noon a translated as though 

it were rflSn y xxnx 15. 3P of the Hebrew becomes 2gf; u. 17 “for a lie 
is Ms image,” the Targom has -for a he ferae they out n —!QQj for foQJ. 

The real variants may be divided into tiro rtimwin those in which the Tar- 


gum agrees with the LX A. and th os e in which the Ta ig um has not this support. 
Readings of the former dare have a strong pr obab i lity in their fa vo r owing to the 


independent nature of their 



If I have correctly observed the facts, 


the Targum and the TJX, agree together 







18, “ which I 






the M.T. in the following 

: their fathers. 1 IV. 3, 




“ for thus saith Jehovah to Hie men of Judah and to Jerusalem ”: to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Jerusalem. IV. 8, “heat of Hie wrath of Jehovah*': omit of the wrath . 
IV. 28, “from before his wrath and from before. VIL 27, “ all these words 
omit aJL IX. 6, “for what shall I do on account of the daughter of my people": 
on account of the evil of the daughter of my people. XL 19, “ let us destroy the 
tree": saying come and let as destroy.”* XVII. 13, -and ye shall serve there 
other gods day and night because I will not show you mercy ”-|nx ivx 
nr:n ozfr ■ The LXX. has d oi Sitconm iuiii Dm i, the Targom pD*7 VI* 
pom- The former points to ; of the latter I am not quite certain, though 
it certainly is not the natural translation of the M.T. We can account for the 
change from on dogmatic reasons (it seemed to recognize the real existence 
of other gods), 3 and perhaps the same reasons would lead the Targum to make its 
rendering indefinite. [I, Jehovah] “try the reins and to give ” (xvn. 15): omit 
and. “ Jehovah hath saved thy people ” (xxxi.): Ms people. “And they turned 
to me hack and not face and to teach [^0*711 them rising early and teaching 
(xxxn. 33) (*10*71): LXX. has not Mida^a ( = and I taught them). Taigum 

*"13^ *73 JT nnm*? n f n*7Bn Which evidently points to Hie same read¬ 
ing, though so long a paraphrase. *10*710 13 the original of both and is exactly 
the form needed. It may have been corrupted by Hie following * 10 * 71 - 
XXXIV. 5, “ and 4 alas Lord ’ shall they mourn for him omit and. XXXV. 17, 
“ Jehovah God of Hosts": Jehovah of Hosts. As I pointed out recently, interpo¬ 
lations of this kind are very frequent. 4 “ All the former words which were upon 


1 1 put the MM90retlo reading first, then, after a colon, that in which the two versions agree, 
f In this oase the Insertion of the word saying is almost necessary to the sense of a transla¬ 
tion. His possible, therefore, that both versions put it in without authority from their text. 

• t (two this observation to Professor Stade. 

« fflven here tho testimony of the Targums is not homogeneous, nor is that of the LXX. But 
on the principle that the vorslons are more likely to be corrected into conformity with the M.T. 
than to he changed away from it we may assume the discrepant MSS. to preserve the original 
especially when two (one from each version) agree. 
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the former roll (xxxvi. 28): omit the italicized word. To Jeremiah, the prophet 
(xxxvh. 6): omit the prophet. This again is a case of frequent occurrence, and 
although only one edition of the Targum has the shorter text, its concurrence with 
the LXX. is significant. In XL. 5, the translators seem not to have had our pres¬ 
ent text before them, and agree in substituting QK for IJTUf (LXX. 
el 6k Tar. And Johanan and Jonathan, sons of Kareah ” (xl. 8): 

and Johanan, son of Kareah. XLI. 10, “ the daughters of the king insert and. 
XliTT. 22, “ with famine ”: and with famine. L. 11 insert before the second 

L. 29, both versions agree with the Q'ri in inserting J7*7. 

If any reader will look at these passages in his Hebrew Bible I am sure he 
will find the internal evidence in their favor in every case unless it be the one 
already noted, xi. 19. To be sure the list is not very large and the corrections 
are of no great importance. Textual criticism, however, deals with minuti®. 
The list of passages in which the Targum alone indicates a various reading is 
larger. It is as follows: 

n. 6, “ from the land of Egypt ”: from Egypt. II. 9, “ therefore I will yet 
strive with you ”: omit yet. III. 16, omit after nOX* but insert it after 
Y"DP. III. 20, “ surely a woman rebels from her companion, so have ye rebelled 
against me”: surely like ae [ 103 ] a woman. IK. 21, “ the weeping of the sup¬ 
plications *333 °* th® children of Israel ”: the childreo of Israel weep 

and sigh [ proNnoi pat = irotoi iaa ] • IV. 23, omit 1 before njjf • 
IV. 29, *73 makes a difficulty because JH3 in the next clause refers back 

to this: prrrp ^3 is the reading of the Targum; the LXX strikes out the article 

reading *73 1 showing that both felt difficulty. The latter is more likely to 

be the original text, and possibly the Targum gives a free translation of this. 

IV. 30, “ lovers have rejected thee thy lovers—*|*3jy tor QQjy. VI. 28, “ all 

of them are turning aside to rebels ” OOTID HD D*?3 : all their princes are 

rebels = onniD arm? . X. 4, “ with silver and with gold he decorates 

it ” [ lilD** ] : he covers it (reading apparently VlSf!)* X. “ the instruction of 

vanities [ o’^nn -idid ], wood is it”: and because they served vanities—for of 

what value are they ? [ pa* no*? hk amyrafr irf?£n n ]• I suspect the 
Targumist had a different reading for IDID » though what it was I am not able 
to say. The latter part of the sentence may be simply a free rendering. X. 21, 

for Vt* 3EH read Vt* 3K^ • XI. 14, “ in the time of their crying to me on account 
of their evil ”: in the time when thou prayest for them in the time of their evil— 

-pop for omp 1 for and jtjft for -|JD • The Targum is the 

more natural reading, as the prophet has just been commanded himself not to pray 
for the people. XV. 13, “and in all thy borders”: omit and. XVII. 1, “your altars”: 
their altars. XVII. 3, “ thy high places with sin ” [ HNCOrO *|Y1D3 ] : * or sins 
because ye were worshiping vanity. This is a paraphrase, but it seems to point 
to “P/TI03 nKDH3 1 simply reversing the order of the two words. This would 
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make the form nKtOH regular also. XYIII. 4, , 10rD : pointing to 3 

instead of 3 . XX. 5, “ all the treasure of this city 99 : of this land. XX. 6 , “ and 
to Babylon thou shalt come 99 [ ]: shalt be led [ probably reading 

lOlfl ]• XXI. 14, “ and I will kindle a fire in her forest in her city [ 'yjf for 

XXII. 3, insert *) before iDonn-^N • The preceding word ends in 1 
and the conj unction has probably dropped out under this influence. XXIII. 4, 
“and shall not be missing 99 (np£)* ?): and shall not tremble (evidently 

reading nnfi* )• XXIII. 8, “ and from all the lands 99 : omit all. XXV. 22, 
“and to your dreams 99 : and to your dreamers of dreams; so also xxix. 8 and 
xxxrv. 3, and this renders it possible that it is simply a case of free translation. 
XXVn. 20, omit *?3 . XXIX. 16, “ that inhabits this city this land. XXX. 
21, omit 13*? nit . XXX. 23, insert *1 before "IJfp • XXXII. 21, “and with 
great fear 99 [fcOlO]: with a great vision [JOWll* The Targum seems to have 
read or understood rW)D • XXXEI. 23, insert *| before it*7 . XXXII. 32, 

one recension 1 (b) omits DfftJPD • xxxiv. 4 , for man for , which 

would seem to point to nOVT XXXIY. 9, “ to lay service upon them, upon a 

Jew his brother each man 99 UTflN *TI!TD]* The Targum has rWfliT 

♦mrma "oj and this is the natural order in Hebrew also. , when used 

distributive^ as in this verse, generally comes at the beginning of the clause, as 

in this same chapter elsewhere, v. 10 » v. 14 vrnt rnt t Tit . 

XXXIV. 12 , (a) omits the first i which is certainly redundant in our present 

text. XXXV. 4, for rend pn p • In xxxvm. 16, Zedekiah swears 

by Jehovah who made for us this soul; Targum (r) the soul, which is more accu¬ 
rate. XLII. 10 , “ if returning ye will dwell 99 [13ET1 DIE* DM > but it 18 gen¬ 
erally the same verb which is found in the infinitive joined with a finite form. 

The Targum at least feels the difficulty, for it reads 131BTI * or 8econ( ^ 
word. The LXX., however, is probably correct in reversing the process and read¬ 
ing 31E** (tcaOiaavrec). In XLIV. 3, Omit non (b); LXX. omits the last three 
words of the verse. In xliy. 6 (ar) insert *1 before HODtS^P • XLVI. 10 

mast mrr oik 1 ? = (b) nitcv ” Dtp • In XLVin. 30, omit *1 from 

In xlvih. 31 insert 1 before . XLIX. 30, DiT^Jf : ,which is 

also given as a Hp 111 Buxtorf. L. 40, for D*iY?N read ffin*. 

We have then about twenty cases in which the Targum confirms the evidence 
of the LXX., and about fifty cases in which it alone witnesses to a different text 

from the one current among us. Probably I have overlooked some instances. 

► 

But assuming this to be nearly correct, we may say roughly that in seventy 
passages the Targum helps us to settle the text of the book of Jeremiah. The 
amount of variation is the object of this inquiry, and until we have a critical 
edition of the Targum itself this may stand as an approximate result. It does 
not follow from the fact of variation that the Targum is always correct. That 

1 1 have not always specified where a reading was not supported by all ooples of the Targum. 
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must be decided in each instance separately. But the indications already given 
will show that in a considerable proportion of the passages cited (more than half, 
I judge) the Targum has preserved for us the better text. At least in settling our 
text it will not be safe to ignore this version. 

As I have already indicated it is not always easy to determine when the Tar¬ 
gum had our text. I have carefully excluded a number of cases in which never¬ 
theless a different reading may have existed. Some one else may be able to find 
clear testimony among these uncertain sounds and I will therefore give a list of 
possible variations. 

V. 10, “ go up against [or upon] her walls” — JTfiVIBO» Targum 


N?Tnp3 possibly reading fTHjD or even myeo ■ But as in the same verse 
we have “ her branches ” rendered u her citadels ” this may be only an instance 
of interpretation by the translator. XIII. 17, “ my soul shall weep because of 

pride ” [HU ]: because your treasure passes from you— pmp* pdjd njn • 

The only way in which I can account for this translation is to suppose the Tar¬ 
gum to have read JTfJ or no- XVI. 7, “and they shall not make them 
drink the cup of consolation for his father and his mother 9 ’: each one for his 


father (inserting •"HJ 




asheras on a green tree 


. T.). 


nnn dropped 


under every green tree nifin f° r the of 
*73 might be changed to . “ We shall take our revenge upon him ” (xx 

For nnpj the Targum may 
Rock of the plain ” (xxi. 13) [ TlJf 1: fortified cities 


revenged our revenge upon him 


hdim 


4 4 


not seem a natural translation or even interpretation of these words; it seems to 

imply oniva ony or -nxorr ny . In Ps. xxxi. 22 we find -nxo yy • 
XXVI. 10, “ the new gate ” is in the Targum the eastern gate (so also xxxvi. 10), 

“ And ye shall call me and shall go [DH^rD] and shall pray to me ” (xxix. 12). 

For the words in italics the Targum has “ and I will hear your prayer ” [ *?3pKi 

pani^V ]• xxxvm. 22 nrn: omit 1 (b). This is a case where a transla¬ 
tor might leave out the conjunction as not necessary to the sense. L. 15, for m» 
we And 


piTT 


LI. 56, “ and will destroy from her a great voice ” [Wu ‘TIP]: 


great armies [ which would, barring the plural, stand for 




LII. 29, the Targum inserts before D*?CPWD [necessary to the 


sense]. 

I have not kept a list of the passages where the discrepancy of M. T., LXX. 
and Targum is so great as to show that no one of the translators was able to 
make out what his text meant. We should be justified in concluding from such 
discrepancy that the text has been corrupted beyond present possibility of emen¬ 
dation. This would be only a negative result however. The data which have 
been presented seem to me to have some positive value. 
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CYLINDER B OF THE ESARHADDON INSCRIPTIONS (11/A4. 

BRITISH MUSEUM; III R.15-16) TRANSLITERATED 

AND TRANSLATED. 


By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


This cylinder has usually been called the “Broken Cylinder” or C, but I 
have preferred to designate it as B, because it is larger, better preserved and, 
perhaps, more important than the unnumbered cylinder, which I have called C. 1 
B was first published in Layard’s Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from 
Assyrian Monuments (London, 1861), pp. 64-68, under the title “On lower half 
of an Hexagonal object of Baked Clay.” It appeared again in III R. 16, 16, 
edited by George Smith. This edition is very much better than that of Layard, 
but, on account of the extremely bad condition of the original of B, many errors 
are to be found in it. Columns I., II. and V. 12-25 were published by Budge in 
History of Esarhaddon (London, 1880). Budge’s edition is little, if any, better 
than George Smith’s. Cf. Delitzsch’s review in the Literarisdves Gentralblatt , 
May 21,1881. Column I. 2-26 has been published by Delitzsch in his Asm/rische 
Lesestuecke , 3d edition, p. 117, No. 7, and by Bruto Teloni in his Chrestomazia 
Assira (Firenze, 1887), pp. 60-62, and, finally, Column V., 12-27 by Schrader in 
his Zur Kritik der Inschriften Tiglathpileser-s ZZ, des Asarhaddon und des Asurhani- 
pal (Berlin, 1880). 

Translations of Cylinder B have been published by Menant, Annales des Bois 
d'Assyrie (Paris, 1874); by Fox Talbot, Records of the Past, vol. HI. and in the 
North British Review , 1870, [Column I.]; by Budge, History of Esarhaddon, [Col¬ 
umns I., II. and V. 12-25]; by Delitzsch, in Mlirdter’s Kurzgefasste Oeschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 207, [Column I. 2-25] ; by Teloni, 
Chrestomazia Assira , pp. 60-62, [Column I. 2-25]. Cf. also Delitzsch in Wo lag 
das Paradies and Schrader in KQF. and KA T. 

During the summer of 1885, while workiug in the Assyrian Room of the 
British Museum, I collated Cylinders A and B and copied C. The results of this 
collation have been published in the April (1887) number of Hebraica and later 
in my Leipzig Inaugural-dissertation. Many important and hitherto unnoticed 
corrections and readings will be found in these “ Textual Notes.” 

i Published for the first time in the October (1887) Hebraica. Cf. also my Leipzig’ Inau¬ 
gural-dissertation, Cylinder A of the Esarhaddon Inscriptions , etc. 
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There are many difficult words and idioms in Cylinder B and I have offered 
several new transliterations and translations. In a future number of Hebraic a, 
I will discuss, among others, the following words and combinations: aStir, 

ku? 9 u, nitu, kutti, pariktu, nab&lu, mi-§id(?), dabtu, b&?u, 
pukuttu, the names of the eight kings in column IY. 19-22, my combination 
of the lines 1-10, column V. (hitherto incorrectly understood), V. 7, eSku, 
abaztu (= property, Eigenthum), amubbaSunu, zak-mukku (= 
nJtJTF)> izkuru (A, i. 42), kullumu, asi, umman-manda, t&rid, 
nabi’, §atu (=Sadadu), aktabiSu ahu[lap](?), §akatu, askuppat 
agurre, bitanni (= pro ), sikkatu, A, vi. 1-10, A, vi. 13, amkira 
?urra§un, etc., etc. 

In the transliteration, I have practically followed the method of the Delitzsch 
school. In the October (1887) Proceedings of the American Oriented Society, Paul 
Haupt proposes another u new system of transliteration for the Semitic sounds.” 
It remains to be seen whether this attempt will survive any longer than his pre¬ 
vious one set forth with so much confidence in his Beitraege zur assyr. Lautlehre. 

To my friend, Mr. Theo. G. Pinches of the British Museum, I am indebted 
for many readings to be found in the “ Textual Notes,” which were published in 
April Hebraic a, 1887. I am also under obligations to my teacher, Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, for many suggestions and renderings. 
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Hebraic A. 



TRANSLITERATION. 

Cylinder B. 

I. 1. uSarSid u5a§bit(?). 

labbiS annadirma ig^arib kabitti 

aSSu epeS Sarrdti bit abe’a nipir(?) Sangdti’a 

m 

ana Asur Sin SamaS Bel Nabd u Nergal 
5. iStar 8a Nina IStar Sa Arba’il 
kati aSSima imguru kibiti 
ina anniSunu keni... .takiltu (?) 
iStapardnima alik la kalata 
idaka nittallakma ninara gareka 
10. iSten dme Bind dme ul ukki pan umm&ni’a dl adgul 

arka ul amur pikitti sise gimitti niri 
ul undt tabazi’a ul aSur 
pidet girri’a ul aSpuk 

raggu ku??u Sabatu dannat ku^fi dl adur 
15. kima i^dri si-si-in-ni mupparSi 

ana sak&p za’eri’a apta ida’a 

barran Nina paSkiS urrubiS ardima 
ellamd’a ina ir§iti Hanigalbat (?) gimir kuradeSun 
$irdti pan girri’a ?abtuma uSalu kakkeSun 
20. pulubti ilani rabdti bele’a isbupSundtima 

tib tabazi’a danni emurdma emd mabb ut i§(?) 

IStar belit ^:abli tabazi ra’imat sangdti’a 
ida’a tazizma kaSatsunu taSbir 
tab&ziSunu raksd tapturma 
25. ina pubriSunu ikbd umma annu Sarani 

ina kibiti girti ida’a ittanasbard ikbd 

Col.H. 1. 

. . . . karassu idkema ana Nin-gal-mu (?) 

Salat fjru ardu dagil pani’a 
nitu ilmeSuma igbatu md^&Su 

5. ultu ASdr Samas Bel u Nabd IStar Sa Nina 
IStar Sa Arba’il idti Asdrabiddin 
ina kussd abe’a t&biS useSibdnima 
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I. 1 


II. 1 


TRANSLATION. 
Cylinder B. 


I was fierce like a lion and my heart (Gemiith) was enraged. 

To exercise the sovereignty of my father’s house and to clothe my 
priestly office, 

to A§fir, Sin, SamaS, Bel, Nabu and Nergal, 

5. Ifitar of Nineveh, I§tar of Arbela, 

I raised my hand and they looked with favor on my petition. 

In their eternal mercy, an oracle 

they sent me, viz.: “ Go, do not delay; 

we will march at thy side and will subjugate thy enemies.” 

10. One day, two days I did not wait, the front of my army I did not 

look upon, 

the rear I did not see, the appointments of my yoked horses, 
the weapons for my battle I did not inspect, 
provisions for my campaign I did not issue. 

The furious cold of the month Sabatu, the fierceness of the cold, I 


did not fear. 







15. Like a flying si-si-in-ni bird 

for the overthrow of my enemies, I opened out my forces. 

The road to Nineveh, with difficulty and haste, I descended. 
Before me in Hanigalbat, all of thei r lofty warriors 
seized the front of my expedition and forced a battle. 

20 . The fear of the great gods, my lords, overwhelmed them, 

the approach of my mighty battle they saw and they became 
like .... 

iKtar, the mistress of onslaught and battle, the lover of my priestly 
office, 

stood at my side and broke their bows. 

Their compact line of battle she J>roke up 
25. and in their assembly they cried: “ This is our king.” 


.... his camp-baggage he gathered together and against 
Nin-gal-mu, 

governor of Uru, a servant dependent on me, 
with a force he surrounded him and seized his exits. 

5. From the time that AMr, Samas, Bel and Nabfi, I§tar of Nineveh, 
Igtar of Arbela, me Esarhaddon 
on the throne of my fathers, had firmly seated 
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beldt mdti uSadgild pani’a §0 dl iplab 
nade a^e dl irSima ardi ul umassir 
10. a rakbuSu adl mabri’a 

ul iSpuramma Sulmu Sarruti’a ul i3’al 
epSeteSu limnete ina kirib Nina aSmema 
libbi igugma ii^arib kabitti sudsake’a 
pibdti Sa pati matiSu uma’ir ^iruSSu 
15. u Sd Nabu-zer-napi3ti-u3teSir baranu nabalkattanu 

alak ummani a iSmdma ana Elamti ki Selabis innabit 

# 

a38u mdmit ilani rabdti Sa eparkuM?) A3dr Sin §ama3 
Bel u Nabd annu kabtu emeddSuma 
kirib Elamti inaruSu ina kakki 
20. Na’id-Marduk abdSu epSet Elamti 

Sa ana abe&u eteppuSu emurma 
ultu Elamti innabtamma ana epe§ arddti’a 
ana ASSdr illikamma u$alld beluti 
Tamtim ana sibirtiSa riddt aheSu usadgil panuSSu 
25. SattiSamma Id naparka itti tamarteSu kabitte 

ana Nina illikamma unassaka Sepe’a 
Abdimilkutu 3ar Siddni 
Id pdlih beldti’a la Semd zikir Sapti’a 
sa eli tamtim gallati ittakluma islu niri’a 
30. Siddni dl tuklatiSu Sa kirib tamti nadd 

(Cf. Cylinder A, 1. 9, sqq.) 

Col. Ill . (Cf. Cylinder A, n. 8 , sqq.) . 

1. ina ir?it Hubu5[na(?) adi gimir ummaniSu] 
urassiba [ina kakki]. 

Akbus kiSadi nise [Hilakki] 

Du’ua asibdt [burSani] 

5. 8a tebi Tabala. 

sa eli 3ade3unu danndti [ittakldma] 
ultu dme pani la kitnu[8u ana niri] 

XXI alaniSunu danndti adi [dlani ?ibruti] 

8a limetiSunu alme ak[8ud aSlula Sallatsun] 

f 

i This reading Is doubtful. The text Is badly broken. One can read 8-t©-ku as well as 6>par>ku. 
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and the dominion of the land had trusted to me, he did not fear, 
he did not turn aside, and did not cease to be my servant, 

10 . but his messenger, into my presence, 

he did not send, concerning the prosperity of my kingdom he did 
not ask. 

Concerning his evil deeds in the midst of Nineveh I heard 
and my heart was angry and my liver (or heart) was enraged. 

My superior-officers, the prefects of the border of his land, I sent 
against him 

15. and he, Nabu-zer-napi§ti-u§te£ir, a robber and rebel, 

of the march of my army heard, and, like a fox, he fled to Elam. 

As the oath of the great gods.A§ur, Sin, Sama§, 

Bel and Nabti, a heavy punishment they placed on him, and 
in the midst of Elam they subjugated him with the sword. 

20. Na’id-Marduk, his brother, the affairs of Elam, 

which I had done to his brother, saw and 
from Elam he fled and to become my servant 
to Assyria came and besought my lordship. 

The land of Tamtim, in its whole extent, the dominion of his 
brother, I entrusted to him. 

25. Yearly, without fail, with his heavy present, 

/to Nineveh he came and kissed my feet. 

Abdimilkutu, King of Sidon, 

who did not fear my lordship, who did not listen to the command 
of my lip, 

who trusted to the vast sea and threw off my yoke, 

Sidon, his principal city, which is situated in the midst of the sea. 
Col. III. [And Te’u§pa of Gimir, an umman-manda, whose residence was 

afar off] in the HubuSna territory, [together with the whole of his 
army], 

I ran through [with the sword]. 

I trampled on the necks of the men of [Hilakki], 

Du’ua, the inhabitants of [the mountain-ridges], 

5. which lie in the vicinity of Tabala.; 

who, to their mighty mountains [trusted, and] 
from days of old had not been subject [to any yoke]; 

XXI of their powerful cities, together with [the small cities] 
of their territory, I besieged, captured, [carried away their spoil], 
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10. abbul akkur ina isa[ti akmu] 

sitdteSunu Sa b4t u [u kullultu] 

la iSd kabfcu nir beldti’a emidsundti. 


Adi§ Bam aka. 

aSibdti TilaSdri Sa ina pi [nise] 

15. Mibrdnu Pitanu inambd zikir[5un] 


Usappib niSe Manna kutd la sanku 
u ummaniSu ISpakd Azguza 
kidru Id muSezibiSu anar ina kakki. 


ASlul Blt-Dakkdri Sa kirib Kaldi aiab Babili 
20. akmu §amas-ibni SarriSu isbappu babbilu 

Id pdlibu zikri bdl bele 
Sa ekle aple Babili u Barsap 
ina parikti itbaluma uteru ramdnuS 
aSSu anaku pulubtu Bel u Nabd Idd 
25. ekld Satina uterma pan aple Bdbili 

u Barsap uSadgil 

Nabd-Sallim apal Balasu 

[ina kus]seSu uSeSibma iSat abSani. 

Col. IY. 1.niSu SepeSun 

.ukin ellSun 


[PatuSarra na]gd Sa ite bit MUN 
[Sa kirib Madd rdkdti] Sa pati Bikni Sadu ukne 
5. [Sa ina Sarrdni abe’a] mamma Id ikbusu ir?itim matiSun 
[Sidirparna Epajrna bazanati danndte 
[Sa la kitnuSd ana nl]ri SaSunu adl niSeSunu 
[sise rukdbeSunu] alpe $eni uduri 
[Sallatsun kabittu] aSlula ana kirib ASSdr. 


10. [Bdzu] nagd Sa aSarSu rdku 

[mi-Sid(?) na]bdli kakkar ddbtu asar surname 

[CXL] kasbu kakkar bd$i pukuttu u aban pi-^abiti 
aSar $iri u akrabi kima zirbabe maid ugaru 
XX kasbu Hazd Saddi sag-gil-mud 
15. ana arki’a umaSSirma etik 
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10 . I destroyed, tore down and with fire [I burned]. 

Upon the rest of them, who sin [and crimes] 

had not committed, I placed the heavy yoke of my lordship. 

I trampled upon Baraaki. ,...., 

the inhabitants of TilaMri who, in the language of [the people] 

15. Miferanu Pitanu they call [their] name. 

I scattered the men of Minni, the k u t d, the unsubmissive 
and his army. ISpaka of Azguza— 

an alliance that did not save him—I subdued with the sword. 

/I despoiled Bit-Dakkuri, which is in Kaldi, an enemy of Babylon, 
20 . I bound §ama$-ibni, its king, a foolish (?), bad person, 

who did not fear the renown of the lord of lords, 

who had taken away the fields of the Babylonians and Borsippans 

by force and had turned them to his own use. 

Because I knew the fear of Bel and Nabd, 

25. these fields I returned, to the Babylonians 

and Boraippans I entrusted. 

Nabd-Sallim, son of Balasu, 

[on his] throne I placed and he was tribute to me. 

Col IV. 1. 


[PatuSarra], a district on the borders of. 

[which is in the midst of the far-off Medes], on the borders of 
Bikni, a mountain of alabaster stone, 

5. the territory of whose land no one [among the kings, my fathers, 

had trodden]; 

[§idirparna, Eparnaj, the powerful city-officers, 

[who were not subject to any yoke], they themselves with their men, 
[horses, chariots], oxen, sheep, dromedaries, 

[their heavy spoil], I carried away into the midst of Assyria. 

10 . [Bazu], a district, whose situation is afar off, 

[a mi-Sid (?)] of land, a wearisome country, a barren place, 

[CLX] kasbu of swampy ground, thorny undergrowth, and gazelle- 
mouth stone, 

where snakes and scorpions, like grasshoppers, fill the country; 
XX kasbu of Hazd, a mountain of sag-gil-mud stone, 

15. I left behind me and I marched. 
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nagfi gti’atu ga ultu ume ulluti 

la illiku garru pani ma^ri’a 

ina kibit Agur beli’a ina kirbisu galtanig attallak 
• • 

Kisa gar Hal(?)dili Akbaru gar Ilpi’ate 
20. Mansaku gar Magalani Iapa’ garrat Dibrani 

Habisu gar Kadaba’ Nibaru gar Ga’pani 
Ba’ilu garrat Ibilu Habaziru gar Buda’ 

YIII garrani ga kirib nage sd’atu addk 
kima* .... agtadi pagar kuradegun 
25. ilanigunu namktirigunu bugagunu u nigegunu aglula ana kirib 

Aggdr 

Lale gar Iadi’ ga lapan kakke[’a ippargidu] 

(Cf. Cylinder A, IV. 41, sqq.) 

Col. Y. [Ina dmeguma ekal mabirte ga kirib Nin&] 

ga [garrani alik mabri abe’a ugepigd] 

ana gu[te»ur karagi pakadi murniske] 

pare narkabati [bele unut tabazi] 

u gall at nakire gi[mir mimma gumgu] 

5. ga Agur gar ilani ana egki garrdti’a isruka 

ana gitmur sise gitamdub narkabati 

agru gfl’atu imi^annima nige matati bnbut kagti’a 

allu umgikku ugaggigunutima ilbind libn&ti 

ekallu ?ibra gu’atu ana sibirtiga ak[kurma] 

10. ka^karu ma’du kima abaztimma ultu libbi ekle [abtu^ma] 

eligu ugraddi ina pili aban gadi. 

tamla ugmalli adkema garrani Hatti u 6bir tamti 
****** 


****** 

25. u garrani ga Iatnana kabal tamtim 

naphar(?) XXII garrani Hatti &bi tamtim kabal t&mtim kaligunu 
uma’irguntitima gugflre rabdti 

(Cf. Cylinder A, V, 15, sqq.) 

Col. VI. (Cf. Cylinder A, VI, 89, sqq.) 

gamnu restu gamnu gu-la amul)hagunu ugagki 

ina kibit Agdr gar ilani Aggdr kaligunu 

* Cf. Textual Notes, in looo (April Hebraica, 1887). 
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That district, where, from days of old, 
no king before me had marched, 

by the command of A§ur, my lord, into its midst I marched victo¬ 
riously. 

Kisu, king of Haldili; Akbaru, king of Ilpi’ate; 

20. Mansaku, king of Magalani; lapa’, queen of Diijrani; 

Habisu, king of Kadaba’; Nibaru, king of Ga’pani; 

Ba’ilu, queen of Ibilu; Habaziru, king of Buda’, 

yni kings of that district I killed. 


Like 


I cast the corpses of their warriors. 


25. Their gods, property, possessions, and men I carried away to 

Assyria. 

Lal6, king of Iadi’, who before my weapons [had fled], etc. 

Col. Y. [At that time, the former palace, which is in Nineveh], 

which [the kings, my forefathers had caused to be built]; 

for the [stowing away of the camp, for the sheltering of the horses] 

and bulls, chariots, [weapons, utensils of war], 

and the spoil of the enemies, [everything of every description], 

5. which A§dr, the king of the gods, for the strengthening of my king¬ 
dom had presented, 

for the stalling of the horses, hitching up of the chariots, 
that place had become too small for me, and the men of the coun¬ 
tries, the booty of my bow, 

allu umSikku I caused them to carry and they made bricks. 

That small palace I tore down entirely, and 
10 . a large quantity of ground, in accordance with my means, from the 

midst of the fields I cut off, and 

added to it. With freestone, a stone of the mountain .... 

I filled out its terrace. I assembled the kings of Hatti and 
beyond the sea, 


25. and the kings of Iatnana in the midst of the sea- 

in all XXII kings of Hatti, of the sea-coast, of the midst of the sea, 

all of them; 

to all of these I gave my commands, and large beams, etc., etc. 

Col. VI. The best oil I offered (??) them, I caused them to drink. 

By the command of A§dr, king of the gods, and the gods of As¬ 
syria, all of them, 
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ina tdb Sere bud libbi nummur kabitti 
5. §ebe littute kiribSa d&ri§ 
lurmema lu£ba lalaSa 

ina zak-mukki arbi re§ti kullat murniske 
pare bele gammale unut tabazi 

gimir uininani Sail at nakire 

10. §atti£amma la naparka lupkida kiribSa 

kirib ekalli Satu sedu damku lamassu damku 

• « 

na§ir kibsi Sarrdti’a mubadu kabitti’a 
etc.} etc.j etc. 

[Cf. Hebraic a, Jan., 1888, and my “ Cylinder A of the Rsarhaddon Inscrip¬ 
tions, etc./’ where B f VI. 13-22, is transliterated and translated.] 
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in health of body, joy of heart, cheerfulness of spirit, 

5. abundance of offspring, in its midst continually 
may I dwell and may its fullness be sufficient. 

On the beginning of the year, in the first month, all of the horses, 
bulls, camels, weapons, utensils of war, 
all the soldiers, the spoil of my enemies, 

10 . yearly, without fail, may I store away within it. 

Within this palace, may gracious bull-divinities and gracious 
colossi, 

protecting the footsteps of my majesty, causing my spirits to 
rejoice, etc., etc. 
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NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 

By Samuel Davidson, D. D., LL. D., 

London, England. 

II. 12. The correct translation is that given by Jerome, “ adorate pure ” worship 
purely. See my “ On a Fresh Revision of the English Old Testament,” p. 57. 

IV. 3. See the “ Fresh Revision,” p. 72. 

VI. 11. The Imperfects in this verse should be rendered “they shall be,” etc.; 
not “let them be.” 

VIII. 2 . njfl. This is a difficult form. It is an Imperative, not an Infinitive, 
and is differently explained by critics. If the reading be genuine, the trans¬ 
lation is “ which glory of thine set thou above the heavens (also).” Verse 5. 
See “Fresh Revision,” p. 78. 

XII. 7 . crucible , of earth? Ewald’s translation is improbable. Hupfeld’s 

“ in the earth ” gives a doubtful meaning to 7 prefixed. 

XVI. 3 . Perhaps the best way to take this difficult verse is to render “ as to the 
saints who are in the land and the nobles, all my pleasure is in them.” 
Ewald’s exposition of this Psalm is not good; Hupfeld’s is somewhat better. 
In the tenth verse the singular reading “ thy pious one ” is not original, and 
the plural, “ thy pious ones,” is right. Verse 5. r]»oin. cf. Gesenius and 
Ewald on the word. The latter not so good as the former. It is the Parti¬ 
ciple of Qal (Lehrgebaude, p. 308). Internal evidence fails to find a suitable 
occasion for this Psalm in the life of David. It does not agree well with his 
position when he was in the wilderness of Ziph (see 1 Sam. xxvi. 19). A 
much later time than David’s must be assigned to it. Verse 4. YUlO. This 
verb means here as elsewhere to buy; “who buy another (god).” The ren- 
dering adopted by many, exchange , is not exactly suitable; for it requires a 
peculiar supplementing, exchange (Jehovah) (for) another; or the improbable, 
take in exchange another. Other observations on this Psalm may be found in 
my “Revision of the English Old Testament,” pp. 67, 68 . 

XVIII. Hupfeld unnecessarily and with weak reasons denies the Davidic author¬ 
ship. The last two verses proceed from a later hand than the preceding part. 

XIX. This Psalm is made up of two separate pieces. Ewald is wrongly blamed 
by Jennings and Lowe for holding this opinion. The first part is badly trans¬ 
lated in the authorized version. The latter part of verse 4 is incorrect in 
Kamphausen. Verse 5. *|p not sound, as Gesenius and Ewald suppose, 
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but measure, expanse, region, what a measuring-line stretches over. Here 
Hapfeld is right. The fourth verse does not agree well with 3 and 5, and it 
has therefore been interpreted in various ways. 

XXII. 17. The best way to interpret the verse is, “ they enclose me, my hands 
and feet, like the lion,” i. e. they enclose my whole person, enclose me alto¬ 
gether so that I cannot escape. Hupfeld’s note on the verse is excellent; and 
Gesenius has also a good one upon it (Thesaurus, p. 671). Ewald’s is disap¬ 
pointing. The versions generally take the word as the lion for a verb, upvgav, 
iioxwav, vinxerant, foderunt; but a verb is not easily got out of the Mas- 
soretic reading, which must be altered for the purpose. It is utterly im¬ 
probable that it is a participle, instead of a noun, in the plural construct; and 
to render it as “ piercing ” is an unlucky guess. To say with Ewald that the 
present reading is owing to Christian-Jewish polemics, is mere conjecture. 
It is superfluous to state that the 22d Psalm is not Messianic. How could the 
Messiah speak as in the 7th verse ? If some parts be applied to Christ in the 
New Testament that is no sound reason for thinking that the original writer 
meant it so. A pious sufferer in the time of the exile is the speaker; and his 
enemies are heathen persecutors. I do not believe that he personifies the 
Jewish people. Rather does he speak in his own name and of himself. 

XXV. 11. The verb is difficult of explanation; and the grammars do 

t : - r : 

not present a satisfactory solution of it. See Ewald’s Lehrbuch, $ 344 b. 
Nordheimer’s Grammar, vol. II. i 985. 1. Gesenius's by Roediger, English 
translation, f 126 d. The entire subject of the Hebrew tenses is not yet 
cleared up; and I know that Hupfeld, despairing of getting a satisfactory 
solution of the problem, abandoned the publication of his Hebrew grammar 
after its commencement. Too many divisions and distinctions have been 
introduced. In the present case it is probable that the writer neglected to 
write a verb just before that which perplexed the reader. As the passage 
stands, the 1 converaive prefixed to the Perfect, or as some prefer to call it 
Waw consecutive, gives it the sense of an Imperfect or Future which, express¬ 
ing strong hope or assurance, is allied to the Imperative of supplication, 
u pardon mine iniquity.” I am fully aware that this is an imperfect explana¬ 
tion ; but it is better than those offered in the grammars. 

XXIX. 2. In holy or festal adornment, angels being conceived as clothed in festal 
dress before God’s throne. Hupfeld’s explanation is incorrect here; but De 
Wette, following Gesenius, has rightly interpreted the phrase. 

XXXII. 9. The last clause of this verse is extremely difficult. I translate it, 
“ With bit and bridle their youth must be bound; they do not come near thee 

otheiioise.” As the noun v-jy occurs in Psalm chi. 5, meaning time of life, 

• • 

it probably means the same here; especially youth, implying vigor, strength. 
Many understand it in the sense of ornament or trappings . Hupfeld’s inter- 
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pretation seems far-fetched; and Kamphausen gives no clear solution. One 
is tempted to suppose the text corrupt. Ewald gives a meaning to 
which cannot be accepted, viz.: cheek; so that his interpretation turns aside 
from the true one. 

XXXVI. 3. This is a most perplexing verse. I should render it, “ For it (the 
oracle of transgression within his heart) has made it smooth to him in his 
eyes so as to find his iniquity [and] to hatein other words, the secret utter¬ 
ances of the wicked man's heart make the way of finding out his iniquity and 
cherishing hatred an easy thing to him. It gives him satisfaction both to 
seek out his misdeeds, and gratify his hatred. The long, elaborate and ingen¬ 
ious note of Hupfeld is not convincing. Nor can I adopt altogether the inter¬ 
pretation given by Ewald. Kamphausen wavers. The true sense turns in a 
great degree on the subject of H^fin whether it be Qod or the oracle. 

XXXVII. 38. It is almost unnecessary to remark that the latter clause of this 
verse is wrongly translated in the received version. The correct rendering 
spoils the text for funeral sermons. It is, u that there is a posterity to the 
man of peaceposterity being a blessing under the Old Testament. Gese- 
nius has properly recorded this signification, but the present passage is not 
given in his examples of it. None but Hengstenberg would deny that the 
Hebrew word has the sense in question. 

XXXIX. 3. The first half of this verse can only mean “ I was dumb in silence, I 
held my peace without gladness ,” etc., or, “ far from joyfulness I was silent.” 
The difficult word is rightly explained by Hupfeld and Kamphausen; wrongly 
by Ewald, who has “ I was silent of the good ” (I missed). Delitzsch renders 
most improbably “without prosperity,” that is, without taking note of it; 
while Jennings and Lowe resort to the far-fetched sense: without [gaining] 
any good [therefrom]. DeWette’s note and translation are unsatisfactory, 
“ I was silent from everything,” good as well as evil. 

XLH. 5. This verse, upon which many interpretations and comments have been 
spent, may be best translated, “ These things will I call to mind, and pour out 
my soul in me, that I passed in the multitude, walked in solemn procession 
to the house of God, with the voice of* joy and praise, a festival-keeping 
throng.” The psalmist expresses his remembrance of the past, rather than 
his longing and hope in relation to the future. Hupfeld accumulates a 
variety of opinions about the different words of the verse, amid which the 
reader may easily lose a clear apprehension of the critic's own interpretation. 
Inclining to an opposite extreme of Ewald's method, he balances too much. 

XLV. There is little doubt about this Psalm being an epithalamium composed 
on the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of a Tyrian king. Being a 
secular poem, like the 72d, the Jews interpreted it allegorically; and this 
method of exegesis passed over to the early Christians, leading them to apply 
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it to Messiah. But the Messianic interpretation is foreign to the original 
sense, and can only be carried through the Psalm by thrusting forced mean¬ 
ings upon the words. 1 see no good reason for referring the Psalm to Jero¬ 
boam II., as Ewald does; a conjecture which was probably prompted by the 
more frequent intercourse of the northern kingdom with the Tyrians; much 
less for referring it with Hitzig to the marriage of Ahab with Jezebel. Nor 
is Delitzsch’s conjecture probable that the poem was meant to celebrate 
Joram’s marriage with Athaliah. The Psalm has its difficulties. In the 7th 
verse occurs “ thy God’s throne,” i. e. thy divine throne, etc.; and the version 
“thy throne, O God,” is incorrect; for the plural cannot be applied 


• •• 


to one king. It may perhaps be used of kings, as in the 82d Psalm; but even 
there Hupfeld denies it that sense. In verse 9, must either be a plural 
meaning strings , music of stringed instruments , or, of Armenia, Armenian . 
The former interpretation is usually adopted; but the use of the word for 

0*30 is without analogy. Gesenius makes as good an attempt as there can 

• # 

be to explain the form of the word (Lehrgebaude, pp. 525-6); and Ewald is 
still less satisfactory. It is better on the whole to take it as it occurs in Jer. 
li. 27, where a province of Armenia is meant. Notwithstanding the author¬ 
ity of Jerome and of Hupfeld, as well as Hitzig, “ the daughter of Tyre” in 
the 13th verse must mean, the Tyrians , the inhabitants of the city, especially the 

t _ 

males. The translation “ O daughter of Tyre ” comes awkwardly with and 
before it, after the preceding words. See “ Fresh Revision,” p. 77. 


XLVIII. 3. This verse is difficult. I translate it, “ beautiful in elevation, the 


joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion; in the remotest north is the city of the 
great King.” The explanation of “ the remotest north ” given by Ewald and 
Hitzig must be rejected. Gesenius and DeWette come very near the true 
sense; but Hupfeld’s interpretation is the best, which supposes the contrast 
to be with Sinai in the south. The sense “ sides ” is wrong in this place; and 
to take the clause “ remotest north ” in close connection with Mount Zion is 
erroneous, because Zion was in the south of the city. The word does 

it • • 

not mean “ angle,” as some render it. The meaning would be greatly simpli¬ 
fied if we could suppose with Olshausen that the two words, “ extremities of 
the north,” were a marginal gloss that was taken into the text; and Kamp- 
hausen is inclined to adopt the suggestion. 

LI. This Psalm is not David’s, but is of the exile date as shown by the 20th 
verse. The conception of sin as committed against God alone, the offering of 
a broken spirit being more acceptable to him than material sacrifices, and 


character of the diction are all alien to the time 


suit- 


verse to the title has led many to suppose that 


David’s penitential utterances. Yet it is difficult to reconcile the 6th verse 
with Davidic authorship. How could adultery and murder be sins against 

*4 
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God alone ? The last two verses create a great difficulty, as they appear 
inconsistent with what is said immediately before about the particular sacri¬ 
fices with which God is well pleased. Hence many have thought them a late 
addition, not a part of the original composition. This, however, is a bold 
assumption. Taking them as properly belonging to the Psalm, we suppose 
the meaning to be, that the restored people would offer sacrifices in the 
divinely appointed place with hearts purified by adversity; sacrifices pre¬ 
sented thus being the only acceptable ones. The 14th verse (second clause) 
should be rendered “ and with a willing spirit support me.” The spirit is the 
Psalmist’s, but given by God. The word rW? in the 5th verse means as 
usual “ in order that,” and is always telic, implying purpose; though cause 
and effect were not logically separated by the Jews. It may appear strange 
to us to interpret an author so as to make him say “ I have done evil in order 
that thou mightest be justified in thy sentence;” but the Jews referred all 
things to the immediate influence and action of God, not hesitating to say 
he hardened Pharaoh’s heart that he should refuse to let the Israelites go 
free; that he creates evil (Isa. xlv. 7); and that he inclined the Egyptians’ 
minds to give jewels and ornaments to the Israelites, who borrowed without 
the idea of repaying, “he hath blinded their eyes,” etc. (John xn. 40). The 
idea in the 7th verse approaches nearer to that of original sin than in any 
other passage in the Old Testament; but it does not state that which theolo¬ 
gians mean by the phrase. We should remember that the language is that of 
poetry, not prose; and that poetry exaggerates. AH that is meant is that the 
writer speaks of himself as inheriting a nature with the seeds of sin in it—a 
nature corrupt and inclined to sin from the earliest years. The language 
does not imply that man sins in Adam; or that the sin of Adam is imputed to 
him. Neither does it imply that he is wholly corrupt, without freedom of 
will to think and do good; and it is entirely incorrect to say that “ in iniquity ” 
and u in sin ” are predicated of his parent, not of himself. 

The greater part of this Psalm is a repetition of the xivth; and critics 


have puzzled over the question how the sameness is to be accounted for. 
Neither seems to be exactly in its original state; but the Lind is nearer it 
than the xivth. David himself was not the author of them, for they belong 
to the time of the captivity. The alterations in the one or the other are not 
systematically or deliberately made. A few may have arisen from subsequent 
reflection; but most took place in the course of transcription or traditional 
transmission. Intentional adaptation of the first Psalm in the second to some 
particular occasion is unlikely. The change of Jehovah into Elohim proceeds 
from the collector of the second book, of which the Psalm is a part. 

LV. This Psalm is obviously later than David, so that Ahithophel is not the 
treacherous friend described. Verses 7-9 show that the poet lived among 
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enemies in the same city, that is, Jerusalem. The assertion made by Lowe 
and Jennings that the Psalm u teems with Davidic idioms ” is wholly incor¬ 
rect. Hitzig’s opinion that Jeremiah was the author is favored by various 
expressions; but the tone is hardly that of the prophet. The writer lived at 
the time when the city was besieged by the Babylonians, and society was in 
a state of confusion. He was in a very excited state of mind, prays against 
his enemies, and especially against a friend who had proved faithless. The 
sequence of the verses is so loose and disconnected, that Hupfeld believes in 
displacement of certain portions, 18-15, 20b, 21, 22, 24. But this is an 
unnecessary assumption. The writer’s feelings and perilous situation account 
for his broken statements. The latter part of the 20th verse, which is intro¬ 
duced abruptly, is very difficult. “ They who have no changes, and they fear 
not God.” The word nifl^rr cannot apply to a moral change, though 

• mm • 

Gesenius gives that meaning to it, so that the sense is not “they do not 
change for the betterneither is it “ they do not change from prosperity to 
adversity.” Looking to the use of the word in Job xrv. 14,1 would venture 
to propose the interpretation “ they do not change their post,” as soldiers do 
who keep watch in turn and are relieved. They adhere to their post, that is, 
they remain continually and obstinately in the same sinful position. They 
are always at their sinful post. The attempts of Ewald and Hupfeld to find 
a different sense for the word are unsuccessful. 

LVI. The received version of the 6th verse is unintelligible. It should be, “ by 
God’s help I will praise his word,” i. e. this promise fulfilled to me. In the 
11th verse, where the clause is repeated, the suffix to cannot be dis¬ 
pensed with. There can be little doubt that {jSt} to verse 8 should be > 

• • mm •• mm 

• • 

as Ewald conjectures. He is followed by Olshausen and Hupfeld. 

LVII. Probably from the same author as that of lvi., and so not David. The 
4tb verse should be rendered, “he that pants for me (my persecutor) has 
reproached.” The clause is abruptly and awkwardly introduced. The verb 

17332^ to t* 16 6th verse creates great difficulty. If it be a genuine reading, 

• • • • 

it should be rendered, “ I must lie with the fiery ones, the sons of men,” etc.; 
though one would expect the prefix ^ before i cf. Isa. l. 11. The 

a • 

• + 

various conjectures respecting the passage may be seen in Hupfeld, who takes 
refuge in a corruption of the text, which he does too often. 

LVIH. Verse 2 should probably be rendered, “ Is the righteousness which you 
should speak really dumb ? do you judge uprightly the sons of men ? ” Many 
point nStf differently, and propose f° r i. e., “ye gods.” 

•* •• 9 •» 

Verse 10. Translate, “whether fresh or burning, He (God) will sweep them 

away.” The words are variously interpreted. Verse 9. DDfi is a noun, 

• • •• 

■ • 

not an apocopated future Hiph. of HDD» as Gesenius, followed by Heng- 
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stenberg, supposes. 
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LX. Verse 6. Translate “ thou gayest to them who fear thee a banner to flee to 
from before the bow.” Verse 6 is ironical. “ Shout in triumph over me, 
O Philistia.” But this does not suit the context, and the reading should 
probably be, as in Psalm cvni. 10, “ Over Philistia I will shout in triumph.” 
In verse 6, thou hast given us to drink wine of reeling, the p should be 
pointed as construct. Here it is absolute by mistake. The Psalm is often 
referred, along with the lxiv., to Maccabean times. But this does not 
clearly follow from internal evidence. It belongs to a time when the nation 
was in a downcast and disastrous state, perhaps in exile. 

LXIV. 7th verse. ?|. This verb in the first person plural gives no good 

a 

sense. It should be they “have completed.” The 8th verse reads 

properly, “and God shoots them; an arrow (flies) suddenly; their wounds 
are (there).” The accent is against the union of with the preceding con¬ 
text. Verse 9. It is better with Hupfeld to alter a single point in the verb 
and so translate, “ and He will cause it to fall upon (or destroy) them, their 
tongue.” The rendering of DeWette is not bad, “ their tongues will cause 
them to fall upon one another.” Ewald, whom Hengstenberg follows, is less 
happy in his exegesis of the words. 

LXV. 6th verse. Bender “ of all the ends of the earth and of the sea, distant 
(as they are).” This is contrary to the accents, but required by the sense. 
The translation, “ of the distant parts of the sea,” is inconsistent. 

LXVI. Ewald appears to be right in dividing this Psalm into two parts. The 
first is national, descriptive of national calamities, and perhaps referring to 
the invasion of the land by Sennacherib. The second, verses 18-20, is per¬ 
sonal, expressing the feelings of a pious Israelite; and its date is earlier than 
the first. 

LXVHI. This Psalm is the most difficult of interpretation among all that form 
the collection, and has given rise to a greater number of separate dipserta- 
tions or treatises than any other. To do it full justice would require from me 
both a new translation and a comment on each verse—a thing inconsistent 
with the plan of these brief and occasional remarks on the book of Psalms. 
I can only offer a few remarks. It is of late origin, referring to the return of 
the Jews from Babylon and the re-establishment of the Kingdom of God on 
Mount Zion. Hence its analogy with the Deutero-Isaiah. The hope of the 
people is expressed in a lyric hymn which takes a highly poetical flight, full 
of bold imagery, and animated with a fiery inspiration. Verse 11. Translate 
“ thy beasts settled down in it; thou preparedst them in thy goodness for the 
afflicted, O God,” with a reference to the quails. The triumphal song of the 
women announcing victory begins with the 13th verse and ends with the 16th. 
Verses 14, 16. Translate, 
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“ Will ye lie at ease between the pales ? 

Wings of a dove covered with silver 

And her feathers with the shimmering yellow of gold, 

When the Almighty scattered kings therein, 

It became clear as snow in the darkness.” 

The sense of these words can only be guessed. The first line is addressed to 
the victorious Israelites by way of rebuke. They take their ease instead of 
pursuing the enemy. The bold figure in the second and third lines may 
allude to the still, unwarlike, pastoral life of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan who, instead of following up their conquest, rest in contented 
inactivity, admiring the bright colors of the doves in the fields where the cattle 
are being herded. The reproof is still continued that the tribes are satisfied 
with pastoral life when they should be continuing their warlike conduct; and 
the severe admonition is enforced by the fact that they were thus idly reclin¬ 
ing amid the pastures of their flocks, though the Almighty scattered kings 
for their sake. It is impossible to say what H3 in the 15th verse refers to. 

T 

81. “Rebuke the beast of the reeds, the multitude of bulls with the calves 
of the peoples; subdue those who are greedy for money,” etc. “ The beast 
of the reeds ” means Egypt. Bulls are the strong; calves the weak. The 
last part requires a slight change of the original text to bring out the sense I 
have given. 

LXLX. This Psalm dates in the exile and proceeds from a prophet, as appears 
from verses 80-37; but whether Jeremiah can be fixed upon as the writer, 
which is Hitzig’s opinion, cannot be settled by any probable evidence. The 
various passages in it which are applied to Christ in the New Testament do 
not show that the writer had such in his mind; especially as the bitter spirit 
and curses of enemies (verses 23, etc.) are directly opposed to the genius of the 
New Testament. The 11th verse. “ And I wept; my soul was in fasting ” 
(i. e. I fasted) hardly requires the emendation of Olshausen and Hupfeld, 
which turns J733JO into HjVjO , “I humbled my soul by fasting.” 

• * • • • mm* • 

LXX. This poem is a repetition of the second part of Psalm xl. The variations 
of the two texts show on the whole the superiority of the present one. 

LXXII. The title ascribes the authorship to Solomon; but he is neither the 
writer nor the subject of it. The language and contents are much later. It 
expresses the hopes, wishes, and aspirations of a pious Israelite for the ever¬ 
lasting continuance of the Davidic kingdom, which was regarded as identical 
with the Kingdom of God; and describes in the ideal language of poetry a 
king reigning over the whole earth. Such hopes point to a Messianic time. 
The collector of the second book of the Psalms, thinking that the Davidic 
ones were ended, added the doxological epilogue contained in the last three 

verses. Lowe and Jennings render the prefix 2 in unto, incorrectly 

* 

(verse 16). It is extremely doubtful whether the preposition has ever that 
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meaning; though Gesenius and Fiirst give it. The passages quoted in its 
favor are not relevant, such as Genesis xi. 4, Psalm xix. 5. The signification 
of u motion to ” should be dropped. 

LXXITI. The 4th verse should be rendered, u their iniquity has gone forth from 
an unfeeling heart; the imaginations of the heart have overflowed.” This 
requires a change of punctuation in one word. See Fiirst’s Lexicon. The 
second clause of the 24th verse is wrongly translated in the received version, 
though Hupfeld agrees with it. Such belief in a future state of happiness 
is foreign to the Old Testament. It should be translated, “ and after honor 
thou wilt take me,” i. e. thou wilt take me to honor. "TIN is a preposition 
governing » not an adverb. See “ Fresh Revision,” pp. 72,73. 

T 

LXXIY. If the text of the 19th verse be right, we must render, “ give not over 
to the greedy troop thy turtle dove” (dear people). By transposing two 
words Hupfeld gets, “ give not over to rage the life of thy dove.” 

LXXVI. 5. This verse is difficult. Though Ewald, DeWette and others render 
it, u thou art full of splendor, more excellent than the mountains of prey,” I 
cannot think that the poet would have compared Jehovah to the mountains 
of prey. It is better to translate u from mountains of prey;” but Hupfeld, 
who identifies these mountains with Zion, can hardly be correct. A sacred 
place could not be so designated except by a strange figure. I take u mount¬ 
ains of prey ” to be a general expression referring to no specific place. Jeho¬ 
vah is represented as a lion descending from mountains to spoil and subdue. 
The Psalm refers to Sennacherib’s overthrow. Verse 11. “Thou gird eat 
thyself with the remnant of fury,” i. e. God’s fury. When should not be 
supplied before “ thou girdest,” as DeWette supposes. 

LXXVII. 11th verse. This very obscure verse I translate thus: “ Then I said, 
this is my suffering; but the right hand of the Most High changes.” The 
Psalmist’s consolation derived from the mighty works which God wrought 
for his people in past times, follows in the next verse. Among the many 
interpretations offered, that of Delitzsch is the most far-fetched and improba¬ 
ble. The theophany in verses 17-20 appears to be the insertion of a later 
hand than the author’s. It is borrowed in part from Hab. m. 10, etc. 
Delitzsch, however, thinks that it is the original which Habakkuk had before 
him. 

[To be continued.] 
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A TRACT ON THE SYRIAC CONJUNCTIONS. 

By Richard J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

r 

Columbia College, New York City. 

The native Syriac grammarians usually speak of seven parts of speech. Thus 
Yfihan&n bar Zu'bi says distinctly (MS. Or. Berlin Sachau, 306, fol. 67a): 

> * n * l ViV>y ^n? p-ooiiJ jJLa^Lo? |l\\nV>? ] /a IV) ^ riA, 

. |1V^va« Italic ^i^ «| A \,Z 9 T -*J^9&^5 | a. , *V 9 |? a ru fcVv V>g-^ . 0 ^ 9 ?^] pJa-i? 
. | Zqifc) ^qJLLd A. ^Afliao . ]j—.»|© . jl^Vo • ),Via 

. (JuyaAs li^ojAlo ^S9 |p-*] |Lfi 4^ ^.aVi m ASr> )MV>P | s 

. p) . . |a-9*| . l+JSQJO . ^ 4 ] . >0^09 |IsO0 pDOL* pJO-S? ^Jo JJ|o-A,? PfS 

|Lo 4- S VA ^-*9 « p9<31 . . k^| . . 1901 . pOl . AJ| 

pjs? lj-»l |L-o VaA ^r° 1H° ♦ * r°^ • r°^ I 1 pa^So? 

*♦ ^*|90 . ^*90 . r*^o . ^ 4 ] ycf±o yjo p9<iA.Sn |] <k*9a a )^o|Alo 

Severus bar §akku, his pupil, makes the same division in the beginning of his 
SidXoyoi. The same may be said of Elia of Tirh&n, 2 and of Bar 'Ebhraya. 3 But 
there was another division current among the Syriac, Arabic, and Hebrew gram¬ 
marians. 4 This was the threefold division into noun, verb, and conjunction. 
This division is Aristotelian, 5 and probably owes its existence to the philosophical 
studies of Syriac and Arabic scholars. The owdea^oi comprised “all elements of 
speech which possess no logical worth.” 6 Bar 'Ebhraya, too, though he mentions 
the other division, makes use of this more common one both in his larger and 
smaller grammars. 

The following little tract on the conjunctions is not uninteresting, and may be 
useful in tracing back the statements of the native grammarians to their source. 
The Grecian grammarians had already separated the conjunctions into different 
classes; the later ones, such as Apollonios, giving to each conjunction its own 
peculiar power. Bar 'Ebhraya has a very instructive chapter on this point in his 
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K'thabha dh'^embe (p. 156ff). The following tract has the same end in view. 
Though I suspect very much that it is fashioned after some Greek model, I have 
been unable to find that model. The author is unknown ; but as it occurs in a MS. 
of the British Museum, according to Wright’s excellent judgment, of the 9th or 
10th century, and together with Massoretic works and tracts of Ya^fibh ’Urhay&, 
I have little hesitation in referring its composition to the Syrian Massoretic 
schools which flourished from the 8th to the 13th centuries. Some of the state¬ 
ments here made have found their way to the later grammarians and to the lexi¬ 
cographers such as Bar 'All, Bar Bahldl, Bazwadh, etc. (see Notes). 

My text is taken from MS. Or. Berlin Sachau No. 70, entitled (Kurzes Ver- 
zeichnis8 der Sachau schen Sammlung , Berlin, 1885, p. 7) “Jacobit. Sammelband,” 
which contains some Apocryphal writings; notices about the Prophets; u On 
Asnath the wife of Joseph,” 7 and some grammatical extracts. On fol. 83 is part 
of the tract of Ya'kfibh ’Urhaya on accents* The MS. was written in the year 
1827, and is a careful copy of a much older original. The characters are Jacobite, 
both the Eastern and Western systems of vocalization being used. Rukkakha and 
ku§3&y& are regularly marked in red. The tract is preceded by a list of the Greek 
accents said to be by Epiphanius 8 . I have been unable to find anything in the 
Greek works of that author to substantiate this claim, and can only surmise that 
the mistake arose from its close proximity in the original MS. to the treatise “ de 
ponderibus et mensuris.” 

Our tract exists also in the Vatican, the National Library at Paris, and the 
British Museum 9 . The Vatican copy (Sir. clxx. fol. 192 a., the MS. being dated 
980 A. D.) which Prof. Ignazio Guidi has with his usual kindness transcribed for 
me, is exactly similar to the Sachau MS. My friend, Dr. Hugo Winckler, has col¬ 
lated my copy once more with the original. 




r r 






* Phillips, “A Letter of M&r Jacob,” p. 19. The lacuna In the British Museum MS. Is filled out 
as In the Paris copy. See Martin’s edition, p. 9,1.5. 
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The names of the accents in use among the Greeks, by Epiphanius: 6£eZa, 

fUapeia , nepianufuvrj, which is called ftpaxtia, inty, v$kv, an6orpo<po<;, vnodiaoToMi. 

The conjunction of verbal nounst—treating of what power and meaning 
there is to each one of them ; and that some of them are significant either directly 

* MS. Saohau rWi 
t MS. Vatic. 

1 1. e., bvofia jrfparw; of Appolonlos (Steinthal “ Gesch. der Spraohwlssen., p. 642). Otherwise 
the plural Is Mcttai 8h e md (Bar 'Ebh. 1., p. 15, 15). Among Syriac grammarians the “ verbal 
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or impliedly, 10 and others are nouns which in themselves designate actions. 100 G e r, 
d e (i) n, kith, lam. Some unite the discourse, 11 some the thought. Some intro¬ 
duce the person, and some are disjunctive. 12 And there are some which stand alone. 

G e (i) r brings that which is below (protasis) to that which is above (apodosis). 13 
G e (i) r, further, is a conjunction of a phrase ; and, at times, causes that which is 
above (apodosis) to follow, and joins it to that which is below (protasis). 14 D e (i) n, 
also, has the same power as ge(i)r, and joins that which is above to that which is 
below, and that which is below to that which is above. 16 B'ram introduces the 
person, and keeps it far from doubt in very truth. 10 Kith connects that which 
has previously been said with the discourse, and binds the discourse, so that what 
has been mentioned be not strange to that which has preceded. 17 L a m, as is evi¬ 
dent to every one, distinguishes the person, and shows that that which has been 
said does not belong to it 18 H a k h i 1 and Badhghfin are not conjunctions, but 
are compounded of conjunctions. 19 Badhghfin joins the verb with a noun 
expressing cause, when it connects the discourse. That one and h a k h i 1 refer to 
some narrative. 20 E11 & and b • ra m are confirmative. 21 K a d h is preparatoryj 22 
Madhe(i)n is causative. 28 Ke’math is affirmative. 24 Aphen [shows] 
equality of action. 26 Aikana teaches something. Aukith is explanatory. 
H a d h e and h & n a affirm that which has been prefaced beforehand. Hakhana 
[shows] equality and completion. In is a word which shows joy. 26 La is a word 
showing contradiction. 27 Tfibh [shows] an addition to that which has preceded. 
’Emath(i) indicates time. Aikfi, indicates place. K'ma expresses number, 
and length, and width, and weight, and measure. dpa forms an optative sentence 
and Kai is like it. 28 K add ft, up to this; pahtv especially; ara kai; and 
badhghfin thence, or therefore. e\ra afterwards. B*ram is placed sometimes 
instead of h a § sometimes instead of e 11 &; t a k h (rdx a ) perhaps. 


NOTES. 

1 cf. Mufassal, ed. Broch, p. ff". £ ^ajuo d^ L* which 

corresponds to the definition in the Poetics of Aristotle (1457a) otodeapoc 6i kart 
(fujvr) &a7}fioc. Cf. also Ignazio Guidi “Bolletino Italiano degli studii orientali,” 
Nuova Serie.—Num. 6, p. 108. There was, however, another definition current 
among the Syrian grammarians. On fol. 60a. Bar Zu'bi says : 

noun ” had a very wide signification, any form of the verb with either the prefix Dftlath or 
Lfimadh being classed under that head. Bar Zu'bi (fol. 53a), has a statement to this effect which 
is too long to cite here. Cf. Elia of Tirhan, p, 39,10. Bar' Ebhrdyd , i., p. 81,16 (= K arm sod din 

Ap. Payne Smith , Col. 2113). Cf. also the rov avaytyvkaKtiv and avayvoorkov of Priscian ( Stein - 

that , p. 645). An expression similar to the one in. our text occurs in Bar 'Ebhrdyd i., p. 81, 22, 
though we would expect here the words dh e mell6 w*dhash*m&h& (Bar f Ebh. i., p.156,6; 
iL, ed., Bertheau, p. 65; Elia of Tirhan, p. 39,17). 
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|3o |j®|? • 1^^? 1^90^1 ]MV) naCIO^I ^ ±0 

. {.SnJL^xo) |3o . )-so^s |3o . )jLs a | |3o . )l^JLV Po . J-a?l Po . |jaJL^ P <?iA ^ml 

* 

,-Lo ||U* (Jo . (jaA o] l^as o] |L^ljo^ ^*\onV> uSoZ Po . ]ZoX»| Po 

* 

. |2uO^| IZaliflA 

Severus bar Sakku gives almost the same definition (MS. Petermann 1,15, fol. 

51b). 

)a! nSno : |—m~a j >o^ ]jj»]9 : pv^^>« ]&_L_lc ^ciok-.| ]j_ t] 

oai /A ^ ^^ » 0019 |lon m\ ]j®]o : ln^aa?o . V ]Zob f j^co 

• + 

Po : 1 1 .nli D] Po : j l l lSn po : )ml ^ P : Jjoi ]&.. 1 Vi \ oiA ^*? P : 


• l*°yr» 

Bar 'Ebhr&ya in his K'thabha dh*§emhe, p. 156, 1. 5, has the Aristotelian 
definition given above; but he also mentions (1. 10) that Ya'kubh ’Urhfiya says 
that the conjunction is a )V\SnV ? ]Z9o^| ]£JLlc . I have no doubt that the source 
of this is to be found in the definition of Dionysius Thrax, which Severus has taken 
up bodily. We must remember that Dionysius defined Mgic to be plpog llaxtorov 

Kara airvra^iv \6yav (|&Ai©9 0USOO99 1^90^] ] MV> 

3&vdeofi6s kari aw Slave a di&voiav } /o 1g.V>l&lo *»oio&*] %^soi ]^X0| 

fiera. T&i-eo f nal rd rye Ipprpfiiaq kexVvoS l /OyA4 P ja lnV> o |m*i^ ^ | , US|\ lr^l? 
nXnpovca. ( e d. Uhlig. p. 86.) t • 1^®? I^’r 3 ^ 0 


2 Ed. Friedrich Baethgen, p. 39, 4. 

3 K*thabha dh'^embe, p. 2, line 3, Metrical Grammar, ed. Martin, p. 4,1.14. 

The same division occurs in his H§wath Hekhm'tha,? although his original (Aris- 

• # 

to tie, Poetics, chap, xx.) counts eight. In the last cited place Bar 'Ebhraya tells 
us that the conjunctions are called P-o which reminds one of the Arabic 



* Cf. Abraham Eochelensis, ap. Bertheau, “ GregorU Bar Hebraii Grammatical' p. 124. Stein- 
thal t *« QtschichU dcr Sprachvoiucntchafi p. 074, plpo$ 16yov &k?utov } owSerucdv ruv rov ?.6yov 


pepuv 


See my 


M 


Treatise on Syriac 


mar by M&r(!) EM of SCbhft," Notes, 


Saohau 800 


Cf 


See Margoliuth, “Analecta Orientalia ad Poetlcam Aristoteleam," London, 1887, p. 1.4 
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4 cf. Guidi loc. cit. 

5 Steinthal Geschichte dvr Sprachunssenschaft bei den Griechen and Romern 

pp. 257, 571. 

6 Steinthal, p. 290. In his K'thabhfi, dh'semlje, Bar 'Ebhr&ya even coants such 
words as n*oi©M{ in certain connections among the conjunctions. On p. 159 he 
has a long discussion on eotiv and on> which I have found again in Bar Zu'bi and 
which can be traced back to Aristotle.* cf. Payne Smith , col. 1029, s. v. 

299, s. v., 

7 See G. Oppenheim Fabula Josephi et Asenethac Apocrypha e Lil>ro Syriaco 

Latine versa. Berlin, 1886, p. 4. 

8 B. 0. II. p. 499. Phillips, A Letter of Mar Jacob , p. 75. 

9 B. 0. Ibid. Anc. fonds. 142 (Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 30) MSS. Add. 7183, 
fol. 126b, 12,178, fol. 242a (Wright, Catalogue, p. 110b.) 

10 1 am not clear as to the real meaning of these words. Perhaps they contain 
an attempted translation of the Greek orjpaivu and ovpatvopat . It is worthy of note 
that the four conjunctions mentioned here all belong to those called by Bar 'Ebhraya 
f) as opposed to the P{•£»{ 

10a Trpay/ua aijpaivov ? Steinthal, p. 569. 

u i . e., oviLnfoKTiKds of Dionysius ; in Syriac p t V> . Cf. the accent p % 

• • 

Phillips, loc. cit., p. 18, 1. 19. 

12 Aia^evKTiKol of Dionysius ; in Syriac pjpjjaVn . Cf. the accents and . 

18 Cf. the accents an( j . 

14 Bazwadh, the author of a dictionary of philosophical terms, has the same 
definition. See Hoffmann, De Hermcneutids , p. 197. Bar 'Ebhr&y& (I, p. 161, 3) 

has a similar definition. Dionysius calls these ovMoy lotlkoi ( I Slo a dw ) boot npoq 

rdf enupopds re sal ovTikij^eiq tuv anodd^euv ev didtceivTai. 

15 Bar 'All (Payne Smith, col. 886) has exactly the same words, cf. Bar 
'Ebhraya, ibid, 1. 4. 

16 Cf. such expressions as ^o&J| |i-oa-a Vi ^o£J{ (Bar 'Ebhr&y&, 

1,168, 23) though I am not certain of the exact meaning of npbouna here, cf. 

ZDMG. xxx M p.528. With however, (B. E. Metrical Gram., 1. 657) the 

expression is intelligible. 

17 Bar 'All and Bar Bahldl (Payne Smith col. 1727) have the same explanation. 

Bar Ebhrayfc remarks that neither this conjunction nor 9 , W , 

Mop , ^aio f PM are found in the P' § i tt a (I, p. 160,1.2). Bar Zu'bi says the 

same (fol. 66a) {!© • ^®^? w0 ?l° 

. pi*) |3o . {>{ {Jo . Mop {Jo . {Jo . ^oSv> 

* Hoffmann, De HermeneuUcis apart Syroe Aristoteleis, p. 78. Elia of Urban, p. 35,2. 

* TraparrhjpupariKol, boot pkrpov fj udofiov evenev it apaXappdvovrcu. Dionysius, p. 06. 



* \ . 


. a. 


A Tract on the Syriac Conjunctions. 



18 cf. Bar SeroSwai, ap. Payne Smith col. 1951. 

10 cf. Bar *Ebhr&y&, I, p. 167, 5ff., Payne Smith, cols. 682 and 449 s. v. j—© • 
Bar Zu'bi has this notice word for word (fol. 67a). 

J] | _ a . S^soio v-s) ^a 1 | ^4 

^ y . ^ . ^nayVi ]*f»] ^6 PI ^oJ] 

'^oas ^ig^uaJ r—3 1 VilaqA V^aoi ^s| |Aaoi . ^i| lA^Vi\ oi!^ 

m * 

. pp A£ |AA^V ^s| |jl P\V>V) 

M * 

20 1 read S-^soio . cf. Bar Zu'bi in the previous note. This will explain the 
expression of Bar Bahlul (Payne Smith, col. 1066) "Vksoi 

21 Or rather, “ introduce the truth ” after a denial, cf. Bar 'Ebhr&y& I, p. 168,21. 

22 napoo k£wwtik6s ? Hoffmann, loc. cit., p. 198. 

23 A derivative of iuvto. 

24 cf. Bar Bahlill ap. Payne Smith, col. 1662. 

25 A translation of 6/iodpofua ? Abraham Ecchelensis has the same explana¬ 
tion. Bertheau, Greg. Bar Heb. Gram., p. 126. 

26 Payne Smith, col. 1201. 

27 Cf. havTidnrra , Steinthal, p. 675. 

28 Cf. the same expression in Bar 'All and Bar Bahldl (Payne Smith, col. 1721). 
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NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S ARTIFICIAL RESERVOIR. 

By Hugo Wentckleb, Ph. D., 

Berlin. Germany. 


In a previous number of Hebraica 1 I called attention to an old structure, the 
tunnel of Negub, by means of a partial restoration of an inscription, which had 
been previously given up as hopelessly mutilated. This time I should like to call 
attention to a similar undertaking, one of which we now have many proofs. The 
first decipherer (Oppert) of the great Nebuchadnezzar inscription in the East India 
House, London, has already pointed out that one passage agrees exactly with a 
notice of Berossus. I R. 58, vm. 52—ix. 1 we read: 


i-na bi-f-ri-gu-nu bi-ti-ik a-gur-ri f-ib- 
ti-ik ma i-na ri-f-Si-Su ku-um-mu ra-ba-a 
a-na gu-ba-at gar-ru-ti-ia i-na ku-up-ri u 
a-gur-ri ga-ki-ig f-bu-ug ma it-ti (kal abi 
u-rad-di ma in arbi Sa-al-mu i-na umu 
gfmu i-ra-sa i-na i-ra-at ki-gal-lu u-ga- 
ar-gi-id ma ri-i-gi-ga u-za-ak-ki-ir bu-ur- 
sa-ni-ig i-na XV. ti-mu gi-bi-ir-ga u-ga- 
ak-li-il ma 


In between (i. e., the walls) I erected 
a mole* of brick. On its top I built a 
large building for my royal residence 
and joined it to the palace of my father 2 
In a lucky month, on an auspicious day, 
“ I joined its breast to the breast of the 
nether world,” 8 and elevated its top 
like a mountain forest. In 15 days I 
finished its building. 


The corresponding passage in Berossus (Abydenus ap. Eusebius Chron. ed. 
Schoene, p. 38) reads as follows : u When Nebuchadnezzar had received the royal 
power, he surrounded Babylon with a triple wall in 15 days. He drew off the 
Nahr-malka, an arm of the Euphrates. Above the city Sippara he built a reser¬ 
voir, 40 parasangs in circumference, and 20 fathoms deep, aild built gates which 
could be opened so as to irrigate the plain. It was called oxeroyv6fwva^. ly 

We pass over the rapidity with which the building is said to have been con¬ 
structed. It is sufficient to call attention to the wonderful way in which the words 
of Nebuchadnezzar agree with those of Berossus. 

The cuneiform inscriptions give us also information about the triple walls. 
The two principal walls, Imgur-Bil and Nimitti-Bil, are frequently mentioned; and 
I myself have published a text in the Ztschrft. /. d. Assyriologie , i., p. 337, sqq. 
(cf. also ibid. II., p. 124, sqq.) relating to the building of the third outer wall. It 
has not been possible, up to the present time, to identify the works on the Nahr- 


i October, 1887, p. 62. >Or 1-kal-at (?): to the (before mentioned) temples ? 

»I layed the foundation. 
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malka and the building of the reservoir. But it is evident that these works are 
likewise mentioned in the inscription of Nabopolassar published by me in the 
Ztschrft . /. d. Assyriologie, II., p. 69, sqq. In my notes to this inscription (ibid. 
p. 75) I have already made the conjecture that, by the mi nu^Si niklfiti there 
mentioned, the reservoirs mentioned by Rassam, Babylonian Cities , Victoria 
Institute, p. 5, 1 London, are meant. This conjecture is verified by the passage 
in Berossus mentioned above. The works were used for collecting the water for 
the irrigation of the land, for which the Babylonian expression mi nub§i 
“ water of fruitfulness ” very well fits. The fact that in one place the buildings 
are ascribed to Nabopolassar, in the other to his son Nebuchadnezzar presents no 

difficulties. Either a mistake has been made by one of the many editors of Beros- 

» 

sus (Abydenus), or this work, like so many others, was begun by Nabopolassar, and 
only finished by his son. Whether we have, as I conjectured (loc. cit. p. 70) any 
information in this same inscription about buildings erected on the Nahr-Malka, 
and mentioned also by Berossus, cannot yet with certainty be decided. In both 
cases the expression is not quite clear. 

As I think I can further the understanding of that inscription a little, I allow 
the passage I have mentioned to follow (Nabop. i. 4—n. 8). 


14. naru Purattu is-si-§u-ma 

15. a-na ku-ud(?)— dul 2 bi-lu-ti-§u-nu 

16. mi-1 i-ri-l-ku a-na 3 sa-a-bu 
II. 1. Na-bi-um-abil-u-^u-ur 

2. a-a§-ru Sa-ab-tim 

3. pa-li-ib ill ia-a-ti 

4. nar Sippara 

5. lu-u-Sa-ab-ra-am-ma 

6. mi-1 nu-uh-Si nik-lu-tim 

7. a-na §amgu blli-ia 

8. lu-u-ki-in 


The Euphrates had left it (Sippara). 

to.its greatness 

the waters had departed to (from?).. 
Nabopolassar, 

the humble, the submissive, 
worshiper of the gods 
caused the canal of Sippara 
to be dug. 

An artificial reservoir 
for Samas my master, 

I constructed. 


It is worthy of note how exactly the name given to the reservoir, ml n u h a i, 
“waters of abundance, of fruitfulness,” agrees with the statement made by Beros¬ 
sus-Abydenus that its purpose was “to irrigate the plain.” 


i" Remains of prodigious basins are seen, in which a surplus supply must have been kept 
for any emergency wben the water in the Euphrates falls low." 

* Not feu/ » cf. ZA. n. 145. 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 

VI. 

Jeremiah. 


V. 0. “And it shall come to pass, when ye shall say, Wherefore doeth the Lord 
our God all these things ? ” etc. 

Rabbi Jose, the son of Halaphta, said: Whoever knows how many years the 
Israelites served idols, will know when the Son of David comes. And these 
three passages are in support of this dictum, viz.: “And I will visit upon her 
the days of Baalim, wherein she burned incense to them” (Hos. n. 13); 
“ That as he cried, and they would not hear; so they cried, and I would not 
hear ” (Zech. vn. 13); and “ It shall come to pass, when,” etc .—Introduction 

' to Midrash on Lamentations. 


XVI. 13. See under Gen. xlix. 10. 

XXIII. 6. “ I will raise unto David a righteous branch.” 

Targum: I will raise unto David the Messiah the righteous. 

-6. “And this is his name whereby he shall be called, the Lord our Right- 






Rabbi Samuel, the son of Nachman, said, in the name of Rabbi Jonathan: 
Three are called by the name of the Holy One, blessed be he I viz.: the right¬ 
eous, Messiah, and Jerusalem. Of the righteous it is said, “ Everyone that is 
called by my name” (Isa. xliii. 7). Of Messiah it is said, “This is his 
name,” etc.; and of Jerusalem it is written, “And the name of the city from 
that day shall be, the Lord is there ” (Ezek. xlviii. 35). Read not “ there ” 
(Samah), but “her name” (S'mah )—Talmud Baba Bathra , fol. 75, col. 2; 
TaUcut in loco. 


What is the name of the King Messiah ? Rabbi Abba, son of Kahana, said: 
Jehovah; for it is written, “ This is his name whereby he shall be called, the 
Lord our Righteousness.” Rabbi Levi said: Blessed is the city whose name 
is like the name of its king, and the name of its king like the name of his 
God. Blessed is the city whose name is like the name of its king; because it 
is written, “And the name of the city from that day shall be, Jehovah is 
there ” (Ezek. xlviii. 35); and the name of its king like the name of its God; 
for it is written, “And this is his name whereby,” etc. Rabbi Joshua, son of 
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Levi, said: “Branch” is the Messiah’s name; for it is written, 

“ Behold, the man whose name is Branch, and he shall grow out of his place.” 
Rabbi Judan said, in the name of Rabbi Ibo: “ Comforter” (m'n&hem) is his 
name; for it is written, “ The Comforter is far from me ” (Lam. 1 .16). Rabbi 
Hanina replied: There is no contradiction in the assertions of both; for 

and m'n&hem are equal in number .—Midrash on Lamentations i. 16. 

-7, 8. “ The days come, saith the Lord, that they shall no more say. The 

Lord liveth which brought up the children of Israel out of the land of Egypt; 
but, The Lord liveth which brought up and which led,” etc. 

Ben-Zoma asked the wise men: Will mention be made of the Egyptian 
exodus in the days of the Messiah? Is it not said, “The days come, saith 
the Lord,” etc.? They replied: The Egyptian exodus will not lose its place 
altogether, but will only become secondary, in view of the liberation from the 
subjection to the other Gentile kingdoms .—Talmud Berachoth, fol. 12, col. 2. 

XXX. 9. “ But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their king, whom 
I will raise up unto them.” 

Targum: And they shall worship before the Lord their God, and they shall 
hearken to Messiah the Son of David, their king, whom I will raise up to 
them. 

Rav said: In the future God will raise up for them another David; as it is 
said, “ They shall serve the Lord their God,” etc .—Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, 
col. 2. 

-21. “And their governor shall proceed from the midst of them.” 

Targum: And their kings shall be magnified from them, and their Messiah 
shall appear out of their midst. 

XXXI . 20. See under Ps. xxii. 7. 

xxxra. 13. “ The flocks shall pass again under the hands of him that telleth 
them.” 

Targum: The people shall be again numbered by the hand of the Messiah. 

-15. “ I will cause the Branch of righteousness to grow up unto David.” 

Targum: I will raise up unto David the Messiah of righteousness. 

Lamentations. 

I. 16. “ For these things I weep; mine eye, mine eye runneth down with water, 

because the comforter that should relieve my soul is far from me,” etc. 

See under Gen. xlix. 10, The Midrash in loco gives a curious story about 
the birth of the Messiah, which is the same as quoted from the Jerusalem 
Talmud under Ps. xvm. 50. 

II. 22. “ Thou hast called as in a solemn day my terrors round about.” 

Targum: Thou shalt proclaim freedom to thy people of the house of Israel, 

by the hand of the Messiah. 

*5 


e 
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IV. 22. u The punishment of thine iniquity is accomplished, O daughter of Zion.” 
Targum: And afterwards the iniquity shall be finished, O congregation of 
Zion, and thou shalt be delivered by the hands of the Messiah and Elijah the 
high priest. 

Ezekiel. 

XVI. 55. 44 When thy sisters, Sodom and her daughters, shall return to their 
former estate.” 

There are ten things which will be renewed in the future. The fourth is, All 
devastated cities will be rebuilt, and there shall be no more any desolated 
place; even Sodom and Gomorrah will once be rebuilt, as it is said, 44 When 
thy sisters, Sodom,” etc .—Midraah on Exodus xn. 12, sect. 15. 

XXV. 14. “And I will lay my vengeance upon Edom by the hand of my people 
Israel.” 

In this life, it is true, the Israelites are compared to the dust of the earth; 
but in the Messianic age they will be like the sand of the sea; for as the sand 
makes the teeth dull, so also will the heathen be destroyed in the time of the 
Messiah, as it is said, 44 There shall come a star out of Israel ” (Num. xxrv. 
17), and 44 1 will lay my vengeance,” etc.— Midrash on Numbers n. 32, sect. 2. 
XXXI. 21. 44 In that day will I cause the horn of the house of Israel to bud forth.” 
Rav Han in a said: The Son of David will not come till fish will not be found 
even when required for a sick man; for it is said, 44 Then will I cause their 
waters to sink, and their rivers to run like oil ” (Ezek. xxxn. 14), and it is 
also written, 44 In that day will I cause the horn of the house,” etc.— Talmud 
Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

XLVII. 9. “And it shall come to pass, that everything that liveth, which moveth, 
whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live.” 

Of the ten new things which will be in the future the second is, the Holy 
One will bring forth living water from Jerusalem, and will cure with it all 
diseases, as it is said, “And it shall come to pass,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus 
xn. 12, sect. 15. 

-12. “And by the river upon the bank thereof, on this side and on that side, 

shall grow all trees for meat, whose leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit 
thereof be consumed; it shall bring forth new fruit according to his month, 
because their waters they issued out of the sanctuary.” 

The third of the ten new things which will be in future is that the Holy One 
makes the trees bring forth fruits every month, as it is said, “And by the 
river upon,” etc.— Midrash , 1. c. 

XLVIH. 19. “And they that serve the city shall serve it out of all the tribes of 
Israel.” 

Mar says: The Land of Israel is in the future to be divided among thirteen 
tribes. To whom (belongs the thirteenth part) ? To the Prince (i. e., the 
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King Messiah, as Rashi explains); for it is written, “And they that serve,” 
etc .—Talmud Baba Bathra , fol. 122, col. 1. 


Daniel. 

II. 22. “And the light dwelleth with him.” 

Abba Serungia refers these words to the Messiah; for it is said, “Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee ” 
(Isa. lx. 1). — Midrash on Genesis 1.1, sect. 1. 

Rabbi Bibi Sanguria said: Light is his (Messiah’s) name; for it is said, “The 
light dwelleth with him.”— Midrash on Lamentations 1 .16. 

VII. 9. “ I beheld till the thrones were placed (not ‘ cast down,’ as in A. V.), 
and the Ancient of days did sit.” 

What will this say ? One (throne) for himself and one for David. For we 
have the teaching: One for himself and for David,—these are the words of 
Rabbi Akiva. Said to him Rabbi Jose: Akiva! how long wilt thou render 
the Shechinah profane!— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 38, col. 2; Hagigdh , fol. 14, 
col. 1. 

-13. “ Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven.” 

Rabbi Joshua ben Levi asked: In one place it is written, “ Behold, one like 

the Son of Man,” etc., and in another, “Lowly and riding upon an ass I” 

% 

(Zech. ix. 9). (He answered). If they be worthy, He (the Messiah) will come 
with the clouds of heaven; if not, He will come lowly and riding upon an 
ass. 1 — Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

-27. “And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 

under the whole heaven,” etc. 

Because the Israelites observed the law among them (the Edomites), the 
Holy One will make them inherit in the future the throne of glory; as it is 
said, “And the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness,” etc.— Midrash on 
Numbers vi. 22, sect. 11. 

IX. 24. “Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy 
city,” etc. 


i Very interesting is the following interpretation given by Saadi a (flourished in the ninth 
century) on the passage: “This (one like the Son of Man) is Messiah our righteousness; for is it 
not written with reference to Messiah, * lowly, and riding upon an ass'? (Zech. ix. 0); surely he 
comes in humility, for he does not come upon a horse in glory. But since it is written, * with the 
clouds of heaven,' It signifies the angels of the heavenly hosts, which is the great glory which 
the Creator will give to the Messiah, as it is written, 'with the clouds of heaven;' then he shall 
be great in government. When it is said (v. 9), 4 the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was 
white as snow, and the hair of his head like pure wool,' he speaks after the manner of men. 
They brought him to the Ancient of days; for it is written (Ps. cx. 1), 'The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit thou at my right hand,' etc. 'And there was given him dominion,’ i. e., He gave to him 
a government and a kingdom, as it is written (Ps. ii. 0), ' Yet have I set my king upon my holy 
hill of Zion; ’ and as it is written (18am. ii. 10), 4 He shall exalt the horn of his anointed; his king¬ 
dom shaU not depart, and shall not be destroyed for ever and ever.'" 
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True, it was known that the temple will be destroyed; but the time could 
not be fixed. Abai said, This cannot be determined; but against this is the 
passage, “ Seventy weeks,” etc.— Talmud Nazir, fol. 32, col. 2. 

Rabbi Jose said: Seventy weeks intervened between the destruction of the 
first temple and the second.— Yalkut on Amos vn. 17. 

XII. 3. See Isaiah liv. 5. 

-11,12. See Ruth n. 14. 

Hosea. 

II. 13. See Jer. v. 19. 

-18. “And in that day will I make a covenant for them with the beasts of 

the field, and with the fowls of heaven, and with the creeping things of the 
ground. ’ ’ 

To the ten new things which will be in the future belongs, 7) that the Holy 
One will bring together all beasts, all fowls and creeping things, and will 
make a covenant with them and with all Israel; as it is said, “And in that 
day will I make a covenant,” etc.— Midrash on Numbers xn. 12, sect. 15. 

HI. 5. “Afterwards shall the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their king.” 

Targum: Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek the service 
of the Lord their God, and be obedient to Messiah the Son of David, their 
king. 

XIV. 7. “ They that dwell under his shadow shall return.” 

Targum: They shall dwell under the shadow of their Messiah. 

Joel. 

II. 28. “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh,” etc. 

God said: In this world only a few prophesy; but in the future all Israelites 
will be prophets, as it is said, “And it shall come to pass afterward,” etc.— 
Midrash on Numbers xi. 16, sect. 15. 

IV. 18. “And a fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and shall 
water the valley of Shittim.” 

As the first redeemer (i. e., Moses) caused a spring to come up, so also will 
the last do; as it is said, “And a fountain shall come forth,” etc.— Midrash 
on Ecclesiastes i. 9. 

Amos. 

IV. 7. “And I caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain upon 
another city.” 

The rabbis have taught: In the cycle of seven years in which the Son of 
David shall come, in the first year this scripture will be fulfilled, “And I will 
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cause it to rain upon one city, and cause it not to rain upon another city 
in the second the arrows of famine shall be sent; in the third there shall be 
a great famine, and men and women, pious people and men of deed, shall die, 
and the law shall be forgotten by those who have studied it; in the fourth 
shall be satiety, but it shall not be satiety; in the fifth shall be great satiety, 
and they shall eat and drink, and rejoice, and the law shall return to those 
who had learned; in the sixth, uproar; in the seventh, wars; in the end of 
the seventh the Son of David will come. Behold, exclaimed Rav Joseph, 
there have been many septennial cycles of this kind, and Messiah has not 
come. Abaye replied: Were there voices in the sixth year, and wars in the 
seventh ? or did the events occur in the same order ?— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 
97, col. l.i 

V. 18. “ Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! to what end is it for 
you ? the day of the Lord is darkness, and not light. 7 ’ 

Rabbi Sintar lectured: What is the meaning of what is written, “ Woe unto 
you that desire the day,” etc. It is to be compared to a cock and a bat 
which were once waiting for the light, when the cock said to the bat, “ I wait 
for the light, because the light is intended for me, but thou, what is the light 
to thee ?” And this is similar to what Rabbi Abuhu answered a certain 
Sadducee, who had asked when Messiah will come: u When darkness will 
overwhelm your people,” was the reply.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 2. 

VIII. 11. u Behold the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a fam¬ 
ine in the land, not a famine of bread, or a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the word of the Lord.” 

Ten famines came into the world; the first was in the days of the first man, 
for it is said : “ cursed is the ground for thy sake ” (Gen. hi. 14); the second 
in the days of Lamech, for it is said “ because of the ground which the Lord 
hath cursed ” (Gen. v. 29); the third in the days of Abraham (Gen. xn. 10); 
the fourth in the days of Isaac (xxvi. 1); the fifth in Jacob’s time (xlv. 6); 
the sixth in the time of the Judges (Ruth 1 .1); the seventh in the days of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 1); the eighth in the days of Elisha (2 Kgs. vi. 28); the 
tenth will be in the future, as it is said, “ Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord God, that I will send a famine,” etc.—Midrash on Genesis, v. 29, sect. 
25. 

JLX. 11. “In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen.” 

Rav Nachman said to Rav Isaac: Hast thou heard when the son of the 
fallen come? Who is the Son of the Fallen? [Reply.] Messiah. Is the 
Messiah called the Son of the Fallen ? Yes. For it is written, “ In that day 
will I raise,” etc. Well, replied Rav Isaac, thus said Rabbi Jochanan: In 
the generation when the son of David will come, the disciples of the wise will 
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be diminished, the eyes of those that shall be left shall be consumed with 
grief and anguish, and many calamities and oppressive edicts will be 
repeatedly decreed, so that before one visitation ceases a second will come on 
speedily .—Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 96, col. 2; 97 col. 1; YaUcut on Amos xi. 11. 
After enumerating the unexpected deliverance of Joseph, Moses, Ruth, 
David, of Israel in the days of Haman, the Midrash continues: Who could 
have expected that the Holy One, blessed be He! would raise up the fallen 
tabernacle of David, as it is said, “ In that day will I raise up the tabernacle 
of David that is fallen,” (and who should have expected) that the whole 
world should become one congregation ? Yet it is said, u for thee will I turn 
to the people a pure language, that they may all call upon the name of the 
Lord, to serve him with one consent ” (Zeph. m. 9 ).—Midrash on Genesis, xl. 
28; sect. 88. 

Ob ADI AH. 

18. “And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of Joseph a flame, 
and the house of Esau for stubble, and they shall kindle in them.” 

The Israelites said before God: Lord of the Universe! how long shall we be 
in bondage ? He replied: Till the day comes of which it is said, There shall 
come a star of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel ” (Num. xxiv. 12). 
As soon as the star comes of Jacob, the stubble of Esau will burn. How is 
this proved ? From “ And the house of Jacob shall be a fire, and the house of 
Joseph a flame,” etc. God said: In that hour my kingdom will be glorious 
and I will rule over you, as it is said, “And saviors shall come up on 
Mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall be the 
Lord’s ” (Obad. 21 ).—Midrash on Deuteronomy , ii. 4, sect. 1. 

Micah. 

IV. 3. “ Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

Rabbi Elieser said: In the time of the Messiah, will not be found any arms, 
because they will not be needed, for it is said “ Nation shall not lift up a 
sword,” etc.—Talmud Shabbath , fol. 63, col. 1. 

-8. “And thou, O tower of the flock, the stronghold of the daughter of Zion, 

unto thee shall it come.” 

Targum: And thou, O Messiah of Israel, who art hidden by reason of the 
sins of the congregation of Zion, to thee hereafter is the kingdom to come. 

V. 2. “ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou¬ 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto me that is to be a 
ruler in Israel.” 

Targum: But thou, Bethlehem-Ephratah, thou hast been little to be counted 
among the thousands of the house of Judah, yet out of thee shall come forth 
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before me Messiah, to exercise dominion over Israel, whose name is spoken 
of from old, from the days of eternity. 

-3. “ Therefore will He give them up, until the time that she which travaileth 

hath brought forth: then the remnant of his brethren shall return unto the 
children of Israel. 9 ’ 

Rav said: The Son of David will not come until the ungodly kingdom has 
spread itself for a period of nine months over Israel, 1 for it is said, “ There¬ 
fore will He give them up,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 2. 

-5. “And this man shall be the peace, when the Assyrian shall come into our 

land; and when he shall tread in our palaces, then shall we raise against him 
shepherds, and eight principal men.” 

Rabbi Simeon, the son of Yochai, has taught: When you see a Persian horse 
tied to the graves of the land of Israel, expect the footsteps of the Messiah. 
What is the reason ? “And this man shall be the peace,” etc. And who are 
the seven shepherds V In the midst is David, Adam, Seth, Methuselah to his 
right, and Abraham, Jacob and Moses to his left. And where went Isaac ? 
He went and sat down at the gate of hell, to save his children from the judg¬ 
ment of hell, and the eight principal men are: Jesse, Saul, Samuel, Amos, 
Zephaniah, Hezekiah, Elijah and the King Messiah.— Midrash on Song of 
Solomon , vm. 10. 

VII, 6. “ For the son dishonoured the father, the daughter riseth up against 
her mother, the daughter in law against her mother in law; a man’s enemies 
are the men of his own house.” 

Rabbi Nehorai said: In the generation in which the Son of David will come, 
boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men will rise up before the young. 
The son will treat the father shamefully, 2 and the daughter will rise up against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. The face of 
that generation will be as the face of a dog; the son will have no shame before 
his father.— Talmud Sanhedrin , fol. 97, col. 1. 

In the footprints of the Messiah impudence will increase, and there will be 
scarcity. The vine will produce its fruit, but wine will be dear, and the gov¬ 
ernment will turn itself to heresy, and there will be no reproof. And the house 
of assembly will be for fornication. Galilee will be destroyed, and Gab]as 
laid waste; and the men of Gabul will go from city to city and find no favor. 
And the wisdom of scribes will stink, and those that fear sin will be de¬ 
spised, and truth will fail. Boys will confuse the faces of old men. Old men 
will rise up before the young. The son will treat the father shamefully, the 
daughter will rise up against her mother; the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law, and a man’s foes will be those of his own household. The 

i Talmud Toma, fol. 10, ool. 1, read for “ over Israel," over the whole world. 

* The same we find in Midrash on Song of Solomon , 2,13. 
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face of that generation will be as the face of a dog; the son will have no 
shame before his father. Upon whom, then, are we to rely ? Upon our Father 
who is in heaven.— Talmud Sotah , fol. 49, col. 2. 

Nahum. 

I. 15. “ Behold upon the mountains the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 

that publisheth peace! O Judah, keep thy solemn feasts,” etc. 

When the evangelist will come once, Judah will be the first to hear the good 
tidings, as it is said, u Behold upon the mountains,” etc.— Midrash on Num¬ 
bers, ii. 9; sect. 2. 

Habakkuk. 

II. 3. See Isa. xxx. 18. 

III. 18. “ Yet I will rejoice in the Lord.” 

Targum : Then on account of the miracles and deliverence that thou shalt 
perform for thy Messiah. 

Zephaniah. 

III. 9. “For then will I turn to the people a pure language, that they may all 
call upon the name of the Lord, to serve him with one consent.” 

Rabbi Eliezer said: In the future, all Gentiles will be converts, which, as 
Rabbi Joseph said, is proved, u for then will I turn to the people a pure lan¬ 
guage,” etc.— Talmud Aboda Zarah , fol. 24, col. 1. 

-11. “ For then I will take away out of the midst of thee them that rejoice in 

thy pride, and thou shalt no more be haughty because of my holy mountain.” 
Seiri said, in the name of Rabbi Hanina: The Son of David will not come 
till all pride has ceased in Israel, for it is said, “ For then I will take away,” 
etc. And it is also written, “ I will also leave in the midst of thee an afflicted 
and poor people, and they shall trust in the name of the Lord ” (v. 12).— Tal¬ 
mud Sanhedrin , fol. 98, col. 1. 

Haggai. 

II. 6. “Yet once, it is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
and the sea, and the dry land.” 

“ Behold I have begun.” This refers, said Rabbi Azarya, to the help which 
is once to come. How so? As the prophet said to Israel, “ Yet once, it is a 
little while, and I will shake the heavens,” etc.— Midrash on DmUronomy , 
it. 31; sect. 1. 

Zechariah. 

I. 20. “And the Lord showed me four carpenters.” 

Who are these four carpenters ? Rav Chana the son of Bisna said, in the name 
of Rabbi Simon the Pious: They were Messiah the son of David, Messiah 
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the son of Joseph, Elijah, and the Angel of Righteousness.— Talmud Suah , 
fol. 52, col. 2; YaUcut in Exod. 

II. 10. See below under ix. 9. 

III. 8. “ I will bring forth my servant, the Branch.” 

Tar gum ; Behold! I bring my servant the Messiah, who shall be revealed. 

TV. 7. “ The head-stone thereof.” 

Targum: And he shall reveal his Messiah, whose name was spoken from eter¬ 
nity. “ Who art thou, O great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt be¬ 
come a plain.” This is the king Messiah. And why is he called the great 
mountain V Because he is greater than the patriarchs.— Tanhuma in YaUcut 
in loco. 

VI. 12. “And speak unto him, saying, Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, saying, 
Behold the man whose name is the Branch, and he shall grow up out of his 
place,” etc. 

Targum: And thou shalt speak to him, saying, Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, 
saying, Behold the man, Messiah is his name, who shall hereafter be revealed 
and anointed. 

-See above Jer. xxm. 6. 

VH. 13. See above Jer. v. 19. 

IX. 1. “ The burden of the word of the Lord in the land of Hadrach, and Dam¬ 
ascus shall be the rest thereof.” 

What is the meaning of the word Hadrach ? According to Rabbi Judah it is 
the name of a place. According to Rabbi Nehemiah, Hadrach is the name of 
the king, Messiah, because he is sharp (had) and gentle (rack); sharp to the 
Gentiles and soft to the Israelites.— Midrash on the Song of Solomon vn. 5; 
YaUcut in loco. 
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The Native Language of Abraham.— It would be reasonable to infer that the 
native language of Abraham was Aramaic, since he emigrated from Ur of the 
Chaldees to the land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 31). Moreover, in Deut. xxvi. 5, where 
directions are given for the offering of the first-fruits, reference is made to Abra¬ 
ham as the Syrian. Also the word Hebrew, which is applied first to Abraham 
(Abram), Gen. xiv. 13, points in the same direction. Hebrew means the one 
from beyond , i. e., beyond the Euphrates. It is a patronymic from "DJf the coun¬ 
try beyond, country beyond the river. The appellative would then 

T TT — + 9 ^** + 

mean the, one who comes from beyond (the river). It is so translated in the Septua- 
gint 6 irepdrm. The conclusive argument, however, is to be taken from Gen. 


xxxi., according to which Jacob and L aban made a heap of stones, commemora¬ 
tive of their covenant. Jacob gave it a Hebrew name, Galeed, ■tf?! , heap of 
witness, but Laban called it Jegarshahadutha KHnnC^U’. which has the 

T “• t * • • 

_ • • ■ • • 

same meaning as Galeed. This compound Jegarshahadutha is Aramaic. The 
only reason why Laban would use Aramaic, would be because it was his own lan¬ 
guage and that of the country in which he lived. 

The grandfather of Laban was Nahor, and of Jacob, Abraham. Nahor and 
Abraham were brothers, the sons of Terah, Gen. xi. 27. When Terah went out 
from Ur, he took with him Abram and his grandson Lot, whose father, Haran, had 
died. He left behind Nahor, his second son, the father of Bethuel and grand¬ 
father of Laban. Those that remained in their own country would not change 
their language, and since Laban spoke Aramaic that must have been originally the 
language of Terah and his family. It is probable that Abraham knew Hebrew 
before he came into the land of Canaan, for there is no indication that he had 


any difficulty in conversing with its inhabitants. 


W. O. Sproull, 

University of Cincinnati 


i 


Two Corrections.—-I have to make two corrections in my article in the July 
number of Hebraic a, to which Professor Noldeke has kindly called my atten- 


7 7 

tion. On page 260, line 4, * is the Greek k66?a he was of opinion. For 
= 66%a, see Hoffmann “De Hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis,” p. 211, 24. 
We have the same use of the word in 1 - ocl a = b p 068o foe. Wright, “ Cata¬ 

logue of Syriac MSS.,” p. 494a, 699,1. 6.; Frothingham, “Stephen bar Sudaili,” 
p. 69. Bar 'All, No. 1646. Knos “ Chrestomathia,” p. 7, 8, etc. 

Professor Noldeke also thinks it probable that Bar 'Ebhraya has made Thales 
to be his own countryman, as U1J 1 (“Hist. Dynast.,” p. 50) can also be the 


Nisba of 1 ^ = M(“Yakfit,” s. v.). 

t* 

agree. 


Id this way the two texts would 

Richard Gottheil, 
Columbia College , N. Y. 
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TELONFS CHRESTOMAZIA ASSIRA.* 


This chrestomathy is modeled after Lyon’s Assyrian Manual . After a short 
introduction of 11 pp., the author gives in pp. 14-19 the most common Assyrian 
signs with their most usual values. In this SiUibario , the order followed is that 
of Lyon rather than that of Friedrich Delitzsch. The author has also, after Lyon, 
separated the phonetic from the ideographic values, the latter appearing on pp. 
113-121. Much can be said in favor of this, but, on the whole, the old method 
seems to be preferable. It enables the student to have before him in one table 
both values, and, as only the most common ideograms appear in an elementary 
book of this kind, there is no danger of confusion. The grammar proper extends 
over pp. 20-60. It is very elementary—in fact, rather too brief and elementary 
even for a beginner’s manual. In the paradigms of the verb, the author follows 
neither Delitzsch’s nor Lyon’s nomenclature, e. g., ika§ad is Pres., ikSud, 
Impf., etc. Page8 50-76 contain Assyrian texts, the most of which are accom¬ 
panied by a transliteration. The texts used are rather stale, as they have appeared 
in every elementary Assyrian book which has ever been published. The author’s 
method of transliteration is that of Schrader. With few exceptions the texts are 
published correctly and very little fault can be found with the transliterations. 
Pages 77-112 form a commentary to the preceding texts and transliterations, and 
on pp. 121-144 is given a list of all the words occurring in those texts. The com¬ 
mentary is the chief feature of the book. The method pursued is to be com¬ 
mended highly. The author introduces the pupil at once into Assyrian bibliography, 
and gives him an insight into the only true method of studying Assyrian. After 
a careful study of these notes, the student must be well versed in the literature, 
as constant reference has been made to everything of importance which has ever 
been published. 

The book is printed from photo-engraved plates and is very legible, although 
the author’s writing is not as clear as that of Delitzsch or Pinches. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University . 


DELITZSCH’S GENESIS.! 


The venerable author of this excellent work has for decades occupied a posi¬ 
tion among Old Testament specialists as unique as it has been prominent. In 
him are found harmoniously united two characteristics that on the surface some- 

* Chrestomazia Assira oon paradigmi grammatical! compilata dal Dott. Bruto Teloni, Lib. 
Doo. dl Assiriologia nel R. Institute) d! Studll Superior!. Pubblicazioni della Societd Asiatics Ital¬ 
ians. Volume I. Firenze: IAbrtria di Ermanno Loescher. 1887. pp. IV, 144. Prezzo, per 1 non 
Sod, Lire 10. 

* Neuer Commentar ueber die Genesis, von Franz Delitzsch. Leipzig: DorjJHng und 
Frank*, 1887. 
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times appear inconsistent with each other. And herein the man and his work 
exhibit their individuality and independence. There are none, among modern 
commentators, who more profoundly than Delitzsch accept the revealed character 
of the sacred records, admit and hold fast to that which is supernatural in both 

* i 

the contents of these records and also their inspirations over against the natural¬ 
istic tendencies of the philosophic thought of the day, which have gained such 
controlling power in the revolutionary hypothesis of the advanced Old Testament 
critics; and, on the other hand, there are none who admit more readily than 
he that, from the human side, these records, as literary compositions that were 
developed under historical circumstances, that “have had their fates” like 
other productions of the pen, are the legitimate subjects of historical criticism. 
It is his stand-point that the application of the current canons of literary criticism 
to the books of the Bible not only do not injure their character as a revelation and 
the records of a revelation, but rather enhance these, by exhibiting the origin and 
growth of these books in their entire historical surroundings and thus enabling 
the student to draw from them all the better the wealth of truth that was orig¬ 
inally deposited in them. The commentaries of Delitzsch, and especially his 
exposition of Genesis, are exhibitions of these, principles put into practice. 
While it is not always clear to the reader how the writer can adhere to the tenets 
of the one without violating the rights of the other principle, certain it is, that 
Delitzsch nearly always succeeds in drawing from the biblical books the pure and 
wholesome truths of divine revelation. 

These facts also explain the fundamental thoughts underlying the method 
and spirit of the new commentary on Genesis. Naturally Old Testament students 
will be most interested in the author’s position on the problems of Higher Criti¬ 
cism. The book before us is really the fifth edition of the commentary which in 
1872 appeared for the fourth time. The changes and improvements are, however, 
so many and so great, that the author is justified in calling it not the fifth edition of 
a former work, but “ a new commentary.” These last fifteen years have witnessed 
a revolution in the literary criticism of the Old Testament. The old theory of 
the u supplement,” which the Jehovist was thought to have been for the Elohist, 
is entirely abandoned, thanks to the searching investigations of Hupfeld. A sure 
basis for critical analysis of the Pentateuch has been made by the theory that the 
documents of the present Pentateuch were originally separate and independent 
productions, prepared at different stages in the history of Israel’s religious devel¬ 
opment, which stages they too reflect directly and indirectly, and that these docu¬ 
ments were later united into one work. From this stand-point the literary 
researches of the Pentateuch have been progressing with marked agreement up 
to the stage which the historical questions of the order of the documents and the 
historico-theological question of the restatement of the religious factors and 
forces that entered into and directed Israel’s religion in origin and development, 
have reached. 

The older editions of this work were prepared under the spell of the sup¬ 
plementary theory. That Delitzsch, too, had abandoned this, was known from 
various essays in theological periodicals. Now he has formulated them and given 
a summary of his views of the origin of the Pentateuch as these have crystallized 
in his mind after fully a half-century’s patient and pious study. He, of course, 
accepts the ordinary analysis of the Pentateuch, and this is declared by the Ger¬ 
mans to be the outcome and fruit of a century’s close, critical scrutiny. In the 
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minor details of the analysis, where not all are yet agreed, he generally sides with 
DiUmann, in the analysis given in Knobel’s Commentary on the Hexateuch. 
Delitzsch, too, regards the Priest-Codex as the latest and no longer as the earliest 
document in the Pentateuch, but differs widely from thp radical school in claim¬ 
ing for it a pre-exilic origin. In general he looks with horror upon the natural¬ 
istic reconstruction schemes of the Wellhausen-Kuenen school. He tersely says 
that he does not believe in u the religion of the era of Darwini. e., he is not 
willing to analyze God out of his word and out of the history of Israel and substi¬ 
tute the idea of natural development. It would be a serious misconception of 
Delitzsch’s position to think that he does not accept as historical the contents of 
the Pentateuch because he places at a later date their literary composition. While 
he makes concessions in this regard that conservative scholars, particularly in 
America, are not willing to make, he yet regards as divinely conducted and 
inspired the history and the records of these books. Nothing is more fixed in his 
mind than that the book whose thoughts he is unfolding is the word of God. He 
may have peculiar ideas as to the manner in which these thoughts received the 
literary shape in which they are now found, but for him this does not affect the 
revealed character of the thoughts. 

Concerning the details of the comments probably little needs to be said. 
Delitzsch’s methods in this regard are well known. With the ardor of youth the 
aged nestor has collected from the rich storehouses of special research whatever is 
of any aid in interpreting the words of the book of Genesis. With the experienced 
scholarship of one who has taught for years, he has sifted the material carefully 
and retained only that which is of positive value. Whatever historical, philolog¬ 
ical, archaeological, and other investigation, especially Assyriology, has offered has 
been carefully weighed, although in Assyriology he is willing to accept as reliable 
what many others regard as at best problematic. A specially valuable feature of 
the work is that its materials are collected chiefly from primary sources of informa¬ 
tion and not from secondary, thus opening a field of study to which even DiUmann 
is an insufficient introduction; and, further, that this material is offered in 
such a shape as to urge on the student to further study. Of course the com¬ 
mentary in this way contains much that, strictly speaking, might have been 
excluded as having but Uttle direct bearing on the interpretation proper of the 
text, but the student can well afford to take this superabundance of good things. 

In short, the new commentary is the fruit of long and ripe scholarship. It is 
the fruit of a life’s work. Its merits entitle it to the warmest welcome, and its 
careful study cannot but be exceedingly profitable. 

George H. Schodde, 

Capital University. 

A TARGUM CHRESTOMATHY.* 

* 

The critical study of the Bible, and especiaUy of the Massoretic text, has of 
late brought the old versions into great prominence. It has been found that 
only by means of a careful and critical use of these versions, as Comill has 

* Chrbstomathia Targumica quam collatis librla manu scrlptis antlquissimis Tiberiensi- 
bus editlonibusque ImpresBis celeberrimis ad codices vocalibus Babylonicis instructos edldlt 
adnotatione critica et glossarlo instruxit Adolbertus Men. Porta Llnguarum Orient&llum, 
Pars VIII. Berlin, H. Rcuther, 1888. 
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done for Ezekiel, can we control the Hebrew text which has come down to 
us. One of the most important of these, representing as it does one stage in 
the history of the biblical text, is the Targilm. Many difficulties, however, have 
stood in the way of a proper use of this ancient witness. Chief among these has 
been the unscientific state of these texts in our common editions. Teachers 
who have attempted to make their study a part of a college or seminary course, 
know the many difficulties which impede their way. The oldest editions, based, 
it is true, upon some MS. authority, though not always the best, have become 
as scarce as the MSS. themselves. The same holds good of the Polyglotts, 
which, in addition, are too unwieldy for general use. Until recently we have 
had to rely upon the texts printed in many of the Hebrew Bibles, which are 
either carelessly edited, or corrected according to some peculiar system.* 

The German Oriental Society, at its meeting at Breslau, in the year 1857, 

* 

resolved itself to undertake the publication of good Targilm texts based upon 
MSS. But nothing definite came of this decision.! Within the last few years, 
however, a beginning has been made by individual scholars to meet this difficulty. 
Lagarde has given us a faithful copy of the consonant text of the celebrated 
Reuchlin codex of the year 1105, and has made the Bomberg text of the Hagio- 
grapha accessible to students. Berliner has made us acquainted with the 
M&ss6rah to the Targilm Onkelos, and has given us a handy edition of the very rare 
Sabbioneta text of the Pentateuch. But this has reference only to the consonant 
text, which turns out to be more fixed than has generally been supposed. The 
greatest divergence in the MSS. and editions, however, lies in the vocalization. 
Here disorder and uncertainty reign supreme. Dr. Berliner, an authority on the 
subject, says (“ Massorah,” p. 124), “lam now quite certain that there is hardly a 
single line in the texts of our editions which is free from mistakes.” A grammar 
of the Jewish Aramaic is as yet an impossibility; our Targilm lexicon is full of 
false forms. A scientific study of the Targilmim can be made only upon the basis 
of a comparison of the best and oldest MSS. If we had only Tiberian MSS. at 
our disposal, it would be impossible to arrive at any certainty whatever. But the 
discovery of old Targilm MSS., punctuated according to the Babylonian system, 
has made such an attempt possible. These Babylonian texts do not differ so 
much among themselves. They are vocalized according to a uniform system. 
They represent the pronunciation as it was fixed by a school; the Tiberian, on 
the other hand, that of the common people. It will be seen from this that the 
Babylonian texts must form the basis of any future edition of the Targilmim. 
This does not mean that the Babylonian is a priori to be given the prominence 
over the Tiberian. They are two distinct systems of punctuation, but it is only 
by mean8 of the Babylonian that we can properly determine the Tiberian system. 

But a good deal of preliminary work has to be done before we can think of 
re-editing any of the Targilmim. The different MSS. (of which there are quite a 
number) must be examined, collated, and arranged in classes. The best must be 
selected, and the necessary variants noted. 

* Meroier, In his “Decalogus Praeceptorum Divinorum, etc.,” says expressly, “Item Targhum 

Onkell In Decalogum.reoens punctis Juxta analoglam grammaticam notatum per eundem.” 

Buxtorf, in his edition of 1618, '19, says that he has edited the chaldaic text “ ad antlquam veram 
et perpetuam priscae linguae Chaldaicae analogiam libris Esrae et Daniel!8 pulohenime prae- 

mons tratam.’ ’ 

t See the history of different attempts in Berliner, “Targum Onkelos,” n., p. 198 seq.; 
Lagarde, “ GOttinglsche Gelehrte Anzeigen,” 1887, No. 22, p. 861, seq. (MittheU., II, p. 108). 
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The general plan of such a work has been sketched in the excellent little 
work of Professor Merx, of Heidelberg, “ Bemerkungen iiber die Vocalisation der 
Targume ” (Proceedings of Berlin Oriental Congress, Berlin, 1882,1., 142). With 
this end in view the same scholar has compiled the work before us, which forms 
part of the Porta Linguarum Orientalium. This little book deserves a hearty 
welcome from all interested in these studies. The Babylonian texts are here 
taken as the basis; the Tiberian variants from MSS. and old prints are given in 
notes at the bottom of the. page. Professor Merx has confined himself, in these 
notes, to the most necessary references, though he has occasionally given us a 
grammatical or lexicographical excursus. The Babylonian superior punctuation 
is almost exclusively used, thus giving students a chance of becoming acquainted 
with this system. The book will have a double use. For the first time scholars 
will have the MS. evidence systematically presented; they will be able to deter¬ 
mine the comparative worth of the two systems of vocalization. But the chrestom- 
athy will also be of use to teachers who can safely put these texts into the hands 
of students. A small lexicon will make it possible for a beginner to find his way 
with very little help. It is safe to suppose that this new chrestomathy will give 
a fresh impetus to the study of these ancient texts which are so interesting to 
philologists as well as to students of the Biblical Word. 

It is impossible in this brief notice to go into any detail. The lexicon is a 
very welcome addition, though a more extended use might have been made of 
some of the dialects—the Palmyrene for instance. As Professor Merx has occa¬ 
sionally gone out of his way to cite Ethiopic and Arabic, the Assyrian might have 
been brought in in several places to advantage. The science of Assyrian philology 
has surely advanced far enough to make its claims to recognition heard even by 
compilers of rabbinical grammars and lexicons. 

It may be well to mention here that the library of Temple Emanu-El, in New 
York, possesses a MS. M&bzdr, of the thirteenth century, which contains a num¬ 
ber of the H&phtardth in the Aramaic translation. The text is not that of our 
usual editions, but similar to the one found by Lagarde in an Ehrfurt Mafczdr* 
Upon some other occasion I hope to speak more fully about this M&bzdr. 

Richard Gottheel, 

_ Columbia College , N. F. 

* Symmicta I. v 130. Cf. CornUl, Dae Buch dee Propheten ttzeehiel , p. ISO. 
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SPECIMENS FROM THE NESTOBIAN BURIAL SERVICE. 


By Isaac H. Hall, 

New Y ork City. 


The Nestorian Burial Service, from which the Ritual of the Washing was 
published in Hebraica of January, 1 well repays reading throughout. There are, 
to be sure, many repetitions, which become tedious after a while; but there are so 
many striking anthems and other poetic portions, along with many Scripture pas¬ 
sages which appear in a new light, or, owing to the Syriac phraseology, in peculiar 
fitness for their special application in the service, that the several parts are 
extremely interesting by themselves, and* the whole most beautiful. Many of 
these occur in the special parts of the service employed over particular classes of 
the dead. Were it not that a mere synopsis would be tediously long, it would be 
given here. It will do for the present to say that, besides the separate services 
for persons of every ecclesiastical grade, and for the men, the women, the youth, 
and the children, there are others even for the bridegroom, the bride, the rich, the 
strangers, the murdered, the drowned,—and still more. 

It is proposed here to present a few specimens from the p a s 6 q a, applicable 
to a few of these classes. In every case, however, there are alternations that may 
be sung or chanted either in addition to or in place of those here given. 

The first specimen is a couple of anthems that conclude the pasdqa for 
women. The Syriac text runs as follows, most of the points being omitted, as not 
necessary for the reader: 

1 In that article, by a double error, tbe leaves and pages of the MS. were said to be 148 and 
296. They should be 188 and 274; two pages being blank. 

*2 
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TRANSLATION. 


“ Another . In [the tune of] The Lord opened to her. Anthem: 

“On one of the days [t. e. one day], when I was passing through [Zt£. over] 

Bethany, 

I also saw there Martha and Mary, as they were weeping. 

“ Ver sides: 

“ For they were weeping bitterly a groaning weeping, 

Like sirens in the midst of the seas and the rivers. 

For they were cooing after the manner of a dove over her young, 

Like the man from whom the son of [his] old age is taken away. 

“In the same, of Women: 

“ 0 King Messiah, Renewer of all, vouchsafe to thy handmaid 
That with the Wise Virgins she may enter into light. 

Versides: 

“ The dove, the young woman, that was brooding over her young, 

Death pounced upon her like a hawk, and destroyed her life; 

The blessed vine that was planted in the blessed vineyard [giver. 

By the pruning-hook of death, lo! she was gathered in (reaped) from her life- 
The chosen stone, that was set in the head of the corner, 

By the ax of death, lo ! she was torn off from the mountain of her house.” 
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Respecting the fitness of the tune specified in the first rubric, “Another,” etc., 
it may be noted that this anthem follows a series of poetical prayers (anthems 
and versicles) which, with many beautiful similes, entreat the Lord to receive her, 
along with the blessed companies, especially the wise virgins (who furnish an 
abundance of beautiful similes), into the heavenly marriage feast—though that is 
not the only simile of the sort used. One set of versicles, for instance, contains 
the following: “El God, merciful Lord of created beings, mingle the soul of thy 
handmaid with those of the Virgins, that she may sing praise and utter voices 
[t. e. such as living creatures use as peculiar to their tribe], and multiply thanks¬ 
givings and voices of praise to thy great and holy name with all of her [being] joy¬ 
fulness ; that she may be a companion to the Virgins of the Parable.” The rubric 
then takes on the dramatic, the “anthem” representing the Lord as speaking, 
while the versicles are the antiphonal song of priests and deacons; or, in case of a 
sufficiently enlightened people, of priests and congregation. The Scripture allu¬ 
sions in both anthem and versicle are generally plain enough. The “sirens,” 
however, join a Scripture idea with one of the literary and folk-lore ideas. For 
the whole subject, see R. Payne Smith’s Thesaurus , 2620, 2621. The Septuagint 
uses the word in a like signification. 

With regard to the second anthem and versicles, the “Renewer of all,” or 
“Maker anew of all things,” has its origin in a number of Scripture expressions, 
such as Ps. civ. 30 ; but cannot possibly, in Syriac, come from Apocalypse xxi. 5. 
The phrase occurs elsewhere in the Burial Service; e. g. in the anthem at the 
“ complete burying,” or filling up the grave: “ Anthem: 0 King Messiah, Renewer 
of all in the day of thy [lit. his] coming, Vouchsafe to thy servant that he may 
sing praises at thy right hand. Versicle: In the day that thou comest, Messiah 
our King, for the proving of all, Grant to thy servant openness of face with thy 
holy ones.” The other allusions are so manifest that I forbear to give particular 
references. They would likewise, if all were cited, unduly swell this article. In 
the Syriac, the fourth word from the end, the scribe has accidentally transposed 
^ with the ^ • 

Another specimen will doubtless be welcome in translation : 

“ Another . Of Brides. In [the tune of] Blessed be our Work. 

“The Bride, whose soul is departed 
From beside the earthly bridegroom, 

Is about to become to-day 

The bride of the heavenly bridegroom. 

Versicles: 

Instead of gold and of pearls 

And the bridal veil of transitory ornament, 

In glorious light she takes delight, 

In joy which has no comparison. 
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For the bridechamber which death has dissolved, 

That was closed about her on earth, 

Lo ! Christ has inclosed her on high 

In the bridechamber that is full of joys. 

In this specimen the last quatrain of the versicles is a little peculiar in idiom, 

and worth giving in the original: 

• • 

. iVi oki i-guo In . ^ 01—-^, ]on 

• • ^ • 


In the special service for children are some most affecting passages; and the 
whole would be desirable in translation if it could be presented in a reasonable 
space. The passage 2 Sam. xii. 16-23, is introduced with wonderful effect. Of 
course the “suffer little children,” or allusion thereto, is introduced over and over 
again, together with references to Jesus’ childhood ; but many Scripture thoughts 
are adapted which it will be hard to find gathered on the same theme in our lan¬ 
guage. Many other sources, strange to us, are likewise drawn upon. In one chant 
and versicle the child is dramatically represented as speaking: 

“Let it not grieve you, 0 [my] parents, that I am separated from you; 

For great good things are reserved in heaven for every one that believes. 


11 


Versicles: 


Although death has taken me from you in the filling of time [t. e. early], 

Little time remains before [you] until I return. 

For I know that the love of a father is very compassionate, 

And to that of a mother there is no comparison — and Job testifies [thereto] 


In several places such consolation is involved for the parents as that which 
consoled Abraham and Sarah when Isaac was saved from being offered up; but 
there occurs one remarkable anthem with this allusion that deserves transcription 
and translation entire: 
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“ Another . In [the tune of] l The Voice that Calleth.’ Anthem: 

“Blessed be Christ our Redeemer, who invited the children, 

And made them heirs in the dwelling of heaven. 

Vers icles: 

“ Said Sarah to Abraham, ‘ Whither takest thou him— 

This our only son whom the Lord gave us? 

To the mountain thou art going up, with him [thither] go up I. 

Thou seekest to kill him—in his stead I will die. 

And if it be that his Lord require him, with tears let us persuade him 
That he will leave to his parents an heir, who is the last one they have.’ 

“Abraham took the knife, and the fire, with the wood, 

And took Isaac, his only son, and went up to the mountain. 

His mother gazed upon him, and fell on his breast, 

And kissed him and kissed him, and spake thus : 

‘ My son, whom at ninety-nine years old the Lord gave us ! 

Yet now that the Lord demands thee, get thee away in peace! ’ ” 

“Kissed him and kissed him ” seems to me the only fit rendering of 
• “Go thou in peace” is perhays as good a rendering of • • • A as the 
one given above, which retains the accusative and keeps a reflexive color. 

One more specimen will do for the children. The Syriac of the anthem reads 
as follows: 

1 r-r 2 *© • 1 • lH’ CT l A N 

In English the anthem and the following versicles read thus; the versicles 
rhyming, however, in Syriac: 

“ Go thou, [bit of] splendor, lighted taper, 

Beautiful abundance, sweet and bitter! 

1 ‘ Versicles: 

“And as for this consuetude, 

The fruit of the tree 
Whose ingatherer was death, 

Also its spiritual transmitter, 
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Let the parents know 
That precious to his God 
Is die laborer that strays not, 

The child without sin. 

This young boy, 

Who found rest in the harbor of the grave, 

Is a companion with them 
[Who are] in the kingdom of the Son. 

The word here rendered “in the harbor” is the rather singular (construct ?) 

form ^ 1 , where the ordinary form or 1 (without dropping the 

•• 

final 1) might have been expected, since it is a foreign word. It may, however, 
have been intended for the exact Greek form, nominative or accusative, h,^v. In 
most cases where the word commonly occurs, it would seem that the dative form 
had been transferred into the language. 

The preceding specimens come from that part of the pasfiqa called the 
qfirbana, or offering (q fir bane in the plural), which some may think a separate 
division of the service. The canon for the qfirbane is given, with certain other 
cations, near the end of the MS., as follows; the places here omitted, or in 
brackets, being the four or five words that are torn away at the corner of a leaf, 

where some, at least letters, must be conjecturally supplied : 

* 

“ Concerning the QHrban€ of the Departed. Concerning the qfirban£ (i. e. 
offerings) and commemorations and restings (requiems) which believers perform 
for their departed, they are not known as a canon which the apostles doubted. 
For if the q fir bane and [commemorations] are not profitable, how do we believe 
that the Lord Jesus [is adorable in(?), or, magnified(?)] his honor? For he offered 
himself as an offering (qfirbana) to his Father, and paid the debt of our father 
Adam, and expiated his sin which was the cause of death. For he that doubts in 
this respect is no Christian, but denies the resurrection of the dead, according to 
the testimony of the blessed Paul, ‘For if the dead rise not, neither is Christ 
risen j 1 for all of it, that he descended to Sheol, and that he will revive the dead 
from [their] graves, and in deed will establish the general resurrection—if Christ 
rose not, that preaching is vain, and our belief is a thing of nought. But that 
Christ rose from the dead is very truth, the signs and wonders establish, that were 
done at the hands of the apostles, who testified concerning the resurrection ; for 
God did not show his powers and mighty deeds by the hands of lying witnesses ; 
and the wise men of Greece and the philosophers of Athens would not have 
received the preaching that the Man Crucified rose from the dead.... [world], 
unless they had seen signs of mighty working that was above nature, [done] by the 
preachers of the resurrection. Therefore the dead are more abundantly helped by 


i Not an exact quotation either from the Pee hit to or from the Harkleneian. 
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qilrbane and restings (requiems) and righteousnesses (alms) which are done in 
their behalf, and they attain rest of their souls and expiation of their sins, 
without doubt.” 

In the preceding parts of the p a s d q a occur many anthems and versicles of 
which the curious might desire a specimen. The betrothed maiden, the bride¬ 
groom cut off just before his wedding, the only son of a mother, and so on, have 
affecting dirges sung over them; but the similes are mostly too familiar to be 
cited. Over strangers, besides the lamentation that he died away from his 
friends, and had no mother or other relations to weep over him, no familiar ones 
rightly to perform his obsequies, the comparison of his burial with that of Moses, 
whose sepulchre no man knoweth, though the angels gathered him in, is used in 
several ways, with extreme beauty. But to say nothing of lack of space, a trans¬ 
lation would scarcely exhibit their excellence without the full Syriac text. The 
murdered have a choice of seven different anthems (with the versicles); the 
drowned, four, in which Peter’s experience in walking on the water—saved by 
Jesus’ hand, and the flood, serve as some of the effective comparisons. In many 
of them the metrical structure of the anthem adds to the force, though the varia¬ 
tion consists in little more than the number of syllables in a verse (line). In 
some, as the versicles for the betrothed maiden, rhyme decidedly adds to the 
force. For the rich there are four anthems, which readers will doubtless be grati¬ 
fied to see in translation, though it would be better to see the shading from the 
original text : 

“Another. Of the Rich . In the tune ‘ To Him that is Compassionate.’ Anthem. 

“ 0 world, how bitter art thou! 

And thy gains are not fast held. 

As for me, woe is me ! What shall I do ? 

For the day of judgment draws nigh, is at hand ! 

14 Versicles : 

“ Thou didst move me, also thou didst entice (or, flatter) me 
By thy refreshments, and by thy wealth, 

And like a bird of prey thou didst bind me fast, 

And didst loose me that I may seek forgiveness. 

“For thy refreshments are transitory [lit., of the filling of time], 

And their diligent quests are distress, 

And their joys not to be relied upon ; 

They have sunk me in perdition. 

“Anthem: 

“ Flee from the world, flee from its riches, also from its evil; 

And look and examine into the way of death, how bitter [it is]. 
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44 Vergicles: 

44 Look upon me, brethren, how I wrought and how I toiled ; 

But nothing of my possessions cleaves to me, except my deeds. 

“The riches of the world do not deliver the race of man, 

Nor does his substance enter with him into the kingdom. 

44 Of the Rich. In the same [tune]. 

“Flee from the world and from men, 0 man ! 

And prove and see that thou certainly diest, 0 man ! 


ii 


Ve rs ides: 


14 The grave is thy house ; and the darkness, thy light, 0 man ! 

And worms and the moth eat thy flesh, O man ! 

44 Those [treasures] that thou gatheredst, for whom shall they he, 0 man ! 
And thy debts alone go with thee, 0 man ! 

44 Cursed is the world, and cursed is its riches, 0 man ! 

And cursed is every one whosoever that loves it, 0 man ! 


44 Of the Rich. 


In the tune 4 Come, let us Repent.’ 


Anthem. 


44 0 inhabitant of time [i. e. temporary dweller], 
Whom his acquisitions will not deliver, 

Rest thee in the peace 
That lodgeth beside thee. 


4 4 Versides: 

44 By thy favors I was increased, 

Yet I was despised with thee [i. e. in thy estimation]; 
And to-day I go down 
To the grave of humiliation. 

“Look on me, beloved ones, 

And remember my despising, 

And love it no more— 

The riches of this world.” 
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THE HEBREW HEXAMETER. 

By Pbof. C. A. Briggs, D. D., 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Hebrew Hexameter is a double trimeter. The caesura ordinarily divides 
the line in the middle. Hence it is not always easy to decide whether the line is 
a hexameter or two trimeters. But there are several helps to the decision of this 
question, (a) The hexameter lines occasionally divide by the caesura into 4 + 2 
or 2 + 4. (b) There will also be examples of two caesuras dividing the line into 
2 + 2+2. (c) Pentameter lines will be found to vary the movement. As we 

have found that the poet will shorten his trimeter into a dimeter, his tetrameter 

> 

into a trimeter and his pentameter into a tetrameter, so there are occasional 
pentameter lines in hexameter poems, (d) The second half of the line will be 
complement to the first half, and the parallelism will be between the hexameter 
lines. 

I. THE CAPABLE WIPE. 

mao o’a’aso pirn i n so* »d ‘rrmw 

iDrr n*? i rf?ya a 1 ? na-ntaa 
rrn *o» ‘w i jn-tfn aita mrfroa 

msa psna crym i D’ne'Si nov ntm 
norf? wan pmoo i irriD nvato nrvn 
rrmjtf? pm i nn*afr«po fnm i ny?-mya opm 

oro-yoa msa nso i vmpm mr now 

mnynr prom i mans nya man 
ma y?a naa»n'? i mro aua-’a noyo 
■p>s iaon msai i traa nrf? v mm 
p’aN*? nrhv rrn i 'ay 1 ? nens nsa 
D’ae' ctf? nma-^a-’a i a*7iro nrrafr vnmrvb 

rtenah foamo tptp i P-nniry onano 
px *apr-oy maeo i ntya onyeo yma 
oyaa*? nana mam i -corn n r\vy pD 
pnnK op pram i nena 1 ? nm ry 
naitP-ty non mim i noana nnns ms 
‘aaKn-tf? nY?yy orP i nma ma^rt mow 
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rr^m ntya i rmewi rr » top 
rtfo-ty rvty nxi i 'rmcry rroa non 
'frnnn x’n i mm-nxi’ nt?x i wr'om tnmptr 

rt'&yn onyeo mtorm i m* nso rfrun 

This beautiful alphabetical poem might be taken as composed of alphabetical 
trimeter distichs, so far as most of the poem is concerned; for the caesura is in 
the middle of the line in all cases except four lines. But lines and (£? have two 
caesuras and the lines with n and p are pentameters. 

Psalm exxxvn. 

I. 

vaa dj i use* uv i *?aa nnro-ty 

wnnua i rovo tyyyriy i p'V-ntt voo 

mr nan i wair ufrwp nv ’a 

p’v Tiro vh rw i rrrrasr 

ii. 

"oj noix-ty i mpp wnx tw “px 

'*& natrn i often* “jrotrx ok 

onanc xft ok i *anft uwft pain 

♦nnotr pin-fty i oftenrix nftyx x 1 ? dx 

m. 

often* ov-nx i onx ’jaft mrr* iar 

na wn iy i r\jf ny onoxn 

tfrnftoae* -pnoj-nx i “f?-ofte*»e* nm i mnen ftaa-ro 

jffton ftx “pftftiy-nx pan i mx*tr tk 

This song is composed of three strophes of four lines each. The hexameters 
are more varied than in the previous piece. The Massorites make an unfortunate 
division of verses one and two that destroys the rhythm. We have really two 
hexameter lines with each two caesuras, and the parallelism is essentially syn¬ 
onymous. The second distich is also synonymous in the relations of its lines; but 
the distich is progressive to the first distich, giving the reason of it. The third 

hexameter has its caesura after the fourth beat, the fourth hexameter after the 

* 

second beat. 

In the second strophe the first line has the caesura after the fourth beat. 
This is followed by a synonymous tristich. The second line of the strophe is a 
pentameter as it stands; but the verb lacks an object which must be supplied, and 
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it is not clear from the context what that should be. It seems likely that the 
object has been omitted by an early copiest, and the line has thus become defect¬ 
ive. We might supply JfJp or some such noun. The^third line has the caesura 
in the middle, and the fourth line gives the caesura after the fourth beat. 

The third strophe is composed of two distichs. The first distich is synthetic; 
the second is synonymous. The first expresses the vindictive feelings toward 
Edom; the second, towards Babylon. The first line has the caesura after the fourth 
beat; the second line, in the middle; the third line has two caesuras and is rather 
long; the fourth line gives the caesura after the second beat. It is possible that 

rrrnerr is a later addition, and that the whole of the last strophe 

originally referred to Edom. 

(3) Isaiah lx. is a fine example of the hexameter. It agrees with the first 
piece that we have given in placing the caesura in the middle of the line so fre¬ 
quently that in many places the production seems like a trimeter poem. But 
taking the poem as a whole, there seems to be little doubt that it is a hexameter. 

Isaiah lx.—Strophe I. 

mr “pty mrr-Tam i "piK K3-’D niK-’o ip 

□’ok 1 ? Paiin i pK nDO’ pern rurr’O 

run* p’ty m:Di i mrr mr p’Pjn 

pmr rtrf? D’D^oi i “piK ( ? on: •D‘?m 

“f?-1K3 1 ¥3pJ □*?□ I v K"n pO’J? 3’3D-’Ktr 

moKn impy 1 ’ruoi i ik 3’ pimo yn 

pas'? ami -insi i nvui ’Kin rK 
pp iK3’ D’U-P’n i o’-pon p’Py parr-’a 
□Pa na’jn pio-naa i pDan d’*?oj nyatr 
•ntra’ mrr-mPnm i ikb* miaPrarrr i ik 3’ xatro 

prime* nvaj ’*?*k i pP-ivap’ mp jKin^a 
iKAK ’niKfln n»ai i ’roro pm-Py ipjr 

These lines all have the caesura in the middle with the exception of two. 
The second line has the measure 4+2; the tenth line has two caesuras. The 
Massorites wrongly attach to the tenth line. We have given it at the close 
of the ninth, where it is necessary to complete the hexameter movement. If this 
were the only strophe of the poem, it might be taken as a trimeter. 

Strophe II. 

on’nrtK Pk oovai i nraiyn aya hPk-’o 

rotPK"D e*enn ni’JKi i np’ d”k »P”a 
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on# oann DflDa i pimo 7J3 wan 1 ? 

"pKfl-o 7 ne* Bmp 7 1 7«*f?K mm ot ih 

“pirnc* Dma^oi 1 ynon "oroa uai 

7nom oixiai 1 yn'in ’svpa »3 
tud’-n 1 ? n 77 oov 1 Ton 7iytr innsi 
ooro ornaTyi 1 om 7n 77* wan*? 

H3K’ 713^ ttner* 1 na^oom nn ’3 

-1 lanrr anrt onm 

nrr mewri imn-BTia 1K3’ "| 7 k pjaTrmaa 

133 N ’Tn Dlpoi I ’tnpo Dlpo "IKS*? 

In this strophe there are four lines in which there is a departure from the 
usage of this piece to place the caesura in the middle of the line. There are two 
pentameters in lines 5 and 6. Line 8 has the measure 4 + 2. Line 10 is a broken 
line such as we have found at times in tetrameters and pentameters. 

Strophe III. 

7jyo 031 mntr 7*?# tf?m 

7XKJ0 *? 3 1 T^rt msa-ty unrwm 
*xn& tmp jwf 1 mrr my “friKipi 
"oiy pro nKOtn 1 navy pnvn nnn 
mm m wo 1 o 7 y pto 1 ? p’noBn 
*pi*n D’o^o urn 1 tma a*?n npn 

apy*T 3 K 7 7 Rii i tpbto mrr ox-*a rum 
f|D3 iraK ‘nan-nnni 1 anr k*3n ntrron-nnn 
Tna (irato Doann-mm 1 ntrm (kon) oTyn-nnm 

nprnf 7Bon 1 oiT? pmps ♦noen 

773:13 Tatri—rtr 1 pruta Don my yoe^-K*? 

rfrnn pnycn 1 p’noin nyitr’ nmpi 

This strophe differs from the other two already considered in having a much 
greater variety of measure. Lines 1,2,10 and 12 are pentameters. Lines 7 and 11 
have the measure 4+2. Line 9 seems to be defective in the Massoretic text. 
It is necessary to insert the verb twice here, as in the previous line; 

then the hexameter has the caesura in the middle. 

Strophe IV. 

rrvn .tu 7 1 oornft vaem my- 7 >-mm-K‘? 
pniKsn 1 ? 7 mw 1 DTiy-mi* mm *+mm 
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cpx' k 1 ? "jrrrn i “|trotr my Kia’-K*? 

■po# ’0’ lo^tn i o^y-mx*? *frrrn* m»*v-’3 

pN lEH” Efr\]f? I D’pHV D*?3 “pyi 

iNSnn 1 ? ’i’ ntryo i iyoo mo 
owy ♦’I* Tjram i tp**? rrrp fopn 
- 1 nje»nN nnys mrr-*» 

The three previous strophes are of twelve lines. This fourth strophe has but 
eight lines. The lines have the caesura in the middle with the exception of lines 
2 and 6, which are pentameters, and the last line, which is a broken line and a 
trimeter. 

(4) Jeremiah is very fond of the hexameter movement. We shall give a 
specimen from his lamentation in chapters vm.-ix. 

m ’3*? 'by i pa* 'by wPso 

D*pmo pNo i ’oyra run v *?ip nan 

na pie n3*70-DK i p’V3 pie mn»n 
-oj 'biro i dpPdm uiDyan yno 
uytro-N 1 ? wain i pp 1 *vxp "ny 
onprnn not? *rmp i wotm ’oy-ns nnt v-by 

otr ]'& kdvdn i npaa pK nsm 

’oy-ro nDTK i nnby xb yno-*3 
nyon mpo »yyi i tro ’trio |n’”o 

’oy-ns ’T?n nx i ny?i onv naaw 

*o y-nx nsryNi i D’mx p^o i -mo3 ’on’-’D 

DHJ3 nnxy i d’Siod d^-’D i onxn nD^Ni 

The lines as usual are divided by the caesura into two equal parts; but 
there are exceptions. Line 2 has the measure 4 + 2, lines 4 and 8 are pentam¬ 
eters, and lines 5,11 and 12 have two caesuras each. 

The prophet Jeremiah uses the hexameter movement in his little book of 
comfort (xxx.-xxxi.). Another fine example of the hexameter is the Apoca¬ 
lypse Isaiah, xxrv.-xxvn., which is composed of twelve strophes of ten lines 
each (see Briggs’ u Messianic Prophecy,” 295-308 ; 246-257). Examples might 
be multiplied; but we have given a sufficient number to illustrate the rhythm. 
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' A SYRIAC FRAGMENT. 

By Prof. Bichard J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College, N. Y. 

In the year 1886, whilst busied in Berlin and London with the Syriac transla¬ 
tions of the Canon of Aristotle and of the Isagoge of Porphyry, 1 1 had occasion to 
examine closely MS. Sachau 116. It is described in the Kurzes Verzeichniss der 
Sachau’schen Sammlung , p. 11, as containing ‘ 1 Sticke logischer Schriften von 
Aristoteles und Porphyrius (bes. tabellarische Dars tell ungen).” 

The MS. consists wholly of individual leaves and parts of different Kurras. 
I have not noted how many there are; but some of my extracts were taken from 
Kurras twenty-four and twenty-five. The MS. must, therefore, have been quite 
voluminous. These “ tabellarische Darstellungen ” are nothing more than the 
well-known Tabels of Porphyry. 2 These tables commence at the end of Kurrasa 

24 where we read ^ .to \jdoZ 

^oi 1 A‘ r |V>a*A |ln^Vo Vanm\A«i 

: ^-*2*) As a specimen, I give the first table: 

N • •• • 

i There are at least two translations of the Isagoge into Syriac (MS. or. Berlin Petermann, 

1,9, fols. 8b-36a, and MS. Brit. Mus. add. 14,658, fols. 61-73). There is also an Arable translation 

in the Petermann MS. I have made copies of all three. For other MSS. see Wenrich De Auctorum 

Grcecorum verMonibus, etc., Lipsiae, 1842, p. 280. The Arabic translation mentioned by Wenrich, 

1. c., p. 282, Zenker, AristoUlis Categories , p. 18, as having been made by Bar 'Ebhr&y&, is probably 

only a compendium. Such a compendium exists also in the S^w&dh Suphia, HGwath 

Hekhm*th&, and M*nfirath KudhSG. See A List of Plants, etc., p. 5. 

• • 

Of the Syriac translation of the Categories there are even four different versions known to 
me. 1. MS. Brit. Mus., 14659 fol. 8a-28b, perhaps by George, Bishop of Arabs, in a MS. of the 8th 
or 9th century. 2. MS. Brit. Mus. add 14668, fol. 73a-91b, probably by Sargis of R&s ’Ain, in a MS. 
of the 7th century. 3. MS. Bibliotheque Nationale, Ancient Fonds 161, fol. Ub-27b (according to 
a collation of Dr. Winckler) = MS. Vatican 158, fol. 27b (collation of Prof. Guldi), by the cele¬ 
brated Ya'kiibh ’Urhiyfi (of. Hoffmann, De Eermeneuticis , p. 17). 4. Berlin MS. Sachau 226 fol. 
10a-42b, a very recent copy (see A Treatise on Syriac Grammar, p. 22). I have made faithful 
copies of the London and Berlin MSS. 

* Cf. Wright, Catalogue, p. 1156a. Zotenberg, Catalogue, p. 202. 
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MS.i however, contains no work of Aristotle 


which still 


remains in addition to the tables, consists of a rhymed metrical description (I can 


not call a poem) of the human 




y. The description is interrupted (verses 37 


comparison of the human 




with the vegetable and animal 


Verses 162-165 read “ we will also enumerate briefly I each one of the parts 


the body) I what power it has | in the human 




y 




As the description now stands (completing the first strophe), it contains 267 
verses. The beginning is wanting. How many verses there were originally it is 
now impossible to say. I think the end is complete. Whether the leaves which 
contain the following text follow each other correctly is questionable. They were 
disconnected and bore neither mark or catch-word. The Kurr&sa number did not 
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. \ /ftVi solo 

. )^9Q-s \ r m Vaao 

ft 

. . jnVKXMO 

•ft 

. . |k^Zo |rf» —*isL |aas 

ft ^ 

21 

ftft 

] 9LS b—] 

17 

• ft 

. ^ ^£)0 jL (TVS &_») 

. ] /Jtll ? Jj}£> 

. \bll,'j b^Zo ] r » 

.• 

• 1 /A^tO jZoauJLS 

. )Zoi-*i^o |ZoA<i 

I2oa-?|o 

. . ) /n mAVio o^aSn^o 

29 

ftft 

. (jsos) *-»]o 

25 

•ft ftft 

. I^^aloo |U^ 

. )^lao 1 flippy a Vio 

f 


. IjSeU JiOifi >oi. 

•ft ftft ftft 

. |Wo , |ico |^] 

•:• Ir* 01 ^ P^® P®’? 01 ® 

ftft 

•:• |ajJo 

87 

m 

33 

•ft 

. |ja^O l^fiO’^9 OLS 

1 /n\.nVi |he 1^* v oi^. 

. |JLS] >1^40 p)0d40 

• • 

. )A A?>1 >0^9 aaZOA'O 

ftft ftft 

. |Jf^o |^ 

ft 

• ft ft 

.;. 1 /nlV> 0 U^|o 

ftft • 

... Jifci V99 |jJP| iOLO 

45 

. 1 ty*4» 

41 

# ftft 

. pa^V|o },nin\n 

ft 

ft 

. l ^nl aa3 <©cx^ csou 

. U^.1 ** |^|o 

• 

. |isi M? 

ft 

IZOg^a Jjf-l*® 

ft 

... 2m|o ^301 


i N61d.; MS. 11-0 * Fol. lb. 

*3 
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* N61d.; my copy has J 


81 



) jicjj? ©oO|© 




J? 


)^ICL3 P Oll^ 1901 


I^OJ^ loot 0019 


* Ms. 
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• V 
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091^, )9^*4 |&As 
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'OoriAtS ^001^9^9 k-1 


^090^909 i-S^ ^091 V>^9 &-»|o 


118 


1$-^, V»rJ 
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. )Ziz io?^? M 

<-^1 lt^» 

.;. } /n1*V>|ra ^Aoi ^0 


150 

. ]^9fAOJD M 

• w*| ^*90^1? 

. ^1) r ^ \L±Z 

.;. V » ^\*V) Ur4 1*^© 


. ] Z^Vlpo ^*? 1 iVn 1>jo\o 
... |t,Aaaso Ip&aso 

129 

. I&ao ya^Z J-o}-**o 

. |L^y |)0ll ol^ b—\ 

• ^-9r-^o? 


138 

• Ulr^ UH ^-? l^s^l 

. | /riViA.Vi^ 01^ ^aau 

. |Zj^o «-*£•*]? 

.;. offl |iV) ZoStfyao 

146 

. l^ r^nS ^ a h a V (A£> 9 |o 

. |io^A< ^0 1^0019 

k 

. )LJo {Lb^so 

•+ 

• :• |L^aa!^ ^1 )^sj|o 


158 

. )*.\Vig M 

. 1 lAJO |i^D {L*» 

• ^ °'r\ • A V >J ^ 

•:• 1-*^® i-^^° f*1 

1 Fol. 3a. 
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i Fol. 8b. 
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. ^OCT^O <* 0 io£w«| [aaftSn 

. ^OCT i\S OCT )<JuSkO p^9 
. ^O0lArf| jUiD ^Jo 

;. ^O0kLs ©i^l ^j© 

174 

. |Z*jXo ^ao v ntai )js^ 

. 1 Sn 1 rv.\ • m 

. )b*A£Lk,Z +*] V*iCO 

.;. |Vft1*V>p |itftV) /o\ 

182 

. l^nVi^; oct )^)CT 

k 

• » 

. |Zaxc| Ij-cX^o 

• \*> v. . tn.|n Ulo 
...) /yum _^e oL^ult 

190 

. | /,a.\ ^ p^oa^u&p 

. }7alS> <mXaXo 

. } ^pAiw\ |1 a *^V>o 

... [ZqJL^o 

198 

. 1 CT-iX-] )Zb 9 ±a£> 

^ in A 

^OIO 

i N51d.; MS. p£L»a£| 


162 

. j^aiAlofi sjoo^ )&^J 
. j/n 1 V> )|M |^i 

. \ /a 3 y nSSn oi^ ]|-«)9 

• • 

• : . |j^» pou» 

110 

. (Ja^uo Vt£oi ) nVfc* 

. paA^ L<£ wfi) \ ifllS |*n\ 

. poauX pal )S|V>o 

... )is,^v J^io ^ 

118 

. l^O^. ljfilc? U-^> 
. |1m [lx 

. |A*oo? . i^Xo 

... |^jial po^o 

186 

• rr*? 14* 

Jlv^ . iyiq n A^ ii 

. | ft^V) ) jk AflfOrf)? saftJSfljo 

.;. p!X? CTO^S ]X1©*00 

194 

. ^ nl) s*CT i pXfT0.ft| 

. |?V *\h fl*\Q ji m 
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D09 
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* V 




. J^09 ^ 
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|UVi^ ooi Nju&I 
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O0LA 1091 1^°° 
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li 
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)ZqJU^)js ^001^ |lflV 


. ]Zol*019O | 
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. 1^9^ **9 


]ZoZ 




<311^ ) |\*ftV»Q 

.;• )ZcUfSO ^-all 1V>Q 

280 
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|2j) ^■■ii^fllO 
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. ^ifli >\S | 

. ^aJ) jjo) IrJr^e 
•:• ^ i n i SnS Ir^p? 


284 



. JZaa^aa Uoao 

. |&afi) 001 p|ls 

.;. wfij |^9&JC&0O 



. *01 |Lu& l^i s*oio 






256 

. V*s>9i 

. |^£o|^k ^MnS 
. ^J| ^Joio 

... |^jiL 


243 

. |£s^ olI ^Joio 

. ]&JLoO? |ik^9 

. l^ooi ^vw 1V>o 




261 

. |L^£L^O liUQA^A 19910 





... jlogVo ^9|^ \aZ y*] 


264 

. | /nU^S 91 ■*f\^j 1991 
. 9l£b*A9^ 91 19910 


259 

. 9V^ 091 ^9 ) 

. 9L^t wram3 9 a*©oi ||^ 


9iZoI^a |ial] 0919 




0910 |; 



• » 






V090 


OL^fc ^Jk) {^ioosPo 


;. 91^k 11 ci 




1 Fol. 4b. 


s So the MS. We must read either ]&Alo Payne Smith , col. 1768, s. v., and 732, s. y. )hSN ^ 



l&Alo and where Smith’s correction is wrong; cf. also col. 1725, 8. v.), col. 1767, 


(where 1 

l&Alao in “ Causa Causarum,” or rather Cf. the passage cited by Karmeddin- 

•• •* H 

ftyft ap. Payne Smith , col. 2254 (where we must read ]&£0}** and not |^co^*). 

« N61d.; MS. ]M;in\^V)0 
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PENTATEUCH AL ANALYSIS.* 

By Bknjamin Wisnkr Bacon, 

Lyme, Conn. 


A few words touching the field of controversy are needed in order to a correct 
idea of the theories and the stand-point of the authorities cited. 

The prevailing theory is the Grafian. Graf’s followers, pre-eminent among 
whom are Kuenen and Wellhausen, consider the “prophetic,” so-called (JE), to 
be the older of the two main sources of the Hexateucli. JE itself is composite, a 
close amalgamation of two kindred narratives of Hebrew history. J (circ. 800) 
and E (circ. 750) circulated for a time independently, and were more or less modi¬ 
fied. After the destruction of Ephraim and the discovery of Deuteronomy (621) 
whose origin also must be placed at about this period (650-621), J and E were 
united into a closely welded whole, and soon after, Deuteronomy, which had, 
meantime, received an introduction and an appendix, was incorporated. 2 

These two processes necessitated further interpolation and modification, and 

for a considerable period = JED circulated as a well - rounded 

Rje R<* 

“ prophetic ” compilation. But with the interruption of the cultus by the exile 
began the process of codification of the Levitical, ritual law. Heretofore it had 
been consuetudinary, tradition and the living praxis having sufficed for its trans¬ 
mission. Ezekiel (40-48) 3 inaugurated the new system of a written Torah, 
which progressed during the exile with the formation of the code known as the 
Heiligkeitsgesetz, P 1 (Lev. 17—26), an antique body of laws midway in tone 
between Deuteronomy and the priestly legislation. It culminated in the priestly 
code, P 2 . This great work drew from JE a sketch of the history, made from its 
own stand-point; it incorporated and added to P 1 , and was itself subsequently 
expanded by P 3 . Ezra introduced it as the constitution of the post-exilic hie¬ 
rarchical state. A final redactor, R, combined P with JED at some time between 


Tabular Presentation according to Representatives of the Principal 


including Fragments and Portions assigned to Editors, Inter 


Compilers 


embodying the subjoined analysis and presenting 


restored 


n order that the discussion of the Pentateuchal question, announced by Professors Harper 
Green, might be followed to the best advantage, it was decided to insert as a preliminary 


tabulated 


itself 


see, at a glance. 


and 


paper a ■ 

with such a presentation as a basis the discussion can be conducted 
isfactorily. The second paper upon the subject will appear in the October Hebraica, and will 

treat of the first twelve chapters of Genesis.— Editor. 

2 Wellhausen holds that the amalgamation of J and E preceded the origin of D. 
a Throughout the article, chapters are distinguished from verses by means of bold-faced type. 
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Ezra’s promulgation thereof (444 B. C.) and the appearance of the LXX. version 
(circ. 280 B. C.). We might express the process by the formula: Hexateuch = 

(J + E) + D + (P 1 + P 2 + P 3 ) 

Rje Rd R 

Against the Grafians a minority of critics under the able leadership of Dill- 
mann still maintain the older theory, in a modified form. This school nearly 
coincides with the Grafian in the date and origin assigned to the prophetic narra¬ 
tive JE, and to Deuteronomy; but insists upon an earlier origin for P. Dill- 
mann describes the development of the priestly element (P) somewhat as follows : l 

The most ancient portions of P are more properly to be considered a cluster 
of fragments, most densely aggregated together in Lev. 17-26, but scattered also 
throughout the middle portion of the Hexateuch from Ex. 81 to Num. 15. In a 
certain sense they may be considered as having a common 44 source,” since attempts 
at codification were made probably as early as the period of Jehoshaphat, the 
material itself being consuetudinary law transmitted in certain cases from a 
period as remote as the first centuries after the conquest. But this source P 1 
(Dill. S) shows no such unity of design as to enable us to treat it as a specific 
document. On the contrary certain portions were incorporated by P 2 and worked 
over by him, certain others were taken up by R after complete recasting at his 
hand, still others adopted in an unassimilated form. 4 

But the differences still remaining between these various fragments of P 1 , 
after allowance has been made for the double redaction of P 2 and R in the one 
case and of R alone in the other, is too great to admit of their having existed 
together in a single code. Two codes of P 1 at least were current, beside individual 
toroth , and the process of redaction of P 1 extended demonstrably into the Exile. 
A considerable group of fragments from one of these (including its hortatory con¬ 
clusion, Lev. 26:3-45) still exhibiting its characteristic point of view of “ holiness,” 
is preserved to us in Leviticus 17—26, worked over, however, by P 2 . 

P 2 , for whom the date 800 B. C. is approximately determined by Dillmann, 
is held to be dependent for his historical material largely upon E (900-850 B. C.), 
also upon the sources of J, which are frequently very ancient. Here and there he 
has ancient historical material of his own, but his richest sources are of course 
the priestly toroth . In the first half of the eighth century appeared J, dependent 
largely upon E, but also using P 2 , though writing from a totally different stand¬ 
point. As a popular writer he has access to popular sources. R’s work consisted 
simply in the simultaneous combination of E, P 2 , J, and parts of P 1 . Very rarely 
does he use the pen; but in the transposition, clipping, and piecing of his mate¬ 
rial he shows the utmost freedom. Deuteronomy, the latest document of the 


4 The Hypothesis broached in Dill. ii. of a version of S(P») worked over and incorporated 
by C (PU) is withdrawn in DiU. hi., p. 633; hence the only remaining versions of Pi recognized 
by him are P«p» and Pir. From these are to be distinguished perhaps unadulterated fragments 
Pi (ill., pp. 633-670). 
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Hexateuch, was added by a later redactor, R d , who used the pen more freely. 
Thus Dillmann, followed in general by Ed. Riehm (“ Handworterbuch der bibl. 
Alterthum,” Halle). 

The most recent period of Hexateuch criticism shows the development of a 
third school of more conservative character. W. Robertson Smith (“ Old Test, in 
the Jewish Church,” Appleton & Co., 1881; and “ Prophets of Israel,” 1882) 
made an attempt to show the compatibility of the Grafian theory with evangelical 
theology; but for a time the only safe course for orthodox scholars who recog¬ 
nized the scientific character of critical methods, was supposed to be to follow 
Dillmann. Two professors of the Leipzig faculty, however, F. E. Konig (“Offen- 
barungs begriff des Alt. Test.,” 2 vols.; Leipzig, 1882), and the veteran commen¬ 
tator of world-wide fame, Franz Delitzsch (“Ztschr. f. k. W. und k. Leben,” 
1880; and “ Genesis,” Leipzig, 1887) have boldly adopted the Grafian theory in 
its main outlines as not only in their opinion preferable in itself, but as affording 
a better basis for the defence of orthodoxy than Dillmann’s. W. Graf von Baudis- 
sin also (“ Heutige Stand der a. t. Wissenschaft,” Giessen, 1885) seeks a middle 
ground between Dillmann and Wellhausen. But in the special department of 
Hexateuch analysis a still more recent writer has the best claim to be considered 
the representative of that modem school which seeks both to avail itself of all 
the resources of criticism from an evangelical stand-point and to take an in¬ 
dependent position while doing full justice to Dillmann on the one hand and to 
Kuenen and Wellhausen on the other. This most recent authority is R. Kittel 
(“Geschichte der Hebraer,” Gotha, 1888). 

The following is a list of authorities from which our data are derived: 
Dillmann , August. 

Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Hand-buch zum Alten Testament. 

VOL. 

i. Die Genesis. 6. Auflage. Leipzig: 1886. 
n. Die Bucher Exodus und Leviticus. 2. Auflage. Leipzig: 1880. 
hi. Die Bucher Numeri Deuteronomium und Josua. 2. Auflage. Leipzig, 
1886. 

Delitzsch , Franz. 

i. Neuer Commentar fiber die Genesis. Leipzig: 1887. 
ii. Zeitschrift ffir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben. 1. Hefte 
I-XII. 1880. 

Kittel , B. 

Geschichte der Hebraer. 

i. 1. Halbband: Quellenkunde und Geschichte bis zum Tode Josuas. 1888. 
ii. Theologische Studien aus Wfirttemberg vn. 1886. 

Kuenen , A. 

i. Historico-critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexa¬ 
teuch. (Trans, by Wicksteed of Historisch-critisch Onderzoek. 2. Uit- 
gave. Leiden: 1885) London: 1886. 

ii. Theologisch Tijdschrift XL, xu., xm., xv., xviii. 1877-1884. 
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WeUhausen , Julius. 

i., n., m. Die Composition des Hexateuches. Three articles in Jahrbucher 
fur Deutsche Theologie, xxi., xxn. 1876, 1877. The same reprinted in 
Skizzen und Yorarbeiten. Part II. Berlin: 1886, and translated by 
Colenso in WeUhausen on the Composition. 

Budde, K . 

i. Die BibUsche Urgeschichte (Gen. i.-xn. 5) untersucht. Giessen: 1883. 
n. Gen. xlydi. 7 und die benachbarten Abschnitte: Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, in. 1883. 

m. Richter und Josua. Zeitschrift fur die alttestamentUche Wissenschaft, 
vm. 1887. 

Jiilicher , A . 

i. Die QueUen von Exod. i.-vn. 7. Dissertation. HaUe : 1880. 

n. Die Quellen von Exod. vn. 8-xxrv. 11. Jahrbuch fiir Protestantische 
Theologie, vm. 1882. 

The above cited works furnish the data for the summary of Hexateuch 
analysis, and are selected for completeness and for their representative character. 
The divergence between the analysis of DHlmann and WeUhausen measures, prob¬ 
ably, the extent of difference on this score among the recognized critical authori¬ 
ties of to-day. 

These authorities are referred to under the foUowing abbreviations: DiU. i., 
n., ra.; Del. i. and n. 1, 2,3, etc.; Kitt. i., n.; Kuen. i. and xi., xn., etc.; WeU. 
i., n., m.; Bud. i., n., in.; Jiil. i., n., m. For a bibliography of critical works, 
the reader is referred to DU1. i., n., in. and Kuen. I. 


A. THE PRIESTLY LAW BOOK P*. 

L Genesis. 


In the following pages the analysis of DHlmann Is given as the basis, and that of the other 
critics in the foot-notes. Every divergence, even if no more than a portion of a verse, is noted. 
Where more or less Is attributed by different critics to the source in question, this also is indi¬ 
cated. Where there is complete agreement id. (idem) is used. I have not thought it necessary 
in giving the analysis of Kuenen and WeUhausen in aU cases to distinguish between JE, 
the redactor of J and E (whose work was performed about the period of D, and whose 
style is admitted to be almost indistinguishable from the deuteronomlc), and R d , the redactor 
of JE and D. The distinction is not always made by the critlos themselves. In general it 
amounts to this, that JE is a harmonist, R<* an interpolator and embellisher. P», in our nomen¬ 
clature, stands for aU additions not of a merely editorial nature, appended by second, third or 
fourth hand to the great law-book whose framework is the priestly history. Similarly Jt, E», 
Da, include aU elements not of an editorial character which have been appended to the original 
“ prophetic” documents. Notes Intended according to the critlos for harmonizing JE and E, or 
for the union of JE to D, and glosses and Interpolations in general of a minor character, sup* 
posed to have preceded the union of JED to P, are included under R<*. R occupies toward 
JEDP the same relation that Rd does to JED. Dillmann’s theory, of course, makes the activity 
of R precede that of R d whose work consisted in uniting D to JEP. 

1 . The Toledoth of the Heavens and the Earth: au account of creation and 
of the institution of the Sabbath. 
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1:2-2:4a (2:4a, the original title, was removed from before 1:2 by R, who sup¬ 
plied instead v. I). 1 

2. The Book of the Toledoth of Adam: a genealogy of ten generations, the 
tenth link branching into three, showing the descent of Noah from Adam in the 
line of the eldest son. 

5:1-82 (exc. v. 29 [= J]).2 

2. The Toledoth of Noah: an account of the flood, lasting for two periods 
of five months and one of two months (865 days), and of the institution of God’s 
covenant with Noah; the Noachic legislation. 

6:9-22; 7:6,11,18-16a, 18-21,23b,24; 8:1,2a,3b,-5,13a,14-19; 9:l-17,28f (7:7—9 

= R)3. 

4. The Toledoth of the sons of Noah ; mi ethnological table deriving the 
peoples of the world by descent from the three sons of Noah, beginning with the 
youngest. 

10:1-7,20,22f,81f.* 

5. The Toledoth of Shem: a second genealogy in ten generations branch¬ 
ing into Abram, Nahor and Haran. 

11:10-26.5 

6 . The Toledoth of Terah: (a) a history of the migration of Terah, and of 
the journey and settlement in Canaan of Abram and Lot his descendants. 

11:27,31*,32 (QHBO *T)NO in ▼. 31 =R) 12:4b,5; 18:6,11b (from 
12 a (to -can)- 3 4 * 6 

(6) Further items in the history of the Terachites: Lot delivered from the over- 

* 

throw of Sodom; Abram begets Ishmael; theophany to Abram and institution of 
the law of circumcision; promise of Isaac; Isaac’s birth; Sarah dies; Abraham 
buys the field of Ephron and buries Sarah in the cave of Machpelah ; death and 
burial of Abraham. 

19:29; 16:1,3,15f; ch. 17 (in v. 1 read , changed by R to HV7*) 21: 

lb*,2b-5 (in v. lb read ch. 23 j 25:7-lla.? 

7. The Toledoth of Ishmael: a table of the twelve tribes of the Ishmael- 
ites and notice of the age and death of Ishmael. 


i Well., Kuen., Bud., Del., Kltt., 1 :l-2:4a (2:4a before 1:1; Well, finds traces of an older source 
employed by P>. Bud. and Kuen. (?) identify this older writer as J*, the author of the deluge 
story, whom P* follows elsewhere.) 

s Id. (Bud. finds also traces of enrichment by R from J* in vs. 22-24. In v. 22 he reads 'TV1 


'11 7UH and from v. 24 only 'X )HX Tip 1 ? 'D UPRl) 


3 id. (exc. 7:23b, given to J by Bud., Kuen. and Del.; 7:17a, assigned to P* [exc. 

OP = R] by Bud. and Kuen. (?); and 7:6 and 8:13b given by Well., the former to R, the latter 

to J). 

4 Id. Kittel’s analysis begins at this point. He finds P* in the same verses. 

Id. 

e Id. (exc. Well. 11:28 and 30 also = P* and last clause of 12:5 = J. Del. and Kltt. consider 
’D 1)XD original. Bud. assigns it to J *). 

i Id. (exc. as to 16:1 and 21:lf; Kltt. 16:1a; Well., Del., 16:1 = J; Well., Kuen. and Del. deny 
21:1b to P*. Kitt. and Del. assign also v. 2a to P*. Bud. as above, see I., p. 224 note). 
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25:12-17.8 

8. The Toledoth of Isaac: his marriage and the birth of his sons; Esau’s 
marriage displeasing to his parents; Jacob blessed and sent to Paddan-aram for a 
wife; his family there; he returns [and is involved in war with the Shechemites]; 
God meets him at Bethel and there renews the covenant with him ; arrived at 
Hebron his father dies and is buried by Esau and Jacob; Esau removes to Mt. 
Seir. 

25:19,20....26b; 26:84f; 27:46; 28:1-9; (29:24,29; 80:4a, 9b(?)); 81:18;* 88: 
18;* 84:la,2a,4,6,8-10,15-17,20-24... .(vs. 13f,18,25,27-29 and in v. 5 = 

R); 85:6a, 9-15 (exc. in v. 9 [= R]) 16 in part, 19 in part; 22b (from VfTl) 
—29; 86:2a,5b,6-8; 87:1; (86:l,2b-5a = R with a basis of J(?) and P 2 ).* 

9. The Toledoth of Esau: an ethnologico-genealogical table deriving the 
twelve tribes of the Edomites from Esau; the sons of Esau; [the seven aluphim 
of the Horites; the royal succession of Edom]; the aluphim of the Edomites. 

#e:9a*,10* 11,13*, 16-18* 19a,29f,31-36a,36-43; (vs. 9b,12 and 14, 

16, and Q1K Nlfl hi vs. 19 and 85b = R. The names of Esau’s wives also in vs. 
10,13f,16-18 were altered by R to bring them into correspondence with his source 
in vs. 1-5). 10 

10. The Toledoth of Jacob : Joseph’s greatness in Egypt; the sons of Jacob 
migrate thither [a table of Jacob’s descendants]; Pharaoh gives them audience 
and offers them the land of Ramses; Jacob brings his life to a close in Egypt; 
adopts the sons of Joseph; gives final directions to his sons; dies, and is buried in 
the cave of Machpelah. 

87:2a (to or to 41:46,(47(?),36(?),60(?)); 46:6f,8-27, (vs. 8,12b, 

15,20, 26f worked over by R); 47:5b, supplying before it from LXX. 

rpv 1 ? runs '»'o runs yoen spy* epv nbnxo 

Then 5b,6a,7-ll, 27 in part, 28; 48:3-6; 49:1a, 28b-32 (exc. either 30b or v. 

32 = B); 48:7 (exc. Drf? JV3 NIH = B); *»:33 in part (fltDOH • • • tjDN’l = J) 
60:12f. 12 


i/d. 

• The only considerable disagreement affects ch. 34. Well, and Kuen. find positively no 


atelythe same division as Dill. Well.: 84:la,2,4-6,7,*8-10, 
= Pi, Kuen. S4:1 and 2 in part, 4-6,8-10,13 and 14 in part. 


trace of Pi though they make approxl 
13-18,20-34, 27-39 = X. Del. same verses 
16-17,20-34,25 in part, 27-29 = R. Kitt. agrees with Dill. There are also the following divergences: 
Kuen. and Del. assign 37:46 to R. Del. gives Pi also 83:19. All the critics except Dill, deny to 
Pi the parts of 85:0,16,19, above mentioned. Kuen., Well, and Del. find traces of an older source 
underlying Pi in 35:9 seq., Kuen. holds it to be a lost passage of J referred to by Hosea, ch. 12: 
6 b, and assigns v. 14 to R. Finally 86:1-5 is thus variously analyzed: Bud. 1-6 = R on a basis of 
Pi. Well. 1-5 another source. Kuen. Pi was perhaps superseded by 1-5,9-19. Del. v. 1 = P*, 3- 
6 = R. On vs. 6-8 and 37:1, id. 

10 Well., Bud., Kuen., Kitt., only vs. 40-43 = pi; vs. 9-19 = R following the same source as in 
vs. 1-6. Kitt. thinks Pi may lie at the basis of 15-39. DeL,9a,10-18*,20-43 (in v. 16 dele rnp as 
in Sam.). 

11 Well, and Kuen. reject from P* 46:8-27, assigning it toR, otherwise there is practical agree¬ 

ment. Well., 87:2a; 41:46; 46:6f; 47:(LXX.)5b.6a,7-ll,27*,28;48:3-7;49:29-33; 60:12f. Bud. (consid¬ 
ering only ch. 48f; 48:3-6 (v. 7 = R); 49:la,28b-33 (exc. Ml [= J], and 30b [=R]; add 
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n. Exodua-Deuteronomy. 


Instead of Del. and Bud., JtlL la referred to for the analysis of Bx. 1-24. Delltzsch's Penta- 
teuch-critische Studlen relate to historical criticism and only give an occasional indirect indi¬ 
cation of his analysis, sufficient, however, to show a general agreement with the other critics. 
The series of titles with which P* marked the headings of his chapters also cease with Genesis, 
marking the close of the first division of his work, the patriarchal period. P» opens the new 
division of his book with a table of 


1. “The sons of Israel which came into Egyptthe cry of their bondage 
comes up before God. 

1:1-5,7 (exc. v. a&) ISf (exc. —iTTEO [= J or E] and 13^ UK 

[= R]) 2:23 (from on) —25 u 

2. Theophany to Moses; revelation of the name Yahweh as a pledge of 
deliverance; Moses commissioned to deliver Israel; [a genealogy of Reuben, 
Simeon and Levi showing the descent of Moses and Aaron;] Aaron appointed 
Moses’ spokesman. 

6:2-5, 6*, 7, lOf, 13,14-27 (vs. 8f, 12, 28f, 30a = R. Much misplacing is also 
due to R.) 6:30b—7:7.12 

3. The five wonders in Egypt. Aaron’s contest with the magicians. 

(a) The first wonder: Aaron’s rod changed to a serpent; the magicians do 
likewise. 


7:8-13.13 

(6) The second wonder: Aaron’s rod turns all the water of Egypt to blood; 
the magicians do likewise. 

7:19-22 (exc. 20, from PHiT on > 21a). 14 

(c) The third wonder: Aaron’s rod brings frogs; the magicians do likewise. 

8:1-3,11 (from on- Supply njHS 3 1 ? pNTU 15 

(d) The fourth wonder: Aaron’s rod brings lice; the magicians fail and 
acknowledge “ the finger of God.” 

8:12-15. 16 


(e) The fifth wonder: Moses and Aaron sprinkle ashes before Pharaoh; it 
becomes a boil on man and beast; the magicians being stricken flee. Pharaoh 
still obdurate. 

9:8-12.17 


Sm n*0 at end of v. 31). Kuen. 87:2a; 41:48; 46:6f; 47 :(LXX.)5b,6a,7-ll,27*,28: 48:3-6 (v. 7 = R); 
49:la,28b-33; 50:12f. Del. 37:2; 48:7 = Ror P*; 49:32 = R; for the rest in agreement with DU1. 
Kitt., 87:2aa and 48:3-7; 49:28b-33, for the rest id. 

n Id. (exo. that Jill, and Kuen. include also 1:6 and make no note of traces of J or E in v. 13f. 
i* As to 6:2-5 id. Well. 6-12. 7:1-7 (vs. 13-30 = Ror P» misplaced) Jill. 6:13-27,(28) belongs af¬ 
ter 2:24. Then 6:2-0; 7 :l-7. The rest «=*R. Kuen. vs. 6-8,13-30 = R. Kitt. 6:2-30 = Pa, but refers 
to Kuen. 

is Id. 

H So Jill. Kuen., v. 19,20 (21c ?) 22. Kitt. 19, 20ao, 22. Well, as above + v. 23. 
is So Kuen. and Well., Jftl. and Kitt. include also 11a. 
is Id. 

it So Well., Jill., Kitt., Kuen. (exc. DJtSr v. 12 = R). 
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(/) Conclusion of the section. Pharaoh’s obduracy proyokes the direct inter¬ 
vention of Yahweh. 

11:9,10 (9b perhaps = R). 18 

4. Passover: the deliverance from Egypt. 

(а) Moses and Aaron receive directions from Yahweh for Israel; regulations 
concerning the calendar and the killing and eating of the passover lamb. 

12:1-13,28.1® 

(б) Egypt smitten; Israel delivered; the law of Mazzoth . In 12:37 the word 
DDOjnO ; then vs. 43-49,14-20,60,40,4la (41b = 51) 51.20 

(c) The first-born shall be Yahweh’s. 

13:1,2.21 

5. Passage of the Red Sea. 

18:20; 14:1-4,8,9 in part (exc. OnHlTN-[= JE] and 

D’ensi [= R]) i5-i8 (exc. pyvn no m v. is, and i -|do n n Din 

in v. 16 [== E]) 21a.c,22,23,26; the first 6 words of 27,28a,29 (VBHS31 1301(3) 
in 17,18,23,26,28 and 23*1 DID in v. 9 = R).22 

6. The march to Sinai: [Elim]; Manna given; Rephidim; Sinai; Moses goes 
up into the mount. 

(15:27?) ; 16:1-3* 6*,8-14,15b,16-18,22-24,31-34,35*; 17:1a ; 19:2a, 1; 24:15- 
18a (to (15:27 perhaps E(?). Ch. 16 entirely worked over by R and re¬ 

moved from its proper position [to this all the critics agree]. The P 2 elements 
are given as above in Dill., m., p. 634, but in n., p. 165, somewhat differently, 
e. g. v. 6f is attributed to P 2 and v. 8 to R. Ys. 3 in part, 4f,15a, 19f in part, 
21,25-30,35a = J, the rest = R).23 

7. The law and the testimony : the pattern shown in the mount; the insti¬ 
tution and regulation of the Levitical ritual. 

From Ex. 25 to Num. 10 the entire mass is admitted by all the critics to 
belong to P in its various stratifications P 1 , P 2 , P3. Only Ex. 32-34:28, and a 

trace of E in 31:18 belongs to the “prophetic” element, and in these three chap¬ 
ters Dillmann alone finds a single trace of P 2 (in 32:15a). The extrication of P 1 , 

l—P——■ i— ^» 

i« Well., 11:9,10. Kuen. (9:35?) 11:9,10. Jttl. and Kitt., 11:9,10 ? (preferably = R.) 
i» 8o Well., Jill., Kuen. and Kltt. Del. (vii.) 12:1-10,28 = Pa. 11-13 = JB. 

» So Well., Kuen. (40f*) and Kitt., admitting the order to have been altered by R, but not 
adopting Dillmann’s reconstruction. Jttl. gives vs. 14-20 to P>. Del. (vii) Pa = 14-20,42-51. 
ai So Well, and Kitt. Kuen. vs. 1.2 = Da. Jttl. = Ps. 

« Well. 13:20; 14:1,2,4b,8b, 9 in part, 10 in part, 15 In part, 28(?). Jttl. 18:20; 14:1,2,3{?),4,8,9,16*, 
17,18,23. Kuen. 18:20(?); (preferably to B) 14 :l-4,8,9,10 in part, 15-18, 21 in part, 22,23,26, 27 in part, 
28,29. Kitt. 18:20; 14:l-4.8,9abb,10b6,15,17,18 f 21aab,22b,23,26,28a(29 = gloss). 

as Well. 15:27 = J or B. Then P2 = 16:l-3,9-13a,16b-18 (to the athnach) 22-26,31-34,35a; 17:1a; 
19:1*,2a; 24:15-18a. Jttl. 15:27 = J. Then Pa = 16:l-3,9f,Ilf,8*,13f,16-19,21-26,27(?),31,35 (4f,20,27(?), 
28-30 = R*. The rest of ch. 16 = R) 17:1a; 19:2a,l. Here Jttl.’s analysis of Pa ends. Kuen. 15: 
27(?); 16:1 in part, 2f,11,12,9,10,6,7 (6-12** and v. 8 = Ps) 13,14,16b-21,36 in part (vs. 1 in part, 4f,22- 
27,28-30,31,32-34 and 36 = Ps and R); 17:la(?); 19:2a(?); 24:15-18a. Kitt. 15:27; 16:l-3,9-13,14f (in 
part at least),16b-18a,22-26,31-35a; 19:2a (v. 1 = Ps); 24:15b-18a (and possibly as a fragment 24: 
If,9-11). 


e 
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P 2 , P 3 in Ex. 25-Num. 10 and the legal chapters of Numbers, with the analysis of 
the great code of the “ prophetic ” Hexateuch, Deuteronomy, are reserved for 
another article. The historical thread of P 2 is traced by all the critics in Ex. 
2511., (the construction of the tabernacle), Lev. 9,10 in part; (the inauguration of 
the ritual, and death of Nadab and Abihu), Num. 10:11-28; (the departure from 
Sinai). We proceed from the point where P 2 is again combined with JE, viz., 
in the story of 

8. The sending of the spies, murmuring of the people at their report and the 
punishment. 

Num. 13:l-17a,21,25,26a,32 (to Jfln); 14:1 in part, 2 in part, 5-7,10,26,27-29, 

34-38.24 

9. The revolt of Korah and the Levites; punishment of the people’s mur¬ 
muring ; the plague arrested by Aaron’s atonement. 

16:la,2f in part, 4 in part, 5-7 for the most part, 18-24a,35; 17:6-15,16-28 
(16:3 in part, 8-11,16f,24b,27a,32b = R; 17:1-5 = P 3 ). 23 

10. Water from the rock at Meribah; the sin of Moses and Aaron; Aaron’s 
death; fragments of the itinerary. 

20:1a (to |tPlOn)> 2,3b,6f,8a # ,l0a, 12*, 1 a*,22-29 ; 21:10f ; 22:1 (many traces 
of R). 23 

11. Israel misled by the Midianites after the counsel of Balaam; Phinehas’ 
prompt action stays the plague. 

25:6-9,14-16,19 (10-13 = P 3 . 17f = R. Ch. 31 is connected with this 
account, but in its present form = P 3 ). 27 

12. The census of the nation, preparatory to the occupation of Canaan; reg¬ 
ulation of inheritances where the heirs are females; the daughters of Zelophehad. 

Ch. 26 (exc. vs. 8-11 and 58-61 [= P 3 ]); 2711-11. 28 

13. Moses receives directions to prepare for his death; Joshua commissioned; 
Reuben and Gad receive an inheritance east of Jordan. 

Deut. 32:48-52 (exc. glosses in vs. 49 and 52. The passage is a repetition of 
Num. 27:12-14 [P 3 or R], this latter according to Dill, being the copy; Num. 

u Well. 18:l-17a,21,25,26 In part, 82 (to Kin); 14:1 in part, 2 in part, 6-7,10,28,27(?),28(?),29,34-38. 
Kuen. 18 :1-I7a,21,25,26a,a2; 14:1a,2a,3,6-7,10,26-38 (26-38 expanded by R). Kitt. 18 :l-17a,21,25,26aba, 
32ab; 14 :la,2,5-7,10,26-29,34-39. 

to Well. 16:1 in part, 2 in part, ^ll (vs. 6f = R; last clause of v. 7 perhaps removed by R from 
v. 3 [= E*]). 16-22,35; 17:6-15,16-28. Kuen. 16:1 in part, 2 in part, 3-7,13-15a,19-24,27a,35; 17:6-28 
nS-ja nnp-p mx’-p in 16:1, and vs. 8-ll,16-18 and 17:1-5 = P*). Kitt. 16:2-7a,15a,(18),19-23, 

parts of vs. 24,26f,32-34 (P* = 16:1a,7b,8-11,16,17,(18),35; 17:1-5); 17:6-28. 

86 Well. 20:la,2,3b,6, 9 in part, 12,22-29; 21:4a(?),10f; 22:1. Kuen. 20:1-13 in part (this story of 
Meribah in P a has been welded to another and has 6ince suffered such considerable alteration as 
to wholly obliterate the sin of Moses.” Kuen. therefore declines to analyze in detail). For the 
rest id. Kitt. 20:laa,2,6,12,22-29; 21:4aa,10f; 22:1. 

8 ’ Well. 26:6-19 (ch. 31 = P»). Kuen. 25:6-15 (16-19 = P* or R; ch. 31 = P»). Kitt. 25:6-19 (ch. 
81 = P*, exc. vs. 8 and 16 = fragments of the story of P a ). 

** Well. id. without the exceptions. Kuen. ch. 26 (exc. vs. 9-11 L= P*] v. 3f corrupt); 27:1-11. 
Kitt. ch. 26 and 27:1-11. 
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27:15-23; 82:1a (to *^J), 2b,4a,20-22*,28-30,18f,40(V) (therewith probably Josh. 
18:15-19,23-27*,28,29b,32. See Josh, in loco).™ 

14. [An itinerarium of the wilderness stations]. 

88:1-49 (exc. 8f*,14f*,16f*,40,49 [= R]).3« 

15. Moses 7 death. 

Deut. 1:3; 84:1a (to 13J), 5*,7a,8f.3i 


HI. Joshua. 

1. Crossing the Jordan; passover at Gilgal [A chan’s trespass]; the league with 
Gibeon. 

8:4(?), 4:13*15-17,19; 5:10-12; 7:1,18b,25ba; 9:15b,17-21,27 in part32. 

2. The inheritance of Reuben and Gad. 

18:15-19,23-27*,28,29b,32 (vs.20-22,29a,30f,33 = Rd)33 

3. The distribution of the inheritances by lot; Judah's inheritance; a 
descripton of the territory of the tribe, giving boundaries, and enumerating the 
cities and villages. 

18:1; 14:1-5; 15:1-12,20-44,48-62 (vs. 45-47 = R, v. 63 = JE inserted 
by R6).34 

4. The inheritance of Manasseh-Ephraim, of Benjamin, and of the other 
seven tribes; similar tables of boundaries and cities, ending with a colophon. 

17:1a,3f,7*,9*,10*; 16:4*,5-9; 18:11a,12-28; 19: lad-7,8b,10-16,17*,18-23*, 
24*,25-31*,32*,33-39*,40*,41-46*,48,51 (17:1b,2,8,11-13; 16:1-3,10; 18:11b; 19:laa, 
8a,9,27 in part, 47,49f = JE. 17:5f = R). 35 

99 Well, and Kuen. seem to consider Deut. 82:48-52 a repetition by R or by P* himself of Num. 
27:12-14. At this point Num. 27:12-23. Astoch. 32, Well, gives to P 9 vs. 10-19 (for substance, 
but worked over), 24 (= 16) 28-32. Kuen. P 9 underlies 1-5,16-32 (vs. 6-15 = P 9 ). R has here so 
thoroughly digested his material that more cannot be said. Kitt. 27:12-23 ; 82:2,4,18-22^8-32,40, 

(PDV.in v. 33 = R), Deut. 82:48-52. 

m Well, and Kuen. 88:1-40 = R. Kitt. 88:1-49 = R on a basis of P 9 . The legal chapters of P, 
Num. 38:56-86:13, are reserved for a second article. 

31 Well, and Kuen. Deut. 84:la,7a(?),8f (1:3 = R). Kitt. Deut. 84 :laa,?a,8f (v. 5 = J). 

sa Well., 4:19 (8:4 = D*; 4:15-17 = R); 5:16-12; 9:15c (from athnach), 17-21; (7:l,l8b,26ba = JE, 
vs. 24f*). Kuen., 4:13(?),19; 6:10-12; 9:15b,17-21,27a. Kitt., traces In 4:9 and 15-17, v. 19; 5:10-12(7:1 
etc. = R d ); 9:15b,17-21 (v. 27 = R). 

»3 WeU., 18:15-33 = P*. Kuen., 18:14b [LXX.],15,23b,24,28,29 in part, 31 in part, 82 (the rest of 
18:15-33 = R). Kitt. omits the analysis of P* in the second part of Josh. 

34 Well., 18:1; 14:1-5; 15:1-12 (exc. traces of JE in v. 4c and 12b),26-44 (45-47 = JE(?)),48-62 (v. 
63 = JE). Kuen., 18:1; 14:1-5; 15:1,20 (merely the headings of the lists of cities are given by 
Kuen. as belonging to P 9 because these can be identified as his, while from the nature of the 
case the mere names of cities afford no clew, and would doubtless be transferred intact from 
one source to another. The contents of the list as well as the headings must belong in part at 
least to P 9 . But all criteria are lacking to determine what part he borrowed and what was 
added to him). 

ss WeU., 16:4-8; 17:lab,4,7,9 ip part, 10a; 18:11-25; oh. 19 (exc. 49f and 15,24b,25a,28,30,35-38 [= 
JE] and v. 47 [= J(?) or E(?)]); the following are also from JE: 16:1-3 (9f); 17:5,8,9,10b,11-18; 18: 
2-10 (exc. v. 7 — D 9 ) and traces In 19:1,17,32. Kuen., 16:4-8; 17:la,3-6,lla,20b,28b; 19:1 in part, 
8b,16,23,24,31,33 in part, 39,40,48,51 (see note 84). 
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5. The cities of refuge and the cities of the priests and Levites appointed. 

20:l(?)2f,6*,7-9; 21:1-40 (41-43 = D 2 ); the portions of ch. 20 omitted are 

wanting in LXX. Well, and Kuen. consider LXX. more correct here and regard 
vs. 4f, etc., as late interpolations in a style imitating D. Dill, prefers the Mas- 
soretic text and assigns the additions to R d . The LXX. found them superfluous 
and so omitted them. 36 

6. The altar built by the transjordanic tribes. Its intention is misunderstood 
by the rest of Israel and they march against Reuben, Gad and Manasseh; explana¬ 
tion of the Gileadites and peaceful separation of the tribes. 

22:9f,13-16,19-21,30f,32a_(vs.1-6 = D; vs. 7f = R d including a trace of E 

in v. 8; vs. ll,*12,24-27,32*33f = E; vs. 16-20 and 22-29 in their present form 
= R; the whole chapter thoroughly worked over by R and afterward a second 
time by R d ). 37 


B. THE 



PHRAIMITE NARRATIVE E 


The first demonstrable appearance is in Gen. 20. Probable traces in chs. 15 and 14. Not 
Impossibly 4:17-24, and 6:1-4, belong to E (Dill, in., p. 617). 

I. Genesis. 


1. [Abram recaptures Lot from Chedorlaomer and is blessed by Melchizedek.] 


R).= 




Ch. 14: = R (on a basis of E (?) exc. vs. 17-20 

2. The promise of Isaac. 

15:2* (traces in vs. 1,3,6,6 worked over by J and R). 39 

3. Sarah and Abimelech. 

Ch. 20 (exc. v. 18, and 0*131^ in v. 14 = R). 

4. Birth of Isaac and expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael. 
21:6,8-21*i 


40 


5. Abraham’s covenant with Abimelech at Beer-sheba. 
21:22-32a. 42 

6. The sacrifice of Isaac. 


22:1,2*,3-10,11*,12f,14*19 (vs. 15-18 = R). 43 

7. [Abraham’s marriage with Keturah.] 


m Well, and Kuen., ch. 20 according to LXX.; 21 :l-40 (41—4.‘4 = D*). 

« Well., 22:9-34 (vs. 1-6 = K«*; v. 8 in part from E; v. 7 = R). Kuen. 22:1 6 = R«*; vs. 7f = R; 
vs. 9-34 = P*. 

*8 Well., Kuen. = R entire. Del. = J.* Kttt. vs. 1-16,21-24 (exc. glosses [e. g. v. 12] and touches 
of R), and the basis of 17-20 = E. Also, possibly, traces of E in 12:6a,8a (v. 9 = E or R). 

as Well., 1-6 = E worked over by Rd. Bud., 1 in part, 3a,2b,5 = E. Kuon., no certain trace of 
E before Gen. 20. Ch. 15 is composite, but does not necessarily include E. Del., v. 2 = E, 1,3-6 = 

J. Kitt. 1 in part (common to E and J except niiT and ^....lOTl = J) 2,5,6 (v. 6 common 

to J and E) and some words in 9,12, and 18 (9,12,18 common to J and E). 

40 Id. 

41 Well., 2a; 6-21 (v. 1 = R). Bud., Kuen. and Kitt., 6a,8-21. Del., 6-21. 

4 * Id. (exc. Well, adds v. 33). 

a Kitt. assigns vs. 14-18 to R. from J and fails to mention v. 19). Well. vs. 22-24 also = E. 

Otherwise id. 
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25:1-4 (v. 6 = J; v. 6 = R) 44 . 

* 

8. Birth of Jacob and Esau. 

25:25*,27* (fragments) 45 . 

9. Isaac in Gerar. 

26:1*2*6. 4 « 

10. The blessing of Isaac; Jacob defrauds Esau of the inheritance. 

27:1-45 in part. (Vs. 15,24-27,30a (to fitf) 35 ~ 3 8 = J. Vs. 21-28, 

30b,33f = E. 44b = 45aa, one J, the other E. Impossible to carry the analysis 
further). 47 

11. Flight to Haran; Bethel; Jacob’s dream and vow. 

28:llf,17-22 (v. 19a(V) J and E; 19b,21b = R). 48 

12. Jacob in Haran ; marriage with Leah and Rachel. 

29:l,15b-30 (exc. vs. 24,29 = P 2 and v. 26 = J). 49 

13. Birth of the tribe-fathers. 

80:l-3a,6,8,17-24 (exc. 20b,22c,24b[= J],22a[= P 2 ] and 21 [= R or J]). 60 

14. Jacob’s service with Laban; he returns from Aram; pursuit of Laban 
and covenant on Mt. Gilead. 

80:26,28 (32-34 “hardly” E’s); 81:2,4-l7,19f,21*,22-24,26,28-45*47*,51-54*; 
82:1: (81:10,12, in v. 45, v. 47 in part, 1 HfH PUH and "tf? 

<i nrrr m vs. 51 1, ntttn ran on rw in ▼. 52, and ™ 

58 = R).« 

15. The story of Mahanaim and Peniel; encounter with Esau. 

82:2f,4* (in part) 14b-22,24,25-32; 88:4*,6,11a (82:38 = R).“ 


44 Well.(?), Bud., Kuen., Del. and Kitt. agree that 86:1-6 = J. 

4& Well., vs. 34,25 perhaps. Bud., Kuen., no trace of E. Del., J or E. Kitt., v. 27f = E and J 
in common, vs. 26,26a = E. 

48 Well., Kuen., Kitt., no trace of E. Del., traces of E in ch. 26, e. g. in v. 88 and 32a. 

41 Well, points out the presence of J and E throughout 87 :l-45. E appears in vs. 1,18,21-24,28, 
30b,36-38. J in vs. 7 and 20,24-27,30a,33f. So Kuen. and Del. (a trace of J also in 27:46(?)). Kitt., 
E = 27:1b,4,11,13,16 in part, 18,21-23,28.30b,33b,84,42. 

48 Well., 28:10-12,17f,20,21a,22. Kuen., vs. 10-12,17f,20,21 a,22. Del., v. 10 = R, E = Ilf,17-22 
(traces of J in 19,22). Kitt., llf,17f,20,21a,22. 

49 Well., 29:1-30 (exc. vs. 24,[28b,]29 = P 2 (?) and v. 26 = J). Kuen. declines to analyze. Del., 
v. 1 = J; 15b-30 (exc. 24 and 29 = P*) = E. Kitt. as above. 

so Well., 80:1-8 (exc. 3b and nHDtf HnSs in v. 7 = R) 17-24 (exc. 20b,24b = J and v. 21 = 
R). Kuen. and Del. decline to analyze, but state that E is indicated by the divine name in vs. 6, 
8,17,18,20.22,23. Kitt., 30:l-3a,6,8,17-20a,20o-24a. (Owing to a misprint in Kitters note the dash 
between 20c and 24a is missing, see p. 128, note 7; and cf. the text above.) 

6i Well., fragments of E in 30:25-30, then vs. 33-34 ; 81:2,4-17 (exc. vs. 10 and 12 interpolated by 

R.), 19-24,25b, 26,28-37, 41-45 QpjV in v. 45 = R) 51-54 (exc. the Interpolations of R d noted above by 

Dill.); 32:1. Kuen. 30:25 43 (for substance) ch. 31 (exc. v. 18[=P*] 1,3,23b[ = J], and the portions 
of 45-64 Indicated by Well.). Del., 80:25-43 = J, “ comprising fragments of E,” (v. 40b = R 81 :l-3 
= J), vs. 4-17,19-24 = E ; vs. 26-45 = E with parts of J; 47,60-53, (54 = J) 82:1. Kitt., E — 80:28,28; 
81:2,4-9,11,13-17 (10 and 12 = R), 19-21,22-44 (exc. 25 and 27) 45 (exc. 46,48-60 (exc. 48b,49)63; 

82:1. r 


62 Del., 82:2f = J (sicT). (It is not clear from the commentary, p. 401 seq., whether Del. 
assigns 82:2f and 8f to the same author or not, but so apparently.) E = 14b-22, 24-33. Well., 
Kuen., 82:2f,14b-22; 88:4*,5,8,11. Kitt., 32:2f,4,14b-22,24, 25a; 83:4b,6b,ll. 
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16. Jacob's land purchase at Shechem; fulfills his vow at Bethel; death of 
Deborah and Rachel. 

88:J9f ;* 35:1-4,6b-8,16-19a, 20 (y. 6a = P2, JV3 NV7 in v. 6 and Kin 

Drf? no in 19b, also vs. 21,22a = R).<* 

17. Joseph’s prophetic dreams and the envy of his brethren; Reuben seeks 
to save him from their conspiracy and restore him to his father; he persuades 
the brethren to cast Joseph into a pit; Midianites pass by, find Joseph, and kid¬ 
nap him; Reuben returning is in despair at not finding the child; the brethren 


report his death. 

87:5-18a (exc. 5b,8c, THK 1 ? IflK in vs. 9,10a [lxx.] = R; vs. 12-14*; 

p*DPr poyo 

pirn yocrn * 


in 


14 


R or J) 


23f*,24,28*,29f 


also 


J; 31 f part E, part J). 54 


to Egypt and sold to Potiphar, Pharaoh’s head sheriff 


entrusts him with the care of the prison; the dreams of Pharaoh 



cere 


interpreted. 


89:4 in part, 6,21 in part; 40:2,3a,4,5a,6-15a,16-23 (89:1 -1£}*£31£) 


□♦podh = R )- 55 

19. Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dream, and is made ruler of Egypt. 

Ch. 41 (exc. a few traces of J. in vs. 14,18-22(?),34,and one part of the follow¬ 
ing doublets: 30b = 31; 35b = 35a; 41,43b,44 = 40; 49 = 48; 55,56a = 54b.^ 

20. The sons of Jacob go to Egypt to buy food; Joseph meets them roughly 
and imprisons Simeon on pretence of their being spies; he demands that Benja¬ 
min be brought down; Reuben pledges himself for Benjamin’s safety. 

Ch. 42 (exc. 2a,4b,6, parts of 7, in 10,27,28a*, and 38 [= J] 28b belongs 
after v. 35). 57 


M Well., 88:18*,30 (v. 19* = J) 35:1-8 (v. 2*) 16-20 (exc. 19b,21,22a [= R(?)]). Kuen., 88:18-30* (v. 18 
= P* in part); 86:1-8(exc. v. 5 = R) 16 20* (21,22a = R Lor J(?)]).Del., 88:20 (v. 18f = P*); 84:13,27-29; 
86:1-8 (but see p. 419 seq.; vs. 16-30 = J; 2lf(?)). Kitt. 38:19f in part; 35:1,3,7 (vs. 3 and 4 = E or 
R from P*) 16-20. 

m Well. 87:2b 11 (VDR.in v. 2, and 10aa = R), 12-11, principally J; vs. 13b, 14a = E, 

then vs. 18,22, 23 in part, 24 in part, 28-30,36 and parte of 32,34,36. Kuen. 37:3-24*, 26aa (exc. vs, 
18,21* and fragments in 13f and 23 L= J]; v. 2 from Rim on and vs. 4b,8c,9ab, DDtSO in vs. 12,14b 
and J3UO in v. 21 = R); 28abd,29 31,32 (exc. the first clause), 33ab,34,35a,36. Del. 87:6 11 (exc. 

6b,8c and rrW 1 ? 1DR in v. 9 [= R]), 19 25aa (v. 23 = J and E), v. 28abd,29f,31-35 (E and J), 


36. Kitt. 87:2a and o (from *pr to JRX3 and from RT1 on), 4b-10,llb,13b (from roS on), 19f 
(exo. nnsn mio iroWll), 22,23aba,24,25aa,28ahb,29-31, parts of 32 and 33, v. 34, the last three 


words of 35, v. 36. 

a* Well. 89:6-19 (for the most part) and traces in 2,4f,9,23; 40:1 a,2,3a,4,5a,6-23 (R In 89:1 as 
above). Kuen. cbs. 40-42* = E (nothing of E in ch. 89). Del. traces of E in 89:6, etc.; 40:2-23 (exc. 
3b,last two clauses of 5 and 15b = R and v. 10 in part = J). Kitt. traces in 89:4 (1DR JVH5H) and 
v. 5f; 40 :laa,2,3a,4-22 (exc. interpolations by R«* from J in 5 and 16). 

s® Well. ch. 41 (exc. traces of J in v. 30f,33-38, v. 48f, v. 64-67). Kuen. (see note preceding). 
Del. ch. 41 (exc. traces of J In vs. 35.41,49(?)). Kitt. 41:1-16,26-36 (exc. small interpolations from 
J in vs. 7,31,34f), 37-40.42,43a,45f(?),47f,61f,53-57 in part. N. B.-V. 46 is assigned by all the critics 
to P* (see N. 12) and Dillmann adds doubtfully to this v. 47(?),36(?),60 in part. 

57 Well. cb. 42 (exc. 4b, 6 In part, 27f and 38 [= J]). 8o Kuen. (see notes preceding). Del, ch. 
42 (exc. touches from J. specifically 27,28a and v. 38). Kitt. 42:l,2b-4a,6,6c,7aa,7b-28,29-37. 
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21. Joseph reveals himself; his brethren return to fetch Jacob. 

48:14*,23c; 45:1-27 (exc. la,2,4b,5a, 10 in part, 13f = J; vs. 19-21*). 58 

22. Jacob migrates to Egypt. 

46:1 in part, 3f, 5 in part (la,6b = J or R); 47:12, parts of 13-26* (13-26 = J 
on a basis of E, removed by R from after 41:56 and worked over). 59 

23. Jacob blesses Joseph and dies; death of Joseph. 

48:l,2a,9a,10b,llf,15f, 20 in part, 21f; 50:l-3(?),15-26 (exc. y. 18 and parts of 
21,24 [= J]) (in ch. 48 E is expanded by R through the addition of 2b,9b,10a,13f, 
17-19,20b from J).®° 




1. Oppression in Egypt; birth and youth of Moses. 

1:6,8-12,15-2:14 (exc. traces of J in 1:10,12,20; 2:14; also 1:21 and parts of 
2:6f = J).«i 

2. Moses called at Horeb and commissioned to deliver Israel; revelation of 
the name Yahweh. 


8: l-3*,4b-6,9-16*18-22*® 

3. Moses returns to Egypt with the rod of God; the demand made of Pharaoh. 
4:17,18,20b,21,28b,31aa; 5:3f,6-8,10,lla, 12-19,20f in part (4:22f = J, removed 


by R from before 10:28; 6:1 


R). 


63 


4. The five plagues of Egypt: blood, lice, hail, locusts and darkness. 

7:15 in part, 16 in part, 17b,20 in part, 18 in part, 21a,24; 8:16a,21-24a; 9:22: 
23a,24a,31 f,35; 10:8-13a,14a,16 in part, 20,21-27.; (in 7:16 BT0*? “13173 "ICW 


B). 




6* Well. 48:14,23o; 45:1-27 (exc. a trace In v. la, 'J7R DrHDD in v. 4f, v. 10, and 13f [=J]). 
Kuen. agrees with Well, and Dill. Del. 48:14,23b and parts of cb. 45, especially 17-23,7(7), (see p. 
636). Kitt. 48:14,23c, traces of E in 44:12 (2(?),23(?).26(?)), then 45 :lb,3,4ab,6ab,6b-9,llf,16-27. 

» Well. 46:1b,2-6* (la, in v. 2, parts of 3f [e. g. TV] = J); 47:12(?),13-28(V) (perhaps 

derived from an account in J, parallel to ch. 41). Kuen. 46:lb-5* (la = R); 47:12-2 6(1) (reasons 
for assigning 47:12-29 to E are not conclusive). Del. 46:1-5; 47:12-26<?) (J and E inseparable). 
Kitt. 46:lb-5; (exc. SlOBf' v. 2); 47:12,13-28(?) (J and E inseparable). 

«o Well. 48 entire (exc. 3-7 = P a ); 50:1-3(7),15-26. Bud. (ii.) E in oh. 48 = vs. 10-12,15f,20ab(?) 
21 f. Kuen. E = v. 1,2,8-12,15,16,20-22 (vs. 13,14,17-19 = E*; in v. 22 read 'DBfpa rS kS(?) 

[xiv., p. 272]); 50:15-26. Del. 48:10-12,15f,20-22 (the rest, exc. vs. 3-7, = J; Kuenen’s conjecture 
for v. 22 “ very tempting’*); 50:15-26 (traces of J, and on the other hand traces of B in vs. 1-10). 
Kitt. 48:l,2a,8,9a,10b,llf,20,21f (8,11,21, in common with J); 50:1-3 (in common with J), 15-26 (exc. 
parts of J in v. 18,21f,24.) 

«i Well. l:llf, 15-21 (exc. 20b,22 = J): 2:1-10 (exc. 6abba,10b = J(?)), 15a(7). JQ1. (i.) 1:8-12,15-22 
(exc. v. 20 = R); 2:1-22 (exc. 18,22 = R). Kuen. 1 *.8-12,15-22 = E in general. For the rest the pre¬ 
ceding authorities are cited. Kitt. 1:6,8-12,15-20a,21; 2 :l-6a,7-10,15. 

Well. 8; traces in 1-9 (e. g. v. 4 after the first clause and vs. 6 and 9),10-15,21f. Kuen. 8:1-15 
(exc. v. 4a,7f,9a or b = J), 19f,21f (apparently, but see J in toco, and Kuen., i., pp. 254-259 and 149). 
Jill. 8:1-6* (mrr VS. 2 and 4 = R<*), 9-14 (exc. nnpl in v. 9 [= J] which belongs before v. 16) and 
traces in 21f (v. 15, and 20-22 for the most part, = R‘»). Kitt. 8:1-3 (for the most part), 4b-6,9-16a, 
and from v. 18, at least the first words after the a&hnach. 

m Well.. 4:19,21-23*,20, last clause, (traces of E, perhaps in 6:4,6,8). Jfil. 4:17,18490b; 5:1,2,5-21 
(4:21-23 and 6:1 = R<»). Kuen., 4:17f, 20b = E, 21-23 = R*. (see I, pp. 150 and 268). Kitt., 4:17f, 
20b-23; 5:1 a&5-6: 1. N. B.— In 5:11a and 20 read 'jp? instead of pPIK . So all the critics. 

Well, 7:15d,17ba,20 (from....DVl on) 21a,24; 8:22 (+ the wordsTWl •...BM from v. 24, 
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5. The destruction of the first-born of Egypt and the exodus. 

11:1-3; 12:31-33,37b,38; 18:17-19 (21£*(?)).«5 

6. The passage through the Red Sea; Miriam’s song. 

14:6-7 in part(?), 16 in part, 16 in part, 19a, 20 in part, 24 in part, 26a; 15:20f, 
1-19.W 

7. Marah; water from the rock at Horeb, battle with Amalek; Jethro’s 
visit. 

15:22-26 (27 = P®); 17:3-6,8-16; 18:1-27 (exc. 2b [= R) and traces of J in 1, 
(6),9,10; the story last named is probably misplaced). 67 

8. The ten words [and the covenant] at Horeb. 

19:2b,3-8* 10-16,16 in part, 17-19*; 20:1-20* (vs. 9-11 = P2); then 21-26 
and chs. 21-28, viz., the book of the covenant, an ancient code incorporated by E. 
R removed it from after 24:14, its original position. The following glosses and 
interpolations by R should be eliminated: 22:20-23,24b,30; 23:13,16,23-25,31b33); 
24:3,4 (from on), 5f,8a, 11,12 (in part), ISf. 66 


before R ^33) 23a,31f,35; 10:I2,13a (to D'^VD) 14a, (to 'D) 15ab (from S:H) 20,21-23,27. Jttl., 7:17 
(from — HDD on) and v. 18(!5dand mrr....nRT3 in v. 17 = Rd) 20 (from DTI on) 21a^4,2&a; 8: 
21b-23;*9:22,23a,24aa, 01371...-tfRl) 28a2>,35ab; 10:7-13a(to DOXD), 14a (to 'D), 16a (from S3'! ♦ 
exc. T1371 • . .1t?R = R d ) 20,21 29 (9:35o = R). Kuen. (I., p. 151) refers to the agreement between 
Dill, and Jttl., and rests upon It; (8:18b = R d (?) 9:14b, 10,29b; 10:1b,2 = Rd but see J in loco). Kitt., 
7:17f,20abb,21a,24(?); 9:22,23a,24-26 (referring to Well.) 31f,35a; 10:12,13aa,14ao,21-27,28f; 11:8. 

•» Well. 11:1-3; 12:31-39 (exc. 37a “ P*), 42; 18:17-19. Jttl. 11:1-3; 12:33,05-38 (v. 37 = P* in 


part); 18:17-19 (exc. 17aa = Rd). 
then 18:17-19,21,22. Kitt. 11:8 (a 
(exc. the trace of P a ). 38: 18:17-1 


agrees with Dill, and Jttl. as to 11:1-3; 12:31-33,37b 


(already cited); 12:30aa and perhaps parts of 32 and 3£ 
19. 

fin), 7,8a lS'ni....D!D *73 in v. 9, and the beginning 


’Sit pyXJI no in v. IS, v. 16-18, V. 19a, and perhaps the last clause of v. 20, v. 21 (first and last 

clauses), 22f,26,27aa,28f; (16:1-21 incorporated by Rd). Jttl. 14:7,lObb (from IppX'l), 16 in part, 19a, 

21aab,22,26(?),27aa (to DTI), 28a; (15:2-18 = Rd, but see J in loco.). Kuen. similarly, but making 
14:19f = E. Kitt. 14:7,9a0,16,19a,22a; 16:20f,i-18 and 19 (or the song may have been given by J). 

67 Well, perhaps 16:22-25,27 (v. 36 = Rd); then 17:lb-7 (v. la and traces in vs. £-7 are drawn 
from another source), 8—10(?) (15f(??)): 18:1-27 (exc. 2b = R; vs. 1-10 are expanded from another 


source). 


22-25a,27 = J (25b,26 


nDDi oyn 'jsS 


■]T3 np : V. 6 (nan P Brjn) D;»n Tint?! D'D UDD TX3 /V3711 and v. 7; then immediately 

18:l-10*,ll-27. Kuen. 15:22~20(v. 36* by R d ); 17:lb-7(exc.“ foreign elements incorporated”) 8-16*; 
18:1-27 (exc. 2b = Rd and a recasting by him of the verses following). Kitt. 15:22 25 (v. 26 = Rd); 
17:3-6 (exc. parts of 5f [= J): in v. 6 read 1713 for 31T13 ; the latter a gloss according to Jttl), 
8-16; 18:la.2a (2b = Rd), 3 7,8 10* (traces of J), 11-27 (ch. 18 is misplaced). 

«* Well. 19:2b,10-19* in part; 20:1-19* (19:3-8 and 20:6, also '3 ItfR 111 in v. 10, and /V3D 
D03J7 in 2 = Rd; v. 11 =R); 24:13.14, ITITvSr TltPD SjH in v. 15, and v. 18 from *17171-S;n on 
(v. 18aa = P a ; 24:1,2,9-11 = E*. The book of the covenant incorporated by J with interpolations 
and glosses as follows: 20:23; 22:20 23, last clause of v. 24 and v. 30; 28:9b,22b-26a,31b-33 = Rd; 
v. 13 = R; 23:17 19 is borrowed from ch. 34; 28:4,5 and 8b were early interpolations). Jttl. 19: 
2b,3a, 10,14,16bf, 19; 20:18*,19,20*; 21 :l,2a,3a,7ft,8,12a,13-17a (19:3b [fr. R1p1],8,9b,13(?),13a(?),23f = Rd; 
20:2b,3b-«,7b,9,10,12b, 17b « expansions of the 10 words previous, and subsequent, to incorpora¬ 
tion in E; 20:11 — R). Then the book of the covenant: 20.24 (22f — Rd)- 28:33 (exc. 22:19-26, 

27b(?); 23:4f(?),14 19 [7b as in lxx]. Exc. further, 23 :8b, 9b, 10 12, and all of 20-33 but 20f and a 
few traces in 22ff, the exceptions principally — Rd). Then 24:3-8 (lf,9-ll — P 9 ); here Jttlicher’s 
treatise ends. Kuen. (xv.); 19:10-19* (3b-8, v. 13( ?) «* Rd); 20:18-21,1-17* (v. 11 « P* or R. The 
other expansions — Rd). The book of the covenant (20 :22a,24 26, chs. 21-23) belongs where Deu¬ 
teronomy now stands and was displaced by Rd who provided it with the introduction, v. 22bf, 
and the following interpolations: 21:16; 22:20 33,34-36 ; 28:1-3,6 8,9,10-12,23f,30-33,22b(?),25a(?) and 
perhaps others; 28:13 * R. Ch. 24:3-8 (exc. 17171 DTID in v. 4 [— Rd] belongs with the book of 
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9. The golden calf; departure from Horeb; the tent of meeting. 

31:18b; 32:15 in part, 16-19a«,25-29 ; 33;l-5 in part (in v. 5 the beginning, 

to ‘WIB*, then D3HJ? mVl) «*— 

ILL Numbers. 

1. The departure from Horeb, Taberah; the manna and the quails in 
Qibroth Taawah. 

10:33a; 11:1-3,7-9,10ba,30-35.™ 

2. Miriam and Aaron rebel; arrival in Kadesh and sending of the spies. 

12:1,2 in part, 3a,5 in part, 9-15 (mostly) (v. 16 = R); 13:17b in part, 18,20 

in part, 23f,29-31,32 in part; 14:lf in part, 23 in part, 24,25b, 39-41 in part, 44 in 

part (14:11-23 = R)Ji 

3. Rebellion of Datham and Abiram; the earth swallows them up. 

Traces in 16:1-4 (e. g. lb, and parts of 2,3f) in 12-15, (e. g. 14a6,15b = E, 
14aa,15a = J) and in 25-34 (28f,32a = E 30f,33a = JJ.w 

4. Death of Miriam; water from the rock in Kadesh; embassy to Edom. 
20:lb,3a,4f,7,8 (first two words and ba) 9*,10b*,11 (v.9 = R) 14-19,21. 73 

the covenant, 1. e. after Num. 82. After Ex. 20:17 followed 24:12-14* (In v. 14 read OJJH for 
□’’IpTH), 18b (vs. lf,9-U - E 3 (?)) they are “ prae-prophetie,” i. f p. 242). Kitt. 19:2b,3a,10,13-17.19; 

20:1-10,12-17 (exc. a number of interpolations by Rd, especially in 1-10), 18-26; chs. 21 and 22; 28: 
1 -7,20-22; 24:3^,12-14 (D^H), 18b. 

6 « Well., 31:18 In part; 82:1-0,15-21,36 (vs. 7-14,21-29,30-34 = Rd); 83:1-6....(exc. parts of v. 1, 
v. 2 and v. 3 to the athnach [= J]) 7-11. Kuen., 81:18 in part; 82:1-6,15-20 (21 24(?)) fragments of 
82:30-88:6; 88:7-11; 84:1,4,28b; (82:7-14,25-29 = E 3 ); (so apparently in I. 8 8, N. 13 and in XV.; but 
compare I. 613, N. 20, p. 245, and N. 25, p. 251, where the indication seems to be that the above- 

cited passages, exc. 38:7-11, are secondary [32:7-14,25-29 tertiary] 24:1,2,9-11_88:7-11 would 

form thus the “original” element). Kitt., 81:18b; 32 : 15 - 20 , 25 - 29 ; 88:1 3a (exc. interpolations 
of Rd)5-ll. 

N. B.—according toaU the critics R has omitted between 83:6,(5) and 7, E’s account of the 
construction and furnishing of the “Tent of Meeting” in favor of the much more detailed and 
elaborate story of P 3 ; the purpose of the “stripping off of the ornaments” in E is heid by aU 
to have been the same as their contribution inP 3 (Ex. 35:4ff). Ex. 18, is held by Dill, and Kitt. to 
have stood originally after 88:11; the other critics also consider it misplaced; no trace of E or 
J is discovered by any of the critics in the group of priestly laws following, which occupies the 
rest of Exodus, Lev. and Num. 1-10. 

to Well., 10:33a (D'D’ gloss(?)) 11:1-3 (perhaps E's, no sure indication of the source) vs. 

7-9,18-23 (10ba) belong to a source resembling E, combined here with J. (14-17,24b-29 = E 3 ). Kuen. 
10:33a; 11:1-3; 10:33b-36 (ll:14,16,17,24b-30 = E 3 , the Judaean edition of E, and vs. 18-24a [31-33, 
in part] = Rd). Kitt., 10:33-36; 11 :l-3,7-9,10ba (1KD “ "UYD 30-34. 

« Well., 12:la,2-15 = E 3 (lb and 10 = R); 18:17b 24 (exc. v. 21) 27-33 (exc. v. 32) 14:3,4,8,9,11-25, 
30-33,89-46 = JE; 18:19 = 18:20, v. 23 = v. 22; 14:11-24 = Rd; 14:2a,3,30-33,25,3^45 = a second 
source; the other cases of reduplication are due to Rd. Kuen., ch. 12 =» E 3 (12:1 = R(?)); 18: 
17b-2O,22-24,20b,27-31; 14:lb,2b,4,8,9 (11 25), 39-45 = E expanded and recast by Judaean editor of 
E, especially vb. 11-25. Kitt., 12:1-15; 18:20,23f,26bb,30f,32c,33,.... 14:39-45. 

73 Well., 16 traces in If and vs. 3-5,15a,23f,27a,32,33b,34 (exc. DT3K1 "|jY7 in vs. 24 and 27 

[ — R]) belong to the “second source” (X) (28,29,31a — J or X; v. 26 [exc. m>?n — X] 

- Rd; VS. 0f - R). Kuen., (L p. 154 and XII) 16:1 (from '*0 jm [lOp'l]) 12-14*,15b,25,26,27b-32a, 

33JJ4(?); no trace of J. Wellhausen’s X — P 3 , and his P 3 — P»; (vs. 13,14,28ff recast by Rd). Kitt., 
16:lb,2aa,l&-14,15b,25f,27b-31,34(?). 

nWell., 20:lb,3a.4f,7-13 (8*10*) — X14-21 = J. Kuen., a story of E’s at the basis of 20:1-13 
traceable in vs* 4,5,9 (at the end) 11 (at the end); with this P 3 was combined, but the whole 
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5. The brazen serpent; Israel in the border of Moab; conquest of the terri¬ 
tory of 8ihon. 

21:4-9 (exc. 1J7!7 VfO in v. 4 = R) 12-18a,21-24 (lxx.) (18b-20 and 25-32* 
= R, from another source [J(?)J; 33-35 has been imported by R d from Dt. 8:l-4). 74 

6. Balak and Balaam; the involuntary blessing of the prophet hired to curse. 

22:2-21 (exc. 3a,4,5a,7a,17f and perhaps /IN t!0!T1 * n v - 21 [= JJ) 

36-41; 28:1-26,271 in part(?); 24:25(?) (28:28[27]-30; 24:20-24 = R). 7 & 

7. The people sin at Baal-peor; Gad and Reuben receive their lot; the cities 
of Jair. 

25:1a,3,5; 82:2a,3,16f (20f in part(?)), 24,34-38 (39,41f(?)). 7 « 

IV. Deuteronomy. 

8. Directions for a sacrificial feast on Ebal; charge to Joshua; [the blessing 
of Moses]. 

27:6-7a (vs. 1-3,9f = D»,4,7b,8 = Rd, 11-26 = Rd and R); 81:14f (vs. 16- 
23; 82:1-44 = J) and ch. 33 (incorporated by E(V)). 77 

V. Joshua. 

In this book the problem of critical analysis is greatly complicated by the Introduction of a 
new element. P* has been extricated with comparative facility and unanimity. JE is still the 
main residuum, but according to all the critics, greatly expandod and worked over by Rd. Dill- 
mann supposes the author of Deuteronomy to have supplied to his code a historical appendix, 
which constitutes, therefore, an Independent source, taken up by It* and combined with P* and 

account has since been altered, obliterating the “ sin "of Moses and Aaron, (cf. 20:24; 27:14 
[Dt. 82:60]). Well, and Dill, concur, but Kuen. declines on this account a more detailed anal¬ 
ysis; 20:14-21 = B. Kitt., 20:3-6,7-11,13 (many touches of P's language) 14-21. 

m Well., 21:4b-9(?),12-20<?) (21-31 = J 32-35- Rd). Kuen., 21:4b-9 (4a - R) 12-20 (a passage 
from an older itirwrarium incorporated by E and embellished by him with poetical citations in 
like manner to his own narrative), 21-31 (vs. 32-36 — Rd). Kitt., 21:4abb,5-9,12f (Dt. 10:6f) 14-20, 
21-26 (so according to text I. p. 193: by a misprint the last item is missing from the note), 27-30 
(31-36 - R4). 

» Well., 22:2-21 (exc. 'D 'JpT. L- R] and 3a,4 in part, 5 in part, and v. 18 [- J]) 35-41 (exc. 37 

and 39 [—J]) and ch. 24 (exc. v. 1, and 20-24 [=Rd]); in ch. 28f E of Dill. = J of Well. Kuen., 
22:2-21 (exc. traces of R in v. 8f and 7) 35-41, ehs. 28 and 24 (exc. 24:20-24 - E a ; 22:21a,22~34 - J 
incorporated by E). Kitt., 22:2,3b,5-17 (exc. touches in v. 6 and 7) 19,21b,35b,36-38,40 ; 28:l-22,24f, 
(vs. 23 and 28ff — Rd). 

w Well., 26:1-5- JE (E or J), 82:1-15, traces in 16-19 (D'fiPOn in v. 17), and 20-27 - X; 34-42 
(exc. v. 40 - R) - JE (E, or J). Kuen., 25:1-5 — E (see XVIII); there are traces of E underly¬ 
ing the work of Rd in 82:1-6,16-32; E — further, vs. 33-42 (exc. v. 33 and the references to Man- 
asseh In 39-42 [- Rd]). Kitt., 25:3.5; 82, parts of v. Iff, v. 16f,24,34-38,39,41f; (“abit of information 
given here by E by way of anticipation. From it arose later in Pi?) and R, the idea that half 
ManasBeh had already in Moses' time possessed a lot east of Jordan ") 

77 Well., 81:14-23 and ch. 84 (exc. P* In la and 7a, [and J in 7b(?)]) — JE ( E.(?) worked over 
by Rd); Dt. 88 is an Independent fragment. Kuen., (xn. and i. p. 125f) E * 27:5-7a (vs. 1-4,7b, 8 — 
Rd, v. 9f — Di, 11-13,14-26 — P»); 81:14f,23 (and traces in vs. 1-8 worked over by Rd), (vs. 16-22 and 
82:1-44 - Rd or more properly — JE, distinguished by Kuen. from Rd, among other reasons 
because the song and introduction, the latter written for the purpose of uniting the song to JE, 
from their matter and language must have preceded the amalgamation of JE and D; vs. 24-30 — 
Rd; ch. 88 stands out of all connection and was perhaps taken up by Rd) ; 84:1-12 (exc. P* in la, 
8,9 and Rd whose redaction extends throughout, as in the case of 81 :l-8, 14-23). Kitt., Dt. 81:14- 
23(?); 82:44; 88:1-29 (2-29 an older source incorporated by E; ch. 32:1-33 is not E’s Song of Moses, 
but a more recent production substituted for it by Rd); 84:10. 
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JE. The four documents, three of them already united by R, were amalgamated and worked 
over by him. Kuen., Well., Bud., Kitt. attribute theso Deuteronomic additions to D* or Rd, 
the writer who incorporated Deuteronomy with JE and provided it with a historical introduc¬ 
tion and appendix. The result is, in the opinion of all, such an obliteration of the character¬ 
istics of J and E by R d , or so thorough an incorporation of them into D*, that they are only 
traceable with difficulty and in a few passages. 

Dlllmann assigns the following passsage to JE in Josh. 1-12: Chs. 2-8:26 (27-30,31b(?)); cb. 9 
for the most part (9:8-9a41-15a,16^28f); 10:1-11,16-27; 11:1,5-9. From this must be subtracted a 
verse or two for P* (see P* below) and some minor oontrlb utions of D and Rd. 

Kuenen offers an analysis of the same chapters, with P* and D* completely removed, as fol¬ 
lows: JE - 2:1-9,12-24; 3:2,4-6,8-17; 4:12,13(7), 15-18#); 6:1,2 (recast by D*), 3,8,9,13-27; 7:26; 8:2a, 
3-28,28#K?); 9 :l-16a,16^23^6; 10:1-7,9-24^6^7(7)^8-39; 11:l-9,21-23a. 

To this was added by D* or Rd oh. 1 almost entire (merely a basis of JE); 2:10f; 8:3,7; 4:14, 
21-24; 6:2(exc. 3117 and - R),4-7; 8:l,2b,27,29(7)b,30-36; 9:24f,27b; 10:8^6^87(7),40-42; 11:10-20, 
23b; ch. 12 largely. P* has only a verse or two in ch. 4f. 

The portions assigned to D by Dill, in Josh. 1-12 are as follows: In general chs. l-8f; 6:1; 
8:82,34f; 10:12-14^8-43; 11:10-28. From P* come only 8:4 in part(?); 4:13 in part, 16-17,19; 6:10-12; 
7 :l,18b,26 in part; 9:15b, 17-21,27 in part. 

In chs. 18-24 P* predominates. Dill, assigns to it 18:16-19,20-27a^8,29b y 32; 14:1-6; 16:1-12,20- 
44,48-62; 16:4 in part, 6-9; 17:la,8f,7 in part, 9 in part, 10 in part; 18:l,lla,12-28; oh. 19 for the 
most part; 20:2f,6 in part, 7-9; 21:1-40; 22:9f,13-15,19-21,30f,32a. This portion removed, the 
parts assignable to D according to Dill, are 18:1,7; 18:10b; 21:41-22:6 and cb. 28. This element 
also being removed there remains for JE 14:6-15 in part; 16:13-19; 16:1-8,10; 17:1-18 in part; 18: 
2-10,lib; traces in oh. 19 (specifically 19:49f); much of oh. 22 and cb. 24 for the most part. 

Of elements recognizable as derived from J or E Kuenen finds In the seoond part of Joshua 
but two passages, 17:14-18 — J and ch. 24* — B. Beside these 18:2-6,8-10 and 18:1-7; 16:13-19 may 
be reckoned to JE in the broader sense. 


4(7),5 (or 22:1-6); ch. 28; 24:1b,13^ 


D* or Rd added 18:8-12,14; 14:6-15; 18:7; 21:41-48; 22:3, 
and parts of 2,4,7,16,17b J84. 


Well, has traced a primary and a secondary element in the historical chapters of Josh. 1-12, 
but does not connect them with J or E exoept in a few verses of cb. 9 [= J]. The Deuteronomic 
elements of Joshua are, according to him, as follows: Ch. 1; 2:9-11; 8:2-4,6-8,9,16f in part; 4:6,7(7), 
12-14,29-24; 6:1,4-7; 6:lf,27 (ch. 7 - JE [Rd]); 8:1,29 in part, 30-36 ; 9:lfJ84f; 10:1 in part, 8#7,28-43; 
11:2f,10-15,16-20 (21-23 still later); ch. 12; 18:1-14 (exc. perhaps only vs. 1 and 7; vs. 16-33 — P*); 
14:6-15; 18:7; 21:41-43; 22:1-6; cb. 28; 24:1 in part, 13,31. These removed, we have still to elim¬ 
inate JE’s own handiwork (of which cb. 7 and 10:16-26 are examples) from the “ prophetic*' nu¬ 
cleus, to reach the sources themselves. The analysis of Joshua, therefore, after the removal of Pt, 

resolves itself into a search for stray fragments of J and E in the mass —rr— 

XV* 

In this search Budde, hi., is Invaluable, though his investigation is confined to passages 
which can be connected with Judg. 1 L— J] and hence can only be cited in a few Instances. On 
the evidence of oh. 24 [— E] Bud. (Kuen.(?)) reaches the conclusion that E’s story of the con¬ 
quest must have been quite different from that of either of the sources discovered by Well, in 
chs. 1-12, but finds evidence in Judg. 1 for Identifying the primary element with Ji and the seo- 
ondary with J*. 

In the notes on Joshua this characteristic of the investigation must be borne in mind and 
reference made to the lists already given for passages outside of the sources themselves. 

1. Crossing the Jordan; the people circumcised by Joshua at Gilgal; the 
“ rolling away ” of the reproach of Egypt. 

3:12; 4:1a,4f,7b,9; 5:2f (exc. and jTJK* in v. 2 [= Rd]), 8f (vs. 4-7 

Rd, cf. LXX.). 


78 


2. The capture of Jericho. 

(5:13-15 = E or J) 3:1 (E or J), 4 in part*, 6f,7b,8f*,13*, 15*, 16a (17-19 


Eor 


i« Well., ch. 1 - D* ; ch. 2 — JE (Rd on a basis of J or E); “ secondary element" in ch. 8 - vs. 12, 
15a,16a; 4:4-7,9-lla,16-18; 6:2f (exc. 31ff and m 8f (4:llb-14,20-24; 6:4-7 = Rd; 4:19 = Pi); Kuen. 
distinguishes the same verses as the " secondary element.*' Bud. considers this secondary ele¬ 
ment Js, not E. Kitt., 8:laoc,9,12; 4:5,7b; 8:16a (misplaced by Rd; read iSsDJ DrpSjpl); 6:9 
(4:2,4; 6:4-7 = R d ; 8:2-4,6-8 and 4:10-6:1 for the most part = D*; 4:9,15-17,19 = P*). 

5 * 
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J), 20b (21-26 = E or J) (touches in 3f,ll,14f = R; vs. 2,17b, 18 and 27 and the 
continued blowing of trumpets, 4,8f ,13 = BA).™ 

3. The capture of Ai and covenant with the Gibeonites. 

8:10-12,14 in part, 16 in part, 17 in part, 18,20b,26,30,31b; 9:3-27 (exc. 6b,7,9 
in part, 10,14f,16 in part, 17-21,241,27). (Ch. 7 for the most part = J. 8:lf,7b,8a, 
22b,27-29 and traces in 3,11,15,21,24; also 9:lf,9 in part, 10,24f,27 in part = BA; 
8:13 and Y? in v. 19 = R). 8 ® 

4. The battle of Gibeon. 

10:1-11,16-27 (vs. 12-14,16,28-43 = D; vs. 8 and 26 and 1,2,6,7,19,24,261 in 
part = R d ). 81 

5. Settlement in the land, and inheritances of the tribes; Caleb receives 
Hebron; the house of Joseph obtain a double portion; they invade Gilead. 

14:6-15*; 16:13(?); I6:l-3(?); one of the two stories in 17:14-18 (14f = 16:14 
in part 17f); 19:49f ; 22:8* 83 

6. Conclusion of E’s history; Joshua’s charge to the people at Shechem; the 
history briefly reviewed and Israel pledged to the service of Yahweh; Joshua’s 
death and burial. 

Ch. 24 (exc. If in part, 6-8 in part, 17-19 in part, lOf in part, 13 in part, 26a, 
31 = R and Rd). 83 

n Well., 6:18-15, “like JE;" 6:8-6 in part, 6-9* (8ao,9 in part = R), 12,13*, D'DJJD in v. 15 
(16b = gloss), 16a and 20 (from ’ITI on) = No. 2 (E) (6:1,2,22,23,25,27 = Rd). Kuen., the story 

characterized by priests and ark, perhaps E’s, but see 1., p. 158f, and above, p. 233, also note on J 
in loco. Kitt., 6:13-16 = E; 6:4aab,5aba,0,7-9,12f ,16a,30ba (13ab and the last three words of the 
verse = R). 

•o Well., ch. 7 = Rd; ch. 8 (exc. 3a,12f,14b,18,20, last clause, 26 [= No. 1]; v. 1,29 in part [=Rd]; 
and vs. 33-36 [= D*]) belongs to the “ secondary element;" No. 2 Includes in oh. 9 vs. 3,8-ll,15a*, 
16,22f*,26,27*. An affinity is pointed out between No. 1 in this story and E, but the two are not 
identified; much less is No. 1 identified with J, though the identity is not formally denied (vs. 
16c, 17-21 = P*; vs. 1^24f = D«). Kuen. finds the same “fundamental lines" in ch. 8 as Well., but 
thinks they may very well have been J*s; for oh. 9 see J, note in loco. Bud., m., similarly to 
Well. exc. 8:18a [-D*]. Kitt., 8:13-12a (12b = gloss; v. 13 = Rd), 14abd,16b,17a....24ab,18,26, possi¬ 
bly more; then traces of E underlying v. 30,3lb (the sacrificial feast on Ebal; the "prophetic" 
element in oh. 9 = J). 

Well., 10:1-16 = JE (exc. v. 8 and traces in v. 1 [= R d ]), 16-27 secondary,28-43 tertiary; 11 :l-9 
= JE; 10-28 and oh. 12 = D*. Kuen. (see p. 233). Kitt., 10:1-15 = E (exc. v. 12a from HliT 1 ? . 13b 
from "TDJTI and 14 = D«); vs. 16-27 = Rd on a basis of J: 28-43 = Rd. Bud. assigns the nucleus 
of ch. 10 to J. 

n Well., in the latter part of Joshua, ch. 24 and 22:8 excepted, no further attempt is made 
to separate the threads of JE, the “prophetic" element = 11 :l-9 (exc. v. 2f — Rd); 15:4c,12b,13-19; 
16:l-3,9f; 17:5,8f,10b.ll-18; 18:2-10 (v. 7*); 19:15,24b,25a,28,30,35-38,49f; 21:43-45; 22:8 — J or B 
(vs. 1-6 — D*; v. 7a — gloss, 7b — Rd); chap. 28 — D*. Kuen. finds in chs. 18-28 only 17:14-18 and 
18:2-6,8-10 remaining of the “ prophetic" acoount of the partition of the land. The former pas¬ 
sage of these, however, stands upon the same footing as the more antique fragments in chs. 
1-12, and may therefore be assigned to J; 18:2-6,8-10 on the other hand was written by JE him¬ 
self, v. 7 — Rd; to this nucleus was added before the time of P», hence by Rd, 18:lb-6,8-12,14,33; 
14:6-16; 18:7; 21:41-43; 22:4,5; 28 entire; 24:1,9,13,31. Kitt., 11:1-9- Rd working over a section 
of J or E. From v. 10 to the end of ch. 12 — D*. E reappears only with 15:13-19 with any 
degree of probability. Then 16:1-3; 17:14 (read tpy rr3), 15 (exc. D'Kinm 'HDri - gloss, 

see LXX. Insert after [fflmjrn , ly 1 ?!): 18:2-8,8-10. 

•*So all the critics, with slight divergence as to the portions due to R. Well. (exc. Rlp'l — 

borrowed from 28:2 in v. 1; the list of tribes in v. 11 = R d ; njHyn.... nStfRI ana DHIR 

in v. 12 and read BnjRI and mtfy D'DBP, of. nxx.; v. 13 = Rd; nRl D'Djrn 1 ?^ in v. 18, and vs. 
19b,26a,31). Kuen. (exc. 1,9,13,31 = Rd). Kitt., “stark ttberarbeitet." 
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O. THB JUDJEAN(?) NARRATIVE J. 

L Genesis. 

1. The beginning of the world; paradise; the woman’s transgression and the 
curse. 

2:4b-8:24 (exc. D^iYW after fTlJT passim; 8:20 and perhaps 2:10-15 = B)M 

2. Adam’s descendants [Cain and Abel(?)]; a seven-linked genealogy, the last 

link branching into three; the song of Lamech; [a fragmentary ten-linked gene¬ 
alogy ending with Noah and his three sonsf?)]. 85 v 

4:1-16 (misplaced(?); v. 1 = R), 17-24,25f; 5:29 (J follows in 17-24 an 
older source, possibly E). 8 ® 

3. The sons of God and the daughters of men; corruption of the earth. 

6:1-8 (exc. p-nfTK DJI v. 4, CD*DtWT • • • DTND and *n*rO in v. 7 = R); 

J rests in 6:1-4, as also in 4:17-24, upon an older source, possibly E. 87 


m Well., id. (exc. D'hSk and S:20 = R). Bud., id. (exc. 2:9bo,10-15; 9:22,24 and D'hSk passim 
= J«, and 2:20 = R; add, after 8:21, 6:8 displaced by R d ). Ruen. (imi.), id. (exc. D'H/K and 8: 
20 = R; J rests upon an older tradition of foreign origin, which accounts for the unevennesses 

19b,28a, observed by Bud.) Del., id. (8:20 misplaced; D'hSk = R). 

« Well., Bud., Kuen. and Kltt. (p. 184) oome to practically the same conclusion with regard to 
J in Gen. 1-11. All agree that the original writer, Ji, had no flood story. His narrative con¬ 
sisted of a) the paradise story; 2:4b-8:24; b) a seven-linked genealogy dividing with Lameoh, the 
seventh, into three branches, Jabal, Jubal and Tubal; these are ancestors of the present race, 
divided according to the mode of life, and corresponding to Shem, Ham and Japheth in the other 
story; 4:l,2bb,16b-24; c) the story of the origin of the Nephillm (seeNum. 18:83); 8:1-4 (Well.(?), 
Bud., exc. vs. 8 misplaced, and + 10:9; Ruen. -f 10:9(?)); d) (Bud. e)) the story of Noah, the hus¬ 
bandman, whose discovery of the vine relieves the ** curse of the groundhis experience of the 
effects of wine, and his prophetic song foreshadowing the relations of the three peoples of Syria, 
Shem, Japheth and Canaan; (5:29) 9:20-27 (exc. '3K Dn in v. 22 = R); then e) (Bud. d)) the disper¬ 
sion from Babel; 11:1-9; and f) a second seven-linked, tripartite genealogy, beginning with Shem 
and ending with Terah, father of Abram, Nahor and Haran (the genealogy underlying 10:21 

(ezo. = R), 25, and 11:10-26); then g) 11:28-80*; 12: Iff. This original “Urgeschlchte” was 

interpolated by J* (Bud. makes J* the author of an independent M Urgeschlchte,” the beginning of 
which underlies ch. 1 and is traceable in 2:9ba,10-15; 8:23,24, and which was united by J», author 
of 4:2-16a, to Ji); J* adopted the Mesopotamian story of Hasisadra and the flood (see Geo. Smith’s 
Chald. Acc. of Genesis), borrowed the name Noah (5:29) from Ji, and. Inserting Seth and Bnosh 
after Adam in Ji's genealogy of Lamech, made, with slight alteration of the other names (of. 4: 
17-24 with ch. 5), a new genealogy corresponding in number (10) with that of Hasisadra, and con¬ 
nected It by means of 4:25f with J». The line thus ran from Adam through Seth to Noah; for 
4:2aba.3-16a had already been added to Ji before J* : s work began, and the line of Cain might be 
regarded as set aside. At the end of the flood-story J 1 added in the plaoe of Ji’s story of the dis¬ 
persion, 9:18 (exc. last clause), 19; 10:8-19*,21*,25-30, a table of the (70(?» nations of the world, 
deriving them by genealogies from Shem, Ham (Egyptian Rem, substituted for “ Canaan ” in Ji 
to transform the originally Semitic tribe-fathers into world-ancestors) and Japheth. Finally, 
adopting Ji's genealogy of Abram, he allowed the original story to flow on uninterrupted. The 
interpolation, however, so far exceeds the original in extent that in ohs. 4-11 the primitive por¬ 
tions are mere fragments on the stream. With this necessary explanation the following analyt¬ 
ical notes will be better understood. 

’•Del., 4:1-26; 5:29 (the incompatibilities of 4:1-16 and 17-24 are due to the use of a special 
source—oral(?)—in 4:17-24; 6:1-4, [i., pp. 182, note, and 148]). Well., Bud., Ruen., 4:1 (exc. nin), 
2 bh, 10b-24 (5:29) = Ji; 4:2abo^-16a,25f; 6:29 = J*. (Bud., 4:2abo,8-16a, and parts of 4:25 = Js. In 

4:17b read *]lin IDBO Y;?n DP Kip'!. In v. 22 read 'ITl Spiim# mV RimDI JlSvi 

(-)Vi3i npm enri(-). 

•• • ~ •• 

* i • 

si Del., id. (J on the basis of an older source). Well., 6:1-4 (exc. Dll) = Ji(?); vs. 5-8 = Ji. 
Ruen.,6:1-4*; 10:9(?) = Ji; vs.5-8* = J*. Bud.,8:lf,4*; 10:9— Ji; 6:5-8*—J*. (Inv.8translate,“And 
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4. The deluge of forty days; rescue of Noah and his family in the ark; sacri¬ 
fice of Noah and promise of Yahweh. 

7:lf,8 in part, 4f,7*, 10,12,16b,17,22*28*; 8:2b,3a,6-12,13b,20-22 (R = 7:3a,7 
in part, 8f, 22f in part). 88 

5. The peopling of the earth from the sons of Noah; [Noah's vine culture 
and prophetic soug concerning Shem, Japheth and Canaan]. 

9:20-27,18f; 10:8,10-12,13-19,21,25-30 (9:20-27 is from a special source. 10: 
9,24 and perhaps 14 in part and HOHMI in v. 19 = R). 89 

6. The tower of Babel and the dispersion; Abram and his kindred. 

11:1-9,28b-30 (exc. DHKO DK3 = R )- w 

7. Abram called from his home; his journey with Lot, halting at Shechem 
and Bethel; separation from Lot and settlement at Mamre. 

12:l-4a,6-9; 13:2,5,7-lla,12, exc. last clause, 13-18 (18:3f and D*71 m 
v. 1 = R).w 

8. Yahweh’s covenant with Abram. 

Traces in ch. 15 worked over by R; specifically, v. 4,9-18* (exc. 12-16 = R); 

R = v. 7f; Rd(?) = ys. (16) 19-21.®2 

9. The birth of Ishmael. 

16:2,4-14; 25:18b.® 8 

10. Visit of three heavenly ones to Abram at Mamre; promise of Isaac; 
punishment of Sodom and Gomorrah; origin of Moab and Ammon. 

18:1-19:38 (exc. 19:29 = P2).®4 

Yahweh said. My spirit [breath] shall not prevail in man forever. In their going astray he is 
flesh; therefore shall his days be an hundred and twenty years.'* Insert after S :21. In v. 4 read 

:uvonajnnonnonn o'D’a pto D’Sejn vn [pi] on 1 ?wi-'jano’ hpio n'm 
....mi rrn kid io:io, nmj iron].) 

« Well., Bud., Kuen., id. = J* (exo. Well. 7:6 = R, but 3a,22f = J; Bud., Kuen., 7:17a = R). 
Del. id. 

••Well., Bud., Kuen., 9:20-27 (exc. '3R Dfl in v.22 = R) = Jt; 18a,19; 10:10-12,13-16,18b,19,21 
(exo. ’J3 Sd = R); 2IHK> = J*; »:18b; 10:24 = R; 10:16f,18b = R*. Bud., Kuen.(?) t 10:9 = also J*. 
an 9:26 read m HUT }D3 and in v. 27 nS'S HITT jim?) Bud.). Del., 9:20-27,18f; 10:8,10-12,13- 
19,21,25-30 = J; 10:24,9(?) = R. Kitt., id. (in ch. 10, with which his analysis begins). 

"Well., 11:1-9,29. Bud., 11:1-9^8-80(exc. *3 11K3 = J*). Kuen., 11:1-9428-80(exo. '3 1110 
-R). Del., Kitt., 11:1-9,28-80. 

•i Well, and Kuen., 12:l-4a,6-8 (10-20 = J*; 12:9; 18:1,3,4 = Rj); 18:2,5,7-1 la, 12 exo. last clause, 
13,18(14-17 = R d ). Bud., 12:10-20 = Ji. Del., 12:l-4a,6-8; 18:2,5,7-1 la,12 exc. last clause, 13-18; 12: 
10-20 (v. 9 = R); 18:1 (exc. 1DJ? oSl = R), 8b (8a = P*), 4 = J; also ch. 14 = J, though taken from 
an ancient source. Kitt., 12:l-4a,6-8 (exc. perhaps 6b = R, and, possibly, traces of E; v. 9 = R or 
R); 18:2,5,711a, 12 exc. last clause, 18-18; 12:10-20; 18:1 (exc. 1DJ? oSl). 

•* Well., vs. 8-12,17f; R = vs. 7f,12-16: R<* = vs. 19-21. Kuen., two accounts, one of doubtful 
origin, the other J’s; the whole worked over by R, a) an account traceable in vs. 2-4* (5,6 = Rd), 
b) another story in v. l(?),7*,8-12,17f (18-16,19-21 = Rd and R(?)). Bud., l,2a,3b,4,6-11,17,18; R = 12- 
16,19-21. Del., ch. 16 = J, exc. vs. 2 and 16 = E; vs. 8-21 have been taken by J from E and worked 
over. Kitt., Ji = 16:l,3f,6 (vs. 1 and 6 oommon to E and J); J* = vs. 7-18 (exo. parts of E in vs. 9, 
12 [14 P(?)] and perhaps 18). 

w Well., 16:1,2,4-8,11-14; 26:18; (16:8-10 = Rd[JB]). Bud., 16:1 = P*. Kuen., Kitt., 16:2,4-8,11- 
14, and 26:18; (16:8-10 = R J [JE]). Del., 16:1,2,4-14 (26:18 = J belonging after 26:6). 

** Del., Kitt., id.; Well., Kuen., id. (exc. also 18:17-19,22b-38a = R d , and [Well.] the alteration, by 
Rd, of ; 18:2,16,22a; and ni7V in 19:1,10,12, etc., to plurals, with the corresponding changes 
elsewhere). Well, reads in 18:1 'D [SfcO « of. v. 4. 
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11. Birth of Isaac; [Abram’s sojourn with the Philistines(?)]; news of the 
descendants of Nahor; Abram sets his house in order; the steward sent to the 
Nahorites to bring a wife for Isaac. 

21:la,2a,7,32b-34; 22:20-24 ; 26:5,11b, 18a; ch. 24 (exc. v. 62 and mt? 
in y. 67a, and v. 67b = R)." 

12. Isaac in Gerar; [Abimelech takes Rebekah]; the wells of the Negeb; 
controversy with the Philistines and covenant at Beersheba; birth and youth of 
Esau and Jacob. 

26:1b, first three words of v. 2,3a,7-14,16f ,19-33; (the first three words of v. 1, 

v. 2 from on, v. 6 = E; 3b-5 = R6; 0f7*ON_in la, and vs. 15 

and 18 = harmonistic interpolations of R); 25:21-34 (exc. 26c = P 2 and traces of 
E in vs. 25 and 27).** 

13. The blessing of Isaac; Jacob supplants Esau. 

27:1-45 = JE and is composite, but only partially separable into J and E; J 
= vs. (7),15,(20),24-27,30a (to JINK 35-38 and 44b or 45aa and other por¬ 

tions not extricable, cf. E supra).*? 

0 

14. Jacob’s flight to Haran; [the theophany at Bethel;] his marriages and 
service with Laban. 

28:10,13-16,19a,(21b),(19b,21b = R); 29:2-15a,26,31-35 ; 80:3b,4f,7f (4a and 
9b R(?)),9-16,20b,22c,24b (v. 21 = R or J; 22aa = P2(?)),25-43 (exc. 26,28 = E)." 

15. Jacob’s return from Aram -Naharaim; pursuit of Laban; covenant on 
Mt. Gilead. 

81:1,3,21 in part, 25,27*,46*,4 3 *-50 (46b,48a = R, from J elsewhere; v. 47 
gloss, or perhaps from E elsewhere)." 

» Well., oh. 24 and 26:1-6,lib (21:1 = R; vs. 32b and 84 = Rd; 22:20-24 = E; after 24:32 fol¬ 
lowed originally the notloe of Abram’s death, omitted by R; In 24:67, dele IDE JTH7 and read in 
67b r3R). Bud., 21 :la,2a,7,6b, then immediately 22:20 24. Kuen., 21 :l*,2a (exc. VJp?S = R) = P*; 

6(?),7(?) = E; 32-84 = Rd(?) (or J(?)); J = 22:20-24; eh. 24 (on v. 82 and 67 in agreement with Well.); 
25:1-6,lib. Del., 21:1 = R; 6ff = E; J = vs. 82-34; traces in oh. 22:1-19, specifically vs. 15-18 and 
parts of vs. 2,11,14; then 22:20-24; ch. 24 (exc. v. 67b and 'fit 't? in 67a); 25:1-6,18,lib. Kitt., 21:1a, 
7,6b,38(22:2,11,14 [13] = J or R); 22:20-24; 26:1-6,lib; ch. 24 (v. 67 with Well.). 

w Well., 26:1-33 (exc. 'Jl IdSd v. la, vs. 15,18 = Rd [JE] and v. 2-5 = Rd); then 25:21-23 (24-26ab 
= E(?)),27-34. Bud., 25:21-34 (exc. 26c) = J. Kuen., 26:1-33 (exc. la,8b-5 = Rd, and 15,18 = Rd [JE]). 
Then 25:21-34 (exc. 26c). Del., 26:1-33*, worked over by R, expanded by D* (R d ) in vs. 2-5 and sup¬ 
plemented by R from E in vs. 6-33, specifically in vs. 6,26 and 32. Then 25:21-23 (24-28ab,27-84 — J 
or B). Kitt., 26: first three words of v. 1, v. 2,12-17 (exc. v. 15), 19-22 (vs. 7f,26,28-33 = R fromE(?); 
vs. 15 and 18 = R); 25:21-24,27-34 (vs. 24,27f also In E). 

w Well., J apparent in vs. 7,20, and 24-27,30a,33f. Del., id. (+ a traoe in 27:46(?)). Kuen., com¬ 
posite, but the elements of J and E cannot be determined with certainty. Kitt., J traceable in 
7,16 In part, 20,24-27,29b,30a,35-38,45. 

•« Well., 28:13-16,19a (19b,21b = Rd); 29:26,31-36; 80:9-16,20b,24,26-43 (exc. fragments in 25-30, 
and vs. 32-34 = E and perhaps 40a exc. the first three words, and mSpDlvSfit jfitxni DTV1 in v. 
39; mntfS....mnpt2a in V. 38 = gloss). Kuen., 28:13-16,21b = R d ; 'l9b = R; no detailed analy¬ 
sis of ch. 29f. Del., 28:10 = R; 13 - 16 ,( 19 a), 21 b; 29:l-15a,31-36; analysis of 80:1-24 omitted, but “the 
parts derived from E and J respectively are distinguishable by the use of the divine names;" vs. 
25-43 = J, comprising fragments of E. Kitt., 28:10,(lla, in sense at least common to E and J), 13- 
16,19a; 29 ;2-15a,26,31-36 ; 80:3b-5,7,9-16,20b,24b,25,27,29-43. 

w Well., 81:1,3,268,27,38-40,46,48-50 apjp in v. 46, v. 47,48b,49 [exc. nSXDmi and 50 [from J'K 

on] = R). Kuen., in practical agreement with Dill, and Well. Del., 81:1-8,25 and traces in 2611,46, 
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16. The story of Mahanaim and Peniel; [Jacob wrestles with a divine being 
and receives a blessing and a new name;] crosses the Jabbok at Peniel and meets 
Esau in peace. 

82:4-14a,23; 88:1-16 (exc. 4* 6,11a = E; 82:83 = R).i°° 

17. Succoth; Shechem and the rape of Dinah; [Israel’s departure; immo¬ 
rality of Reuben; the descendants of Esau]. 

88:17,18b; 84:2b,3,6,7,11-18,19,25* 26,80f; 86:21(?); 86:2f,10,13,16-18,20-28(?) 
(these parts of ch. 86 removed by R from before 82:4. 88:18a; 34:la,2a,4,6,8-10,15 
(14)-l7,20-24 = P 2 ; v. 25b; 85:21(?),22a; 36:1,2a(?) and other portions of ch. 86 
= R). 101 

18. Joseph Israel’s favorite; his brethren hate him and conspire to kill him; 
Judah interposes and, as a caravan of Ishmaelites passes by, suggests that they 
sell him; the Ishmaelites bring Joseph to Egypt. 

87:2b,3f,18b,21*,23 and 24 in part, 25-27,28 in part, 31f in part, 83,34f in part 
(cf. E’s part supra). 102 

19. The origin of Judah’s families; his Canaanite affinities and wicked sons. 

Ch. 88. 108 

20. Joseph is bought of the Ishmaelites by u an Egyptian;” he is slandered 
by his master’s wife and imprisoned. 

89:1 (exc. the portion identical with 87:36 [= R from E]), 2f, 4 in part, 5f,7- 
20,21 in part, 22f. 10 * 

21. Joseph made lord of Egypt; the famine. 

40:1,3b,5b, 15b; and traces in 41:14,18-22(?), v. 34,30b or 31,35b or 35a,41,43b, 
44 or v. 40,49 or 48, 55,56a or 54b.^ 


48 (47 = E), 49 (exo. !OK 1BTR nOXDm = R), 54. Kitt., 81:1,3,26,27,61f (exc. H3XO = a harmonistio 
gloss). 

1 M Well., 82:4-9,14a 00-18 = R d ) ,23-33; 88:1-16 (exc. 4*,6,8-ll = B). Kuen., 82:4-9,14a (10-13 = 
R d ), 25-33 (23f unmentioned); 88:1-16 (exo. some details including vs. 6,10,11 = B). Del., 82:2 (sic f) 
— 14&4S3; 88:1-16. Kltt., 82 :5-14a,23£5-33 (v. 30f perhaps = R). 

mi Well., 88:17,19*; 84:3,7 in part, llf,19,26f,30f (the rest of ch. 84 is of doubtful origin, but 
“auf keinen Fall" P*): 86:31-89 = J or B, the rest of ch. 86 (exo. P*, vs.6-8,40-43) drawn by R from 
other sources (86£]f = R<?)). Kuen., 88:17; 84, traces including vs. 3,7 in part, Ilf, 19,25*,26,90,31 
(vs. 1 in part, 2 in part, 4-6,8-10,13 and 14 in part, 15-17,20-24,25 in part, 27-29 = R, [see xiv.]); 86: 
22a(?) (preferably 86:21f = R; the greater part of oh. 86 is of doubtful origin). Del., 88:17; 84:3, 
6,7,llf (13 = B), 19,26f,30f (vs. 27-29 = B; rest of chapter = P*); 86:16-20 (86:21f ; 86:2-5 = R). Kitt., 
88:17 (parts of 19f(?)); 84:lb,2b,3,5.7,11-13,14,19,251,301: S6:21f (possibly the basis of 86:lff). 

Well., 87; traces of J in 2bff(?> (but V 3R.... '3 '13 DR v. 2, and *11 flO'l v. 10, more like R), 


vs. 12-24 (exc. 'Jin iS IDR'1 in v. 12b and v. 13a to 131. vs. 18^2 and parts of 23f), 25 (exc. first 
clause = B), 26f, *p3_HDD') in v. 2831-36 (exc. parts of 32,34,35 = E). Kuen., in practical 

agreement with the above, but without 2b <— R) and without 12-18. Del., 87:3f, 12-18^3 in part, 
25-27,28 in part, 31-35 (exc. traces of B in 31-35). Kitt., 87:2b,3,4a,lla,12,13a,14-18,21 (read HUH'), 
28b^5ab-27,28ba^2f (for the most part), 35 (exo. last clause). 
im Id. 


Well., 89:1-6^0-23 and traces in 6-19 (v. lObb). Kuen., lba = R d , the rest = Ji expanded 
and worked over by J*. Del., ch. 89 = J worked over by R (v. lba - R d ). Kitt., S9:labb,2f,4 (exc. 

in* men). 5b-2s. 

Well. 40:lb,3t^5b and traces in 41:30f,33-36; vs. 48f, vs. 64-67. Kuen., see note on B in loco. 
Del. 40:1 and 10. Traces in 41 *.36,41(7),49; (40 :Sb£b,15b = R). Kitt^ 40:1 (exc. first four words) 3b, 
parts of v. 6,16; 41:7^1(?)^4a(?)^6a(?),41(?),43b(7),44<?),49(7),56(?) (cf. Geechichte, p. 131 and p. 143). 
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22. Joseph’s brethren come to buy food; returning, at the lodging place, they 
find their money in their sacks; the food consumed, they make a second visit; 
Judah becomes surety for Benjamin. 

42:2a,4b,6, parts of 7, inv. 10,27,28a; 48:1-3; 42:38; 48:4-13,15-23ab, 

24-34.10® 

23. Joseph’s hospitality; the cup hidden in Benjamin’s sack; the brethren 
brought back; Judah offers himself for Benjamin. 

Ch. 44.107 

24. Joseph reveals himself and sends for his father; Israel goes down to 
Egypt; is met by Joseph in Goshen; Joseph and five of his brethren petition 
Pharaoh for leave to occupy Goshen. 

45:la,2,4b,5a,10 in part, 13f,28; 46:28—47:5a,6b.i° 8 

25. [Joseph’s administration in Egypt during the famine; Israel fed.] 
47:12-26,27 in part.ioo 

26. Jacob’s charge to Joseph; [blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh]; blessing 
of all the sons; death and burial in Canaan; [Joseph’s continued kindness]. 

47:29-31; 48:2b,9b,10a, 13f,17-19,20b; 49:lb-27 (incorporated), 38 in part; 
50:(l-3(?)),4-ll,14,(18a,21 in part, 24 in part(?)).no 

II, Bxodus. 

1. Israel in Egypt; birth and youth of Moses; his flight to Midian and mar¬ 
riage there; the theophany at Sinai; Moses commissioned to deliver Israel and 
equipped with signs for the people and for Pharaoh. 

Traces in 1:10,12,20 v. 21; 2:6f in part, and a trace in v. 14; vs. 15-22; 8:3 in 
part, 4a,7f,16 in part, 17 ; 4:1-16 (in 2:18 insert p nan before ‘wuri) 111 

loe Woll., 42:4b,fl In part27f; 48: 1-8; 42:38; 48:4-13,16-23ab.24-34. Kuen., id. (see E in loco). Del., 
42:27,28a and other traces; for the rest id. Kltt., 42:2a,4b,6ab,7ab,27f,38; 48 :l-13,16-23ab,24-34. 
loi Id. (Kltt. suggests a possible background of E in vs. 2,12,28,26.) 

ios Well., 46:1, YIK DfHDD In v. 4f, vs. 10,18f,28; 46:l,3f In part; 46:28-47:4,6b. Kuon., ch. 45 
= E, exo. parts of vs. 4,6, etc. (28 not mentioned); 46:28-47:6a,6b. Del., ch. 45 (exc. 17-23 = E) with 
Interpolations from E; 46:1,28—47:4,6b. Kltt. 45:la&4o,5aac,10.13f,28; 46:la,(12b(?)19f(?))28—47: 
5a,6b. 

ioo Well., Kuen., vs. 12-26 = E(?) or J (?). Del. and Kltt., J and E inseparably oomblned. V. 27 
as J in part; Well., Kuen., Kltt., 27ab. Del. v. 27 = P*. 

no Well., 47:28-81; 42:1-27 (incorporated by J(?)); 50:l-8(?),4-ll,14. Bud., 47:29^1; 48:lf,8f,13f, 

17-19,20aob (HT3 in v. 9 = R, or else read HUT for DTI 1 ?#); 49:lb-28a, 

HODH-Sk V 1 ?!*) in v. 83. No analysis further. Kuen., 47:29-31; 49:lb-28a, (incorporated by J(?) 
or J*); 50:1-8*4,11,14. (Nothing of J in ch. 48). Del., 47:29-31; 48:lf,8f,13f,17-19; 49:2-27,33; 50:1-3 
(In common with E(?)), 4-11 (traces of E also), 14. Also traces of J in 16-28, especially v. 19 (sic 1). 
Kltt., 47:29-31; 48:2b,8-lla,13f,17-19,21a (in v. 8,Ha,21a parts of E); 49:1-28 (J or incorporated 
by J); 50:1-3 (In common with E) 4-11,14 and parts of 18,21f,24. 

in Well., traces in 1:14; v. 20b,22; 2:6abba,10b,U-22 (exc. v. 16a = E(?)); 8:1-9 (exc. traces of E 
in 4, vs. 6,9)16-18 (19f = Rd); 4:1-9,10-12(18-16 = BA). Jill., no sure trace of J before 8:7f (71)71' in 
vs. 2 and 4 = R<* for D'nSR), HD;?) in v. 9, vs. 16-18 (vs. 15,19f =R<>, 21f = R<* or E enriched by R<*); 
4:1-12, (18-16 = R*). Kuen., “in Ex.1-11, the * prophetic’ narrative, in its present form, Is due to 
JE, who did not simply interweave his documents in this case, but made their statements the 
'groundwork of a narrative of his own, especially in ohs. 4-11." Still J is traceable in distinction 
from E in 8:4a,?f, and 9a or 9b; 4:14-16 = Rd (see i. p. 150). Kitt., 1:20b,22, and perhaps traces in v. 
14; 2:6,ll-14,16-23ab (23ab by the other critics is placed with LXX. before 4:19); 8:2 in part (specif¬ 
ically 2aa), 3,4a,7f (exc. 8bb), 16b-22 (exo. parts of this passage, especially in v. 18); 4:1-12 (13-16*(?)). 
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Hbbbaica. 


2. Moses retains to Egypt; struggle with Y&hweh at the lodging place and 
circumcision of Moses 9 son; he [meets Aaron and] reports to the elders of Israel; 
Moses and the elders go to petition Pharaoh. 

2:23ab; 4:19^0a^2-26 1 27-29a,30,31 in part ; 5:lf,5,9,llb,21-23 in part (6:1 = 
R; 4:22f misplaced). 112 

3. The seven plagues of Egypt: the water turned to blood; frogs; dies; 
murrain of cattle; hail; locusts; death of the first-born. 

7:14,16,25,26-29; 8:4-lla,16-28 (exc. 16a,21-24a = E); 9:1-7,13,(14-16 = B), 
17-21,23b,24b,25a,26-30,34b; 10:1a,(lb,2,3a = R), 3b-7,13b,14b,15a,16-19,28f; 11: 
4-8; 12:29f,34-36,38f. 113 

4. The exodus; [laws of mazzoth , passover, and the first-born;] departure 
under guidance of the pillar of fire and cloud, and passage through the Red Sea. 

12:21-28; 18:3-16,21f*; 14:5-7 in part, 9 in part, 10-14,19b,20 in part, 21b, 
24a,25b,27 in part, 30f. 114 

5 [Manna given;] water from the rock at Massa-Meribah. 

16:3 in part, 4f,15a,19f in part, 21,25-30,35a (all, however, removed from 
before Num. 11 and worked over by R or R d ); 17:2,7. 115 

6. The theophany to the people at Sinai; [the covenant before the mount; 
Moses goes up and remains forty days in the mount; idolatry of the people; 
Moses 9 intercession]; renewal [celebration] of the covenant. 


uj Well* 2:23ab; 4:18^0a,24-26,29-31 (27f and pHK or pHKI In 29f; 5:1,4,20 - Rd); 6:1-6:1(S: 
4,5,8 show traces of expansion). Kuen., 4:21-23 = B<*(?) (see i., pp. 150,259 and notes supra). JCil., 
2:23ab; 4:19,20a^26 (21-33#f ,30a = Rd); 3:3,4 (+HjnaS *' 'JpTTll TVffD B3'1), 22f (rest of 5 = B; 
6:1 = Rd). Kitt., (2:23ab) 4:19 and a statement corresponding f to 20a,24-28; 5:lb,2,4. 

n* WelL, 7:14-17a (exc. 15d — Rd), 17b from D'DTl” 1 ?,}?, 18,26-29; 8:4-11 a (apparently, see u., pp. 
533 and 538, but without pTIB vs. 4 and 8), 16-28; 9:1-7,13 (14— Bd), 15-21*,23c,24 (exc. finpSfiO BWI 

iriD), 25a^6-30^3f; 10 :la,8b-ll (lb-3a — Bd), 13 (exc. first clause - “ 

B), 16ao,15b-19,28f; 11:4-8; 12:29f (31-39 = B). JQ1., 7:14-17a (exc. last clause of v. 15 - Rd), 23^6- 
20 (26a - B, 25b - Bd); 8:4-10,lla& (exc. pTW - Bd, llaab = P*), 16-28 (exc. 18b - Rd and 21-23 - E 
worked over by Rd); 9:1-7 (exc. S3 in v. 6), 13,17,18,23b,34 (exc. 25b-27 (exc. 

, 28aab,29a and 1*1371 Sim in 29b,31-33a, 11371 SllTl in 33b,34* (14-16,19-21,30 = Rd, 35c 


E), 14 (exc. first clause 


prmSi) 


B); I0:lfc3a6.3b-flaab,13 (from jJYl on), Uabb.lBa (to the second j‘1Kn),16b-19 tlbA3a to 1'7K , 
6a b — Rd); 11:4-8; 12:29-31,33f ,39 (32 and 36-38 — E). Kuen., in practical agreement with Dill, and 
Jttl. (see I., pp. 151,269). Kitt., 7:14-17bo,23^6-29; 8:4-lla,16-28; 9:1-7,13-21,23b,27-#),33f; 10:l-ll,13b, 
14b-20; ll:lf(?),4-7; 12:29,30abb,31-38 (mostly), 39. 

iu Well., (12:21-27; 18:3-16 = Rd or P»; 12:28; 18:lf = P»): 13:21f; 14:5,6, 1KD.../D Him in 
y. 10,ll-14,19b,20 (in v.20 read hS'StI JIB (}JJ?71) IB'1 *|ffn '7n), 21 (exc. the first and last clauses), 
24,25,27 (exc. the first clause), 30f. Kuen., (12:21-27 Introduced by R; 13:lf,3-16 introduced by 
fcd [JE]; 12:28 = P*; 18;21f — E); in the analysis of J and E In ch. 14 Kuen. relies upon, or agrees 
with, Jttl. and Dill. exc. In v. 19f - E. Jttl., (12:21-27,42; 18:3-10,11-16 - Rd [D*]; 12:28; 18:lf =P*); 
18:21f; 14:5,6,10 (to 1BD), ll(?),12(?),13f,19b,20,21a&,24f,27 (from 3t8n),28b,30f. Kitt., 12:21-27; 18: 
3-6 - J or Rd; J - 18:21f; 14:6f,9ao (to DTl'inB), 10aba (to nBO),ll-14,19b^0,21ab,24f^7abb^0f. 

ns Well., 16:4,5,_13-16a,18 in part, 19-21,27-30,36b (P* = l-3,9-13a,16b- 18a,22-28,31-34,36a; rest 

= B); 17 :lb-7 in part, (15f(?)). Jttl., the briefer version of Miriam’s song, 16:20f = J, v. 19 = R, va. 
1-18 an elaboration of 20f incorporated by Rd. Then Marah and Eiim, 16:22-25a,27 = J, 25b,28 = 
Rd.* in ch. 16 no trace of J or E; 17:3f *' 'JpTD Tip in da, roSm in 6b, *|'JdS 10,y 'Jin 

*11X71 Sj? DP in 6a,6b,8-13,16,16a (14,16b = Rd. In 16a for M D3 read M DJ and translate, "There 
Is a hand upon the standard of Yah,” cf. v. 15, 'DJ 

” in 17:2-7 = J(?)). Kitt., ch. 16 before Num. 11:4; J 


Kuen., no tr&co of J or E in ch. 16; “for- 


v. 4f,14-16,18b-21,27 


elgn element - ... . 

17:1bb,2, from vs. 6 and 6 the following words llXJvSy W *]'Jfl7 1DJ? 'JIH DJ771 

and v. 7 = J, vs. 8-16 = E. 


-80(?). 

'JDS 


85b; 
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19:3-6 in part, 9,11 in part, (13b(?)) 16 in part, 18 in part, 20-22,25 (20:18 in 
part, 20 in part(?)); 24:lf,9f,ll in part, 12 in part, 18b; 82:1-14,19-24,30-34*,(35 = 
R); 88:1-5*,12-23*; 84:1-28; (19:23f = R; 84:10-27 was removed by R from 
after 24:2. After 84:9 followed Originally 88:14-17, then 84:28. Vs. 11-26 are a 
mere extract from the Book of the Covenant). The traces (of J(?)) in ch. 18 are 
neglected in III. p. 624. U8 



HL Numbers. 

1. Departure from Sinai; Hobab goes with Israel as guide; the Mosaic 
formula at the moving or resting of the ark; Kibhroth-hattaawah; Israel lusts for 
flesh; seventy elders appointed. 

10:29-32... .33b,35f; 11:4-6,10* (exc. flllT Iffl = E), 11-29 (the 

two stories of the murmuring for flesh and the elders, not originally together, 
united by R). 117 

2. [Rebellion of Miriam and Aaron; Kadesh; spies sent out; the people’s 
murmuring and attack on Amalek.] 

Traces in ch. 12 (vs. 2,4f,9 in part); 18:17-20 in part (cf. E), 22,27f; 14:lb,2 
in part, 3f(?),8f,28(V),30,39-45 (exc. 89 in part, 41 in part, 44 in part = E). 118 



n« Well. 10:9a(?) (parts of 10ff(?))20-25 (exc. 28f = Rd); 20:23-26; chs. 21-28 (exc. 20:23; 22:20-23, 
last clause of v. 24 and v. 30; 28:9b,22b,-25a,31b-33 = Rd; 19:9b and 28:13 = R; 28:17-19 Is bor¬ 
rowed from ch. 34:25ff; 28:4,6,8 = early interpolations); 24:3-8; 83:If*,3a,12,14 (82:1-6,15-21,35 = 
E. The rest of ch. 82 = E* and Rd; 33:13,15-23 = Rd; 34:1-28 = an ancient version of the Ten 
Words incorporated by Rd and interpolated by him as follows: v. 1 from on 

in v. 4, vs. 6-9 and a great part of 10-13, v. 34. The other Interpolations in 10-27 by which the 
original Ten Words, i. v. 14a, u. 17, hi. 18a, rv. 19a, v. 21a, vi. 23, vti. 25a, viu. 25b, ix. 26a, x. 28b 
have been expanded, are a part of the code as it was when incorporated). Ji'il. 19:9a,ll,( 12,13a=J 
or Rd) 15,16a,18,20-22,25 (3b-8,12(?)13a(?),23f = Rd; 9b = R). No further traces of J to the end of ch. 24, 
where Jiil.’s treatise closes. The Book of the Covenant, 20:22—23:33 Interpolations, especially 
in 28:20ff, excepted, is assigned by all the critics except Well, to E (see note in loco). Kuen. ‘.‘it is 
doubtful whether J has contributed anything to the accounts of the Sinaitic legislation and the 
apostasy of the people, Ex. 19-24 and 82-34. Perhaps traces of J in 19:13b,20 22,25 : 83:la,2a,15,6, 
(see xv.). The original account in these chapters was E’s and consisted of 19:10-19; 20:18-21,1- 

17; 24:12-14 (v. 12b as in Dt. 5:27)18b; 31:18 In part; 32:1-6,15f in part, 17-20,(21-24(?))... .38:7-11.. 

84:1,4,28b(in 84;l-4read jn« D'ltMOS D’MK nnV'W -fi-boB n^D-*?# HITT ^DR'1 

[D’tDSP] then the rest of v. 1 and pRJT* 1 ?# HfUl then the carrying out of these Instructions 

and v. 28b). The rest, so far as it belongs to E, i. e. chs. 21-28,24:3-8 originally occupied the 
position of Deuteronomy. Rd removed it hither, expanding and interpolating it, and inserted it 
by means of altertions in oh. 19f and of 84:6-9; 84:10-27 was originally an independent version 
of the Sinai covenant, with an introduction of its own in vs. 1-5. For E a , etc., see note to E in loco. 
Kitt., J = 19:(9a(?)), 11.12,18,20f. Then one of the three -inn- 1 ?# HPO S,jn in 24:13-18,(15a(?)) then 
84:28; 32:1-8(9-14 = R<i),19,20(?),21-24,30-34,(35 = R or Rd). Traces in S3:3b*f(?) and 12-23, especially 
vs. 19-23; (33:1-5 —E worked over by Rd; 12-23 — Rd [on a basis of J (?)]); 84:1-6,10-27 (6-9 = Rd. 
Kitt. thinks it not Impossible that Well, may be right in seeing In 34:1-5 (exc. D'JBWO in vs. 
1,4 and lb from *15?# on), 10-27 the original covenant according to J. In that case it would fol¬ 
low immediately upon ch. 19 and afterward the Decalogue, 24:15a, etc.). 

m Well., 10:29-32,33b-36; 11 :l-3(?),4-6,10abb,ll-13,23,10ba,30-35. Kuen., 10:20-32; 11:4-13,15,31- 
33* in part, 34*,35* (11:18-24a,31-33 mostly = Rd [JE]). Kitt., 10:29-32 (then Ex. 16 in part); 11:4-6, 
10-29* (or 24-29 = Rd). 

its Well., no trace of J in ch. 12; in ch. 18 J = 19 or 20,22 or 23,27-29; 14:1 in part, 4,8f (11-24 
= Rd on a meagre basis of J). Kuen., no trace of J in chs. 12-14. Kitt., no traces of J in oh. 12; 
J in ch. 13f - vs. 17b-19,22,27,28f; 14:1b,3f.8f,30-33. 
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Hebraic a. 


3. [Rebellion of Dathan and Abiram; Edom’s opposition(?)]. 

16:1b,2-4 in part, 12-15 in part, 25-34 in part (see E in loco.); 20:20( ?). 119 

4. Attack of the king of Arad (misplaced); [perhaps a fragment of a list of 
encampments; conquest of territory in Moab]. 

21:l-3,18b-20(?),25-32(?). 120 

5. Balak and Balaam; Israel blessed by the prophet of Yabweh. 

22:3a,4,5a,7a,17f, fiN EOIT1 in v. 21 (?),22-34,35a; 24:1-18 (19); (22: 

35b [= 21b]; 23:28[27]-30; 24:20[19]-24 = R)J2i 

6. Trespass of Israel with the Moabite women; Gad and Reuben’s settle¬ 
ment in the trans-Jordanic district (inheritance of the sons of Machir and J&ir 
misplaced); warning to extirpate Canaanite idols. 

25:1b,2,4 (32:5-13,20f in part, 23,25-27,31)*; perhaps 32:39,41f; SS:52f,S6f.^s 

IV. Deuteronomy. 

1. [Warning to Israel by Moses before his death and song of Moses]; Moses’ 
death. 

31:14f (traces), 16-23; 82:1-44 ; 84 : 1 b,4.123 

V. Joshua . 194 

1. [Israel crosses the Jordan] ; the monument in Gilgal of stones from Jor¬ 
dan ; [appearance of the captain of Yahweh’s host to Joshua]. 

4:3bc,6,7a,8,10*,ll # ,20*; 5:13-15.125 

n» Well., 16:lf (traces), 12-14,15 b ,26.27 b,30,31b,33a; 20:14-21. Kuen., no trace of J in ch. 16 or 
20. WellhauBen’s “second source” in ch. 16 — P*; his P a — P». Kitt., no traces of J exc. 20: 
labb misplaced. 

no Well., 21 :l-3 (misplaced), 4 (exc. first clause), 5-9(?),12-20(?),21-31 (32-36 - Rd). Kuen., 21 :l-3; 

(rest - E, exc. 32-35 - Rd). Kitt., 21 :lf,3; then 20:labb. 

1*1 Well., 22:3a,4 in part, 5 in part, 16,21a,22-34,37,39 ; 28:1-22*54-28 — J ('o 'jpT in 22:4 and 7 — 

R; 28:23,27-24:1 — R d ; 20-24-J*; in 22:6 read poy '13). Kuen.. interpolations in 22:2-4 and 

'D 'Ip? " R conforming to P*; 22:21a, 22-34 — J incorp. by E; rest — B. Kitt., 22:3a,4 (or R from 

P), 6ab,7a,18,21a,22-35a; 24:2-19,26 (20-24 — J*; last three words of 24:10 — Rd). 

i*a Well., 25:1-5 — J or E; 88:52f,55f — Pi incorp. by P*; no further trace of J until Deut. 84. 
Kuen., 26:1-5 — E; no trace of J anywhere in these chapters (see xvin. and E, note in loco.). 

Kitt., 26:1,2,4 (82:1b,2a,3,6-13,23,26-27)*. 

1*3 Well., no trace of J exc. perhaps 84:7b; the rest, 81:14-23; 82:1-44 and ch. 84 — D* and E 
worked over by Rd. Kuen., no trace of J (see E note in loco). Kitt., no trace of J, exc. 34:1 abb, 

6 (v. 4 - R d ). 

iM For the general analysis of Joshua in Dill, and of the “prophetic element” in Kuen. and 
Well, see under E, p. 233. 

19& Well., ch. 1 - D*; “ primary element” J(?) - ch. 2 worked over by Rd (exc. Rahab’s speech, 
vs. 9-11 - R d entire); then 8:l,5,9*(?),10,lla (read mrr p*)R as in v. 13), 13-15a (dele m3 in vs. 14 

and 17), 16f (exc. one-half of v. 16); 4:1,3,8 (v. 2 and the first three words of v. 3 - Rd LJE]). Kuenen 
distinguishes “the story wherein the stones are piled up at Gilgal” from that of E concern¬ 
ing the “raising a heap of stones in the bed of the Jordan;” for the latter he,specifies the 
constituent verses; the portions of the former (J) the reader may infer by subtracting E from 
JE, sec i., p. 159 and above, notes to p. 233f. Kitt., ch. If = D*; fragments of his source in 1:1, 
2,10,11; J is traceable In ch. 8f as follows: labb,6,10a (10b = D*), 11 (read miT instead of m3H), 

13f (dele m3H), 15b,16f; 4:1,3 (from on), 6a,8,20*(?); (8:2-4,6-8, and 4:10-6:1 mostly = D*; 4:9 
16-17,19 = P*). Bud. makes the same analysis as Well, and brings evidence to identify WelL’s 
“primary element” with Ji. 
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2. The capture of Jericho [and trespass and punishment of Achan]. 

6:3* 7a,10,ll*,14,15a,16b,20aa, (3f,ll,14f = R, 2,17b,18,27 and parts of 4,8f,13 
=Rd) ch. 7*(exc. vs. 24f[= BA] and traces of R). 126 

3. The capture of Ai. 

8:3-9,14 in part, 15f,17 in part, 19-22a,23-26; (8:If,7b,8a,22b,27-29 and traces 
in vs. 3,11,15,21,24 = R<*; v. 13, and yy ntDJD in v. 19 = R).i27 

4. The covenant with the Gibeonites; Israel deceived; the Gibeonites enslaved. 

9:6b,7,14,15aa, 16 in part (vs. If,9 in part, 10,24f,27 in part = R<*).i28 

5 . The occupation of the land; settlement of Caleb and Othniel; the Jebu- 
sites; Gezer; the cities which held out against Manasseh; the Danites capture 
Laish; traces of a description of the inheritances. 

18:2-10,llb(?) (or = E; v. 7 = Rd); 15:13*, 14-19 ; 15:63; 16:10; 17:12f; 19: 
47; the portions of chs. 16f and 19 excluded from P 2 . 129 

6 . [Dismissal of Reuben and Gad]; a summary of the conquest of their several 
portions of territory by the tribes independently. 

Irrecoverable traces of J underlying ch. 22. Jud. 1 for the most part. 180 


i» Well., •:3*,4 in part, 7 in part(?), lOf* (read 13D , l).14.15a,16b,17a,19,20aa,21,34,(v8.1f,8a,9aa and 
bb, 17b, 18,22f,25-27 = R d ) eb. 7 — Rd (JB). Kuenen sanctions the analysis but gives no personal 
divisioo. “The story in which the priests and the ark are not mentioned, but the people raise the 
war-cry and blow the trumpet, whereupon the walls fall, may very well be J's ch. 6f = JB. 
Kitt. 6:3,4a2>,5bb,10f (read yn DR "OD'D 14,16a,16b,20a#)bb, (from SjH on) 26(?); ch. 7 - Rd on a 
basis of J. Bud. adds to Well's. J, v.28. 

is? Well., “primary element” * 8:3a, 12,13,14b,18,20 in part, 28. Points of resemblance with B 
are noted by Well. This “ primary element ” Dill, assigns to E. Hence Well.’s and Bud.’s analysis 
corresponds with that of Dill, and Kitt. under the same heading in E. Kuen. thinks the “ pri¬ 
mary element” is not E's and may very well have been J's. Bud., 8:3a,12,13a perhaps traces in 
14 and 20 and probably vs. 18b and 26 (exc. T1TD3 — R d ). Kitt., 8:3-9,14aocb,15,16a,17b, 

19f and from v. 22 the words DDUt O'l (rest of the verse — Rd), 23>24aab,25 (vs. 13,21,22a — Rd). 

im Well., 8:30-35 - R d ; 9:6 (exc. jJBnTT and 1 7,12-14 - J (9:lf,24f - Rd). Kuenen 

recognizes “ the remains of a narrative in which the negotiations with the Gibeonites were con¬ 
ducted by the ‘ men of Israel’ and not Joshua.” Kitt., 8:30-35 = Rd; 9:lf — D a : J — 9:3-7 (exc. 
the words rejected by Well, in v. 6 and read the clause before athnach as in v. 11), 9 (vs. 8 and 10 
- D 2 ), ll-14,16ab,22f*,26* (15aa,24f and 27 - R<*). Bud., 9:3-6 (exc. and V 1 ?# and In place of 
'JED npim VIED , ljnjK MHajf), 7 (Qeri), 9,11-13 (in v. 12 ITH without 1), 14 (insert after 
DT}?D , DnS lrnD'! from v. 15a), 16,22f,25f (exc. first word of v. 26) (vs. 8,10,15a^4 — Rd). 

129 Well, and Kuen., 18:2-10 (exc. v.7 — Rd) and 15:13-19 — JB. Well, also, 16:63; 16:l-3,9f; 17* 
10b-18; 19:47,49f and the fragments in 16f and 19 excluded from P 2 (see P* in loco.); for Well, on 
ch. lOff see E, p. 233. Bud., 10:1-11,15 — J* (exc. v. Ibo and v. 8 — Rd), 12-14 — Ji (exc. Rd in 12a 
and 14); ll:21-23a-R; 18:13-Ji; 14:6-16-D a ; 15:13-19,63*; 16:10; 17:11-13, and vs. 14-18-Ji; 

19:47a; (instead of v. a in Massoretic text supply from lxx. nal ovk e££d%irj>av ol viol Aav rbv 
’Afiopfaaiov rbv ftovra avrobq kv rip bpei’ teal ovk eluv avrobc ol * Afiop/mioi Karafitjvcu eif 

H)v Koik&da koX £d?mpav inf avr&v rb bpiov rfjQ pepidoq avrotv.) 47b — Ji. Kitt. 10:16-27—J 

worked over by R d ; vs. 28-43 — Rd. In ch. 11 J or E underlies vs. 1-9. The rest of the chapter — 
D*. J is also the author of 17:16-18. 

iso Dill, alone finds any evidence of J in ch. 22. Bud. and Kitt. find Jud. l:l-2:5 to be a 
mass of fragments from J worked over and incorporated by the redactor of Judges. Well, and 
Kuen. also recognize the relationship. Bud. and Kitt. restore the narrative of J in Judg. 1 as 
follows: vs. lb-3,5-7,19,21,20, last clause of v. 10,11-17,36 (In v. 16 read instead of Dj?n , 'pSoyn ; 
in v. 36 read instead of '"lDlCI , 'D"lXn ; correct v. 21 according to Josh. 15:68)^2-26 (hr v. 22 for 
fV3 read 'J3 and for HUT read and supplement the passage with Josh. 18:13),27f (v. 27 

as in Josh. 17:12), 29 (supplement from Josh. 16:10),30-33,34 -f Josh. 19:47a [LXX.],35; 2:la,5b. 
(Judg. l:la,4,8f,10ab,18; 2:lb-6a-R.) 

[To be continued in October Number (1888).] 
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SOME NOTES ON “THE MONOLITH INSCRIPTION OF 

SALMANESEB II.” 

By Prof. Morris J astro w, Jr., Ph. D., 

U ni versity of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Craig 1 has earned the gratitude of Assyriologists by furnishing them 
with a good text and an excellent translation of this highly important inscription. 
Thanks to the very careful study he has made of the original stone, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in finding satisfactory readings for a considerable number of words hith¬ 
erto regarded as illegible or obscure, and besides the numerous corrections he has 
to offer to the text as given in III Rawlinson, the conjectures which he proposes 
for the broken-off portions are valuable and in most cases entirely acceptable. 
Nor should mention of the commentary added by Dr. Craig be omitted, though 
one might have wished this part to have been more copious than it is. 

The following miscellaneous notes, suggested by a study of Dr. Craig's work, 
may, perhaps, throw further light on some passages and otherwise be found of 
some value. 

Col. I., 3. In view of the reading tu-ku-um-tu Col. II., 71, there seems to be 
no good reason why we should not read tukumtu here instead of tukuntu, 
as Dr. Craig proposes; all the more so as the reading with n is not found, as far 
as I am aware, in historical texts (at all events very rarely), but only in sylla¬ 
baries. See Delitzsch to Lotz Tigl. Pil., p. 94. 

Line 6. There are several examples of erasures in this inscription made by 
the scribe himself 2 , and I am therefore inclined to believe that the difficulty at 
the end of this line is to be explained on such grounds. 

A comparison with I R. 36. 1 , where we have ni-sit ena A-num “ darling 
of Anu, 1 ' suggests that in this instance, too, the scribe, forgetting that he had 
already written e-n i. wrote or started to write si with dual sign and then erased 
it. The faint tracts, still to be seen, fit in with this supposition, while not 
positively confirming it. Furthermore, it appears that, in consequence of this 
erasure, the scribe forgot — if Dr. Craig's copy may be trusted — to add the 
determinative before the god Bel. 

The expression ni>it of this or that god, used quite synonymously with 
n a rain beloved’’ (e. g. Sar. I., 10) is best explained as a briefer form that 
arose from nisit e n i or nisit ena. 

i Hkbkaica. vol. in.. No. 4, pp. 2QI-2.&. 

a For example. Col. I., 7, where the scribe after erroneously reduplicating >1 erased the first. 
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35. Supply biltu u before mad&tu. The measurement warrants this, 
and the parallel passages, such as I., 23, render it quite certain. 

47. A comparison with lines 15 and 19 favors the addition of SAB.SUN.- 

• • 

ME§. = ummanate, after narkabate. The traces seem to be in accord. 
So also Col. II., 3, the reading ummanate is certainly to be preferred to 
ma’adu. Instead of d i k t a - S u supplied by Dr. Craig at the end of the line, 
I should prefer tiduki§unu, as more in accord with the style of the inscription 
(cf. Col. I., 39 and II., 98). The readings in I, 24, II, 11 and 64 would then have 
to be similarly altered. The point appears to be a trifling one and yet it is well to 
preserve the uniformity of style in an inscription, where we are not warranted in 
assuming any variation. 

II., 5-6. Head “ ma-ha-ze rabute §a a,u Pa-ti-na-a ak-te-rib. Alani §a tamdi 
e-li-ni-ti §a mat A-har-ri,” etc. The great towns of the Patinians I approached. The 
cities of the upper sea of Ahairu .. I destroyed . For the expression tamdu elinitu 
instead of the more usual tamdu elitu see San. Tayl. I., 13 and III R. 12, 3. 
With this reading there is no longer any reason to doubt that DUP is here the 
ideogram for e r i b. 

53,54. It is not easy to say exactly how the text originally read, though the 
general sense of the passage is clear, but something like the following seems to be 
demanded by the context, and is, moreover, justified on other grounds: 

After ar§ip supply [“ ^ihrute rabujte ina lib-bi [batule §u]nu 5al ba-tu-pa-te- 
§u-nu ana] a-si-ta-a-ti,” etc. The small and great within (sc. the city) their youths 
and maidens at the a si tat a on stakes I impaled. To see the justice of this 
restoration, it is necessary to compare Col. I., 17. Cf. also A§urn. II. 19. The 
only change that my conjecture demands is the substitution of the fern. dem. for 
the signs TE.A§, which resemble §AL. sufficiently to warrant the belief that 
another inspection of the stone would show the latter to be the actual character. 
The rendering “columns” for a si tat u does not appear satisfactory. The word 
has long been recognized as a difficult one. 1 It is clearly the equivalent of the 
Talmudic NfVtI*N 2 which is of frequent occurrence, and is throughout used in 

the sense of “ wall.” In Arabic, on the other hand, under the form the 

• • 

meaning is apparently “ column, pillar,” but Fraenkel 3 very properly classes it 
among the loan-words from the Aramaean, so that the Arabic meaning in no case 
counts for much and we are thrown back to the Talmudic as coming nearer to the 
original sense. In the Mandaic dialect 4 , also, the word is found with the meaning 
“ wall.” That in Assyrian, similarly, it was something connected with a wall, 
is clearly shown by the passage in the Tiglath-pileser inscription, Col. 5,27, where 
it occurs by the side of duru: “dura-§u raba-a u a-sa-ia-ti-Su §a agurri ana 

i Cf. Lotz T. P., p. 166. 

* See the passages in Jastrow's TaXm. Diet., s. v. 

* Aram&tsche Fremdw., p. 11. 

* N&ldeke Mand. Oram., p. 113. 


e 



iiabali akbasi.*' From Aaoru. II.. t®. it atoo follows that an asitu was some¬ 
thing erected at tine entrance to acity and therefore near the city wall. An asitn 
must lave boon rather broad—and for this reason a column ” seems out of the 
question—lor Asumasirbal in the same passage speaks of having spread the skins of 
his captives over it. Hie addition of k a kukkade^u in the two passages of our 
inscription. CoL L. 16. and II.. 53. to the word, leaves scarcely a doubt of its being 
an architectural term and the last appeal, therefore, as in the case of aD termmi 
teaknioi of Babylonian and Assyrian architecture must be made to archeology. 
JJt. Craig recognises this in his note to the word and therefore his rendering ~ a 
column of beads ~ is all the more surprising. While we are. therefore, justified 
in referring both the Arabie. TahnudieaJ and Mandaean equivalent back to the 
Assyrian as the original source—as will be found to be the case with other archi¬ 
tectural terms, etc.—the special meanings which the term may have acquired in 
traveling from one people to another can at beet serve as a guide, but not as a 
positive indication of what the term was applied to in Assyrian. It may be said 
with safety that an a situ was a structure built at the city wall—perhaps a 
frame-work—and that asitu u kakk&de^u is a place where executions took 
place. The two forms for the plural asitu <or a-sa-ia-tu) and a si tat u 
are rather curious, and it is interesting to note that the former of these cor¬ 
responds letter for letter with the plural in the Mandaean HTVCTTK* 1° & 
future article I shall discuss this word and the expression asitu ta kakka- 
4 e; u at greater length. 

60. In an article published in Bezold s Zeitschrift (voL EL, p. £53 seq.). I 
have show'u that e p k i t u here and in some other passages is to be translated 

w story/’ * 4 narrative/’ and forms a parallel to Hebrew nST£!3 which in post- 

■ 

biblical literature is used in precisely the same way. 

72. Instead of r u p u ► read p i b i *. as in L. 32 and in EL. 15, where we have 
x i - b i ► u in in a fj a t < - u. That the sign here used has among others this value, 
is proved by II K. 26. No. 1, col. 10 c. <L, where after gab we must evidently 
supply £ u / 

75. Is KI-LAL, perhaps, to be read & u k u 11 u. according to V R- 41. No. 
2 , f>H For another meaning of this compound ideogram see V R. 16, Rev. 44. 
1 close with a list of some interesting parallel passages in this inscription: 

Col. L, 19 = IL, 42. 

Col. I., 21 = II., 21 and 32. 

Col. IL, 7 = IL, 39. 

Col. I., 27 = I., 49 = II., 44. 

Col. I., 46 = II., 50. 

Col. IL, 44 = IL, 54. 


76; BrOnnow’s List, No. 5450. 

Strassmaier, AV. 8136); BrQnnow’s List, No. 961 
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OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES MESSIANICALLY APPLIED 

BY THE ANCIENT SYNAGOGUE. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny City, Pa. 

Zechariah. 

IX. 9. “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem ; 
behold, thy king cometh unto thee; he is just and having salvation; lowly, 
riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.”—See above, Dan. vii. 
13. 44 We will be glad and rejoice in thee ” (Song of Solomon i. 4). It is like a 
queen whose husband and sons and sons-in-law have undertaken a sea voyage. 
Your sons have returned; the news is brought to her. What do I care ? let 
my daughters-in-law rejoice with them, is her reply. Again the news is 
brought that her sons-in-law have returned. What do I care ? is her reply; 
this is a cause for my daughters to rejoice. But when the news reached her 
of the return of the king, her husband, she said: Now is my joy complete. 
Thus also the prophets will once come and say to Jerusalem: 44 Thy sons shall 
come from far ” (Isa. lx. 4); but she will say: What do I care ? 44 And thy 
daughters shall be nursed at thy side ” (ibid). What do I care ? will be the 
reply. But when she hears, 44 Behold thy king cometh unto thee,” she says: 
Now is my joy complete, as it is said: 44 Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion.” 
In that hour she says: 44 1 will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be 
joyful in my God ” (Isa. lxi. 10).—Midrash on Song of Solomon, i. 4. 

Rabbi Hillel said: There will be no Messiah, because they have enjoyed him 
already in the days of Hezekiah. Rav Joseph said : May the Lord forgive 
Rav Hillel. For when was Hezekiah ? In the first house (i. e. during the 
first temple), and did not Zechariah prophesy during the second temple, 44 Re¬ 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion; behold thy king,” etc.— Talmud Sanhedrin, 
fol. 99, col. 1. 

X. 4. 44 Out of him came forth the corner, out of him the nail, out of him the 

i 

battle-bow, out of him every oppressor together.” 

Targum; Out of him shall come forth his king, out of him his Messiah, out 
of him the strength of his war, out of him all his goodness shall be exalted 
together. 

XII. 10. 44 And I will pour upon the house of Israel, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications; and they shall look upon 
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me whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him as one mourneth 
for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in bitter¬ 
ness for his first-born.” 

What is the cause of his mourning? 1 In this Rabbi Dosa and the other 
Rabbis differ. The one said it was for Messiah, the son of Joseph, who is to 
be slain; and the other said it was for the evil desire which is to be slain. If 
the cause will be the violent death' of Messiah, the son of Joseph, one can 
understand that which is written, 4 4 And they shall look to him whom they 
have pierced.” 2 — Talmud Succah , fol. 62, col. 1 . 

XIV. 5. 44 And the Lord, my God, shall come, and all the saints with thee.” 
How many prophets were in Israel, whose names are not known, but in the 
future God will bring them with him, as it is said, 44 And the Lord my God 

shall come, and all the saints with thee.”— Midrash on Ecclesiastes 1 .11. 

* • 

-7. 44 But it shall be one day, which shall be known to the Lord.” 

Another interpretation of 44 There was none of them ” (Ps. cxxxix. 16) is 
that it means the seventh day, for this world is to last 6,000 years; 2,000 years 

1 The words to which reference is made and which precede our passage are these: “And the 
land shall mourn/* etc. (Zech. xii. 12). Have we not here a lesson a fortiori f If in the future, 
on an occasion of mourning, and when the evil has no more dominion, the Law says: “ Men apart 
and women apart, how much more should men and women be apart now, when the evil imagin¬ 
ation has dominion; and on occasions of mirth.** 

* The fiction about two Messiahs—Messiah the son of Joseph, and Messiah the son of 
David—was originally derived from Zech. xii. 10, and belongs to a later period. The Messiah 
the son of Joseph, or Messiah the son of Ephraim, was looked upon as one destined to be 
born in poverty, and acquainted with ills, and was to be killed in war. The Messiah the son of 
David, on the other hand, was regarded as the great Messiah, who was to be the final con¬ 
queror, and to erect a kingdom over which he was to reign forever. The doctrine of the two 
Messiahs seems to have sprung up after the Christian era. When hardly pressed by Christian 
argument about the Old Testament prophecies of the sufferings of the Messiah, the fiction about 
two Messiahs would offer a welcome means of escape. In both Talmud and the late Targums, 
this fiction is already found (comp. Glaesener, De gemino Indacorum Messia, Helmst&dt, 1739, p. 
145 seq.; Schdttgen, Borae Hcbraicae , I., p. 359). That Zech. xii. 10 was the origin of the fiction 
of Messiah, the son of Joseph, may be assumed with certainty, since Jewish writers always 
speak of him in connection with this passage, and a comparison of two passages from Jerusa¬ 
lem and Babylonian Talmud confirms our assumption. The former remarks with reference to 
Zech. xii. 10: Here are two opinions concurring on this passage; the one says that which they (the 
people) mourn is the Messiah; and the other, that which they mourn is evil desire (original sin). 
The latter we have quoted above to the passage. The Jerusalem Talmud, as may be seen, brings 
our passage in connection with the Messiah, although it also gives room for the evil desire. The 
Babylonian Talmud cuts the knot asunder by fabricating all at once a second Messiah. This 
passage ( Succah , fol. 52, col. 1) is indeed the earliest which contains the strange flotion of the 
Messiah the son of Joseph. On the same page we also read: “The Rabbis have taught: the 
Holy One, blessed be He! will say to Messiah the son of David, may he be speedily revealed in 
our own days!’’ “ Ask of me, and I will give thee;*’ as it is said, “ I will deolare the decree ... 
This day have I begotten thee; ask of me, and 1 will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance ** 
(Ps. H. 7, 8). But knowing that Messiah the son of Joseph was slain, he will say: I desire noth¬ 
ing of thee but life. That will sound the reply. Thy father David prophesied concerning thee 
long ago; as it is said: “He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it to him*’ (Ps. xxi. 4).—Castelli, 
in his II Messia secondo gli Ebrei (Firenze, 1874) devoted a whole section to the Messia Jlglio di Gius¬ 
eppe (pp. 224-236) and Hamburger in his Real. Encydop. filr Bibel und Talmud , II. p. 768, has a sep¬ 
arate article on the Messiah the son of Joseph, who is thus called in the mystio Messianic 
expectations and Messianic tales. 

2 See also Talkut in loco. 
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it was waste and desolate; 2,000 years under the Law; 2,000 years under the 
Messiah. And because our sins are increased, they are prolonged. As they 
are prolonged, and as we make one day a Sabbatic year, so will God in the 
latter days make one day a Sabbatic year, which is 1,000 years, and it is said, 
“ But it shall be one day, which shall be known to the Lord,” this is the sev¬ 
enth day.— Yalkut on Psalm cxxxix. 16. 

- “At evening time it shall be light.” 

This refers to the world to come.— Yalkut, 1. c. 

XIV. 9. “And the Lord shall be king over all the earth; in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name one.” 

“The time of the singing is come” (Song of Sol. n. 12), i. e., the time has 
come to redeem Israel; the time has come to cut off the foreskin; the time 
has come to destroy the power of the Cuthaeans; the time has come that the 
kingdom of heaven should be revealed, for it is said, “And the Lord shall be 
king over all the earth.”— Midrash on Song of Solomon n. 13. 

Rabbi Joshua of Sichnin said, in the name of Rabbi Levi: God used the man¬ 
ner of speech of the patriarchs and made it the introduction to the promise of 
redeeming the children. God said to Jacob: Thou hast said: “ Then shall 
the Lord be my God.” As thou livest, all good things, blessings and consola¬ 
tions, which I will impart upon thy children, shall begin with these words, 
for it is said, “And it shall come to pass in that day,” etc. (Isa. xi. 11), “And 
it shall come to pass in that day,” etc. (Joel iv. 18), “And it shall come to 
pass in that day,” etc. (Isa. xxvn. 13), “And the Lord shall be king over all 
the earth,” etc. (the introductory phrase being fpJD).— Midrash on Genesis 
xxviii. 21; sect. 70. Yalkut is loco. 

Malachi. 

IV. 1. “For, behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as an oven.” 

The globe of the sun is incased, as it is said, “ He maketh a tabernacle for the 
sun ” (Ps. 19). A pool of water is before it. In the hour, when the sun comes 
out, God cools its heat in the water lest it should burn up the whole world. 
But in the future the Holy One, blessed be He! will free it from its sheath 
and will bum up with it the wicked, as it is said, “ For, behold, the day 
cometh,” etc.— Midrash on Genesis i. 17; sect. 6. 

-2. “ But unto you that fear my name shall the sun of righteousness,” etc. 

Moses said before the Holy One, Blessed be He! Shall the raiment be always 
taken to pledge (op. Exod. xxn. 26) V God replied: No, only till the sun 
goeth down, that is, till the Messiah comes, for it is said, “ But unto you that 
fear my name,” etc.— Midrash on Exodus xxn. 26; sect. 31. 
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4 ‘On the Separation which may take place between the so-called Defined and 
Defining Noon in Arabic*”— On this subject Hebraica of last January contained 
an interesting anonymous article the name of whose author had been lost. It is a 
pleasure to us to be able now to make the name known. We regret the numerous 
errata. The printer affirms that they are not “printer’s errors,” as there were but 
two marks in the proofs from which he made his corrections. At all events, we 
gladly insert the following communication from the author of the article in 
question: 

To the Editor of Hebraica : 

Dear Sir: 

The article I sent you some time ago ‘ 4 on the Separation which 
may take place between the so-called Defined and Defining Noun in Arabic,” has 
just been brought to my notice. Will you allow me to correct the following 
printer’s errors V The article was published anonymously in the January number 
of 1888: 

Page 87: 

First Arabic line, three lines from bottom, dele final ^ of ^L&JI£lc 


Page 88: 


Three lines from top, for “And this is the real annexation,” read “And this 


in the real annexation; ” and then leave out full stop, and join with beginning of 
line 4, ibyjtjt SiL&t 



Page 89: 
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Contributed Notes. 




Line 14, for “Th. Malic,” read “Ibn Malic.” 

9 ^ 9 

Line 14, for prose, read prose. 


Line 19, for read 


Page 90: 



Line 8, beginning 


& 


should be removed from text, and placed beneath the 


note at the bottom of the page. 


Line 7 from bottom, for obsj read 
Line 3 from bottom, for “ “ “ 


Page 91: 


Line 8 from bottom, for 
Line 4 from bottom, for 



Faithfully Yours, 


Lawrence M. Simmons 


The Owens College, Manchester, England . 


Kali lag W'damnag in Syriac Literature.—On page 127 of his edition of this 
Syriac text, Professor Bickell mentions a gloss of the lexiographer Bar Bah lill 
(10th cent.) in which he thought he had found a reference to Kalilag W'damnag. 
Noldeke, however, showed (ZDMO. xxx., 754) that this supposition was wrong. 
Cf. also Low ZDMQ xxxi., 535. 

Bar Bahlul, however, does mention this work in another place, see Payne 

p y P F 

Smith, col. 1350 s. v. 1$-* where we read ^ 1,1 s V-J-ej 

. This quotation is indeed found in the Syriac text, p. 40,1.14. Karm>. 

seddinaya has also taken up the gloss bodily. Payne Smith’s translation is 
wrong; means “a dividing line made of cane.” The published 

text, however, reads 1^— , (pfl > ^ ). 

Richard Gottheil, 

Columbia College, N. Y. 
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The Orientalisehe Bibliographic*—The Orientalische Bibliographic , edited by 
Professor August Muller (Konigsberg, Germany), seeks to include within its 
scope the Oriental literature of every country where Oriental studies have found a 
home. It recognizes the growing importance of the American school. It is very 
desirable that the Bibliography shall be complete in every respect. For this pur¬ 
pose I have been appointed co-laborator for America. I shall be very thankful 
for the receipt, wherever possible, of reviews, magazine and shorter newspaper 
articles, etc., bearing upon any of the subjects of which the Bibliography treats. 
Where this is impossible, the exact title of the article, name of the writer and of 
newspaper, and date of issue will suffice. The extent of our country is so great, 
its papers so numerous, that it is well-nigh impossible for one man to control the 
whole. In the interest of science it is to be hoped that this help will be readily 
and speedily given. 

Bichard Gottheil, 


Columbia College, N. T. 
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The testimony of teachers and pupils who have made practical use of these text-books is 
uniformly and ent husia stically in praise of both the books themselves and of the system em¬ 
bodied in them. 0T In the acquisition of the Hebrew language , more rapid and satisfactory 
progress can be made by means of these books than by the use of any others in existence, ees The 
publishers invite attention to the following testimony: 

FROM PROFESSORS OF HEBREW. 

“I like them very muoh. No better books, introductory to Hebrew, exist.”—Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, Oxford University, Oxford, England. 

44 The 4 Elements’ is a book above praise. I shall be glad to recommend it to my pupils; it 
would save them a world of trouble.”—Prof. Abthur Wright, Queen’s College, Cambridge, Eng. 

44 Success is the best argument. What the Hebrew Summer Schools unaer Dr. Harper have 
succeeded in doing, in giving the average minister and student a real grasp of Hebrew, that ex¬ 
actly the 4 Method ’ and 4 Elements' effect in the class-room. They are invaluable. What other 
books give a treatment so full and scientific, and yet so dearly put, of Hebrew nouns, e. g., and 
of the vowel-system ? It is Davidson and Bickell and Gesenius combined. The debt Instructors 
owe the Principal of the Institute of Hebrew has not yet been fully recognized.”—Prof. W. W. 
I/OVEJOY, Ref’d Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 ‘* * Remarkably full ana precise, and appears well designed to train the learner in a 

sound philological method, and to lead him on gradually until he acquires a firm grasp of the 
principles of the language. '—Prof. S. R. Driver, in Contemporary Review. 
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Faith Made Ea*y; or, Wlint to Relieve 


Tlie Tabernacle of Israel in the Desert. 

By James £tkoko, S. T. D., LL. D—Price, $5. 1 

This is un entirely original treatise on a theme 
that has hitherto bathed the skill of any inter- 

E reter. At Inst, it is believed, all its problems 
ave been satisfactorily solved, and the whole 
matter Is clearly expounded. This monograph 
is destined to be the standard henceforth, with 
all candid inquirers, on the topic which It dis¬ 
cusses. The entire production consists of two 
closely related parts. 

There are six magnificent colored litho¬ 
graphs, each ;i0x42 inches in size, showing ev¬ 
ery tiling plain across an ordinary lecture-room. 

A glance at these graphic plates will convey a 
more just and life-like idea of the Tabernacle, 
with its appointments and surroundings, as 
they actually were, than Htiy other representa¬ 
tion extant. The work is timely for i ho elucida¬ 
tion of the International Sunday-school les¬ 
sons beginning with the Third Quarter, w hich 
embrace this portion of the history of Israel, 
and It will be indispensable to the equipment 
of every minister's and Bible student’s library. 

There is, accompanying these pictures, a neat 
volume of let ter-press, with appropriate wood- 1 
cuts, explaining and corroborating the details 
of the lithographs, and constituting a complete 
exposition of tho whole subject. 

Man a Revelation of C*od. 

By G. E. Ackehman, A. M., M. D., D. I>. 

Crown 8vo.? 1.30. 

“It is with satisfaction that we welcome from 
the pen of the Rev. Dr. Ackerman a volume 
entitled Man a Revelation of Uo<J % containing 
sections ou man in his origin, his physical 
structure, his language, his mental endow¬ 
ments, his moral attributes, his aspirations, 
his regeneration and adoption. This volume 
indicates immense research, it abounds with 
valuable citations from the leading writers, 
both from Christian and anti-Christian stand¬ 
points. It indicates a mastery of the theme 
discussed, and is full of suggestive thought, 
clothed in plain, vigorous, and incisive lan¬ 
guage, free from the technical nomenclature 
of science, and is everywhere loyal to recog¬ 
nized theological truth. The publication of 
this book we regard os opportune.”— Dr. Gauge 
Dfiuglas, Principal of the Wesleyan Theological 
College , Montreal. 


THE WORKS OF D. D. WHEDON, LL. D. 

! VOLUME 1. 

Essays, Reviews, nn«l IHsronrsrs. 
12 mo..$ 1 . 25 . 

VOLUME n. 

kHatemeiit*. Theological amt Critical. 
12mo....*...#1.25. 


. V ’ 


ami Why. 

A Popular Statement of the Doctrines and 
Evidences of Christianity in the Light of 
Modern Research, and some Biblical Inter¬ 
pretation. 

By James A. Potts, M. A., D. D.?*2.&0. 

The above volume is a new book of Christian 
Apologetics, whose purpose and excellence 
commend it to favorable notice. “What to 
Believe’’ is no loss important than what to dis¬ 
believe in the field of religious thought, and 
discussion: especially are the highest interests 
of Christianity involved in the faith of the luity 
of theChurch. “Pronounced theological ideas 
among the common people is a special need of 
the present time. Leading laymen need to 
give attention to the evidences of Christian 
truth, and think out themselves the funda¬ 
mentals of the faith they profess. Infidels are 
centering their attack upon the ministry 
They are trying to create popular prejudice 
against all religious tenets on the score that 
preachers are interested in them in a secular 
way. Laymen must be prepared to come to 
the resell© when the hour of peril arrives. 
They must be prepared to say. We know for 
ourselves that these things which you assaiL, 
because you cannot discern their import, are 
true, and we arc ready to assign the reason for 

the faith that is in ns.” 

It will not be possible, in our brief space, to 
do more than enumerate the contents of tho 
present volume: " What to Believe About 

Christianity;” “What to Believe.Concerning 

the Bible; ,r “ What to Believo with Respect to 
the Deity:” ‘‘Wlmt to Believo Concerning Re¬ 
demption:” “What to Believe In Regard to 
Prayer:” “What to Believe with Reference to 
the Snbhatb;” “What to Believe Regarding 
the Church:” “What to Believe Respecting 

Christian Duties ami Graces:” “What to Be¬ 
lieve Concerning the Future State;” aiui 
“ What to Believe About Unbelief." The book 
indicates the work of the scholar and the fin¬ 
ished writer. It is vigorous, entertaining, and 
wider in its principles than the bounds of do- 
noini national ism. It is handsomely printed, 
and contains an excellent portrait of its re¬ 
spected author. It merits a wide reading. 


Young Workers to llie fiiuriii. 

Or, The Training and Organization of Young 

People for Christian Activity. 

By the Rev. T. B. Neely, Ph. D.. D. D. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Matthew Simp¬ 
son, D. D., LL. D........T2mo, $1. 

This is not an ordinary book for a Sunday- 
school library, but a book to be studied by old 
and young and by both clergy and laity. It 
discusses the general principles of church 
work and of lay co-operation. It shows espe¬ 
cially what the young can do and how they 
may be persuaded to do It. Its principles put 
into practice would revive many u dying 
churen. 
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1st Series, Vol. VII., Sept., '87-June, ’88. 2d Series, Yol. VIII., Sept., ’88—June ’89. 


[Itnrk can stilt be sujtjtUcd,] 


FIRST SERIES. Samuel to the Destruction of Jerusalem 


Forty Studies, including 


0 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


A Study of Old Testament History, 1171 3. C.—58(1 B. C. WM 

An Examination of the Old Testament Literature of this period. 

A Com prison of Assyrian and Babylonian History, bearing upon 
this neriod. ** 

The Manners, Customs and prevailing Ideas of this period. 

Questions of literary criticism and of interpretation. m 


This series of “ Studies." prepared 
(Oberlin Thool. Hem.), Beooher (Auburn 


vy Professors Harper (Yale University). Bailout iru* 
Thool. Sem.i, and Burroughs (Amherst College), has 


met a most favorable reception, having been adopted in work connected with nearly 
hundred educational institutions, and in scores of the largest Bible-classee in the land. 


SECOND SERIES 


ife and Times of the Christ 


on 


Studies, including 

(1) A Study of the Gospel of Mark as a book. 

(2) The Comparison of the accounts of the oth 
(8) The Manners, Customs and prevailing Idea 


Comparison of the accounts of the othei 
Manners. Customs and nrevailimr Ideas 


(4) The History of the Life and Work of the Christ. 

(5) Questions of literary criticism and of interpretation. * 

This series of “Studies" will be prepared by the most competent of " iVeu? Testament 
SneeiaOni*" (full announcements to be made later), and will api>ear In what is to be known a- 
The New Testament Supplement of The Old Testament Student; beginning in September, 
it will furnish material ot the most acceptable character, (l) for classes connected directly or 
indirectly with Colleges and institutions of learning. (2) for Bible-classes which would prefer 
to give the entire year to the study of Mark, omitting the lessons (for Sept.-*Dec.) taken here and 
tin-re* from the Old Testament, (R) lor Y. M. C. A. classes, nnd (4) for classes formed in con¬ 
nection with the Young Peoples' Christian Endeavor Society. 

Remark 1. The treatment throughout is strictly conservative ; the positive ele¬ 
ment, not the negative, is presented. There is enough that is certain to occupy 
the time of those undertaking this course. 

Remark 2. One essential difference between the “ frrst M and “ second” scries of 
Inductive Bible Studies will be this : the amount of ground covered in the “ first*’ 
series was very great, from the stand-point of both literature and history, and the 
work was necessarily general and, to some extent, superficial. In the “second** 
aeries, the case will be different : there being but otic book, the work w ill be much 
more thorough and exhaustive. * 

Remauk 3. The publication of the New Testament “ Studies” will in noway 
conflict with the proper work of Tiie Old Testament Student, since Old Testament 
material of the same amount and character as before will continue to be published. 
To this end, the New Testament “Studies" will appear in a supplement, which, 
though bound under the same cover, will be distinct from and in addition to the 
regular issue of the Student. 

• Publisher’s Note. Back Numbers of Vol. VII, containing the First Scries can still be 
supplied. The September number of Vol. VIII, containing “Studies" 1-4 of theSecoud Series 
is ready for distribution. Price for Vol. VIII, $1.30; for Vols. VII and VIII, $2,50. Special term 
to clubs. Address, ■ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, 

P. O. Drawer 15, New Haven, Conn. 
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